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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


WE remember a medical man of our acquaintance who made it 
a rule during a long and successful practice never to dine with 
a patient, on the ground that those who did so would sooner or 
later be sure to let out the fool. We cannot but think that 
Prince Bismarck dined somewhat too often with his secretary, 
since a book by that gentleman is the result. - 
Long before readers are acquainted with the book entitled 
Graf Bismarck und sevne Leute which has recently been the 
subject of so much conversation, the thinker will have begun to 
ask the question, How much longer are civilized nations to accept 
their destiny at the hands-of such a man as we read of in these 
volumes? It is impossible to arrive at a satisfactory theory of 
why this work was published, so ruinous to the character of a 
man who can now only be called great because he has effected 
great changes, on his own avowal, by means of a machinery such 
as the unscrupulous alone ¢ould employ. The heartless and 
selfish policy of this minister has been frequently inferred ; but 
he himself has removed all further necessity of reasoning on 
these matters by telling us himself what kind of man he is. 
Is this the last outpouring of his vanity, the acquainting the 
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2 PRINCE BISMARCK. 


world that it is a mass of fools fit only to be despised—a vanity 
he can now indulge in without danger to his acquired princedom 
or his fortune? Is it a freak of revenge upon the conscientious 
men who have stood in his way; or is it, as there is physiological 
reason to suspect, the ebullition of an after-dinner alcoholism ? 
Many men are merry under the influence of their hock, few are 
malignant, the wise are silent. But knowing this it does not 
assist us to explain why a man who in his alcoholic moments 
exhibits his character as monstrous, should consent to the publi- 
cation of his imprudences and his boasts for the world to see him 
as he depicts himself, not, it is to be hoped, in his-true light, 
but under an eclipse of reason and humanity. In fact, as yet no 
theory is possible of the publication itself, for it is a diplomatist 
that it has to deal with, and no one yet knows what astonishing 
explanation may come from diplomatic lips, and what poisonous 
eating of words may await the unconscious Busch. Did Bis- 
marck give his secretary permission in writing to publish these 
confessions? If not, the loopholes of diplomacy are still open 
to the so-called great man. 

Dr. Moritz Busch, in the preface to his work, gives us an 
insight into the history of the undertaking. He first dwells 
with unfeigned delight on the memory of the seven months 
spent in the society of his Chancellor during that great campaign 
which made the Fatherland an united empire, and gives vent in 
rapturous humility to his sense of the honour and distinction 
conferred on him in his modest position to be placed among 
princes and potentates all the time that they were between 
Saarbriick and Versailles. This in itself is delightful. But 
further on, when he tells of how, on receiving a summons to join 
his chief, he looked up half his friends, and spent the eve of his 
departure in abandonment to tobacco and wine, we see him 
reaching a supreme degree of happiness. 

The journey from Berlin to the frontier was no easy one, the 
lines being blocked with war-traffic. However, after many 
delays, privations, and rough treatment, Dr. Busch was at last 
Janded at Sainct-Johann, a little suburb of Saarbriick, to find 
the Chancellor and his suite about to quit that place. Hurrying 
to head-quarters, he found the bureaux in a state of great bustle, 
and was himself soon assisting to translate Queen Victoria’s 
speech from the throne, a copy of which had just arrived. 

Well started on his task, devoted to his various duties, a 
good listener, a good observer, he sets himself :to listen, to 
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observe, and to record. And what he gives us in these volumes 
he declares to be transcripts of what was said and done with- 
out being retouched—a verbatim report of conversations and 
circumstances to which nothing is added while nothing is left 
out. 

Dr. Busch’s simplicity of mind amounting to weakness, 
like Boswell’s, is his strength. He is evidently endowed with a 
retentive and ready memory, a sense of the picturesque, and 
the power of presenting a picture. The state of the villages, 
the tramp of troops as they passed through them, the aspect of 
battle-fields, &c.—all these are placed vividly before us. But in 
his record of conversations he does not discriminate, reminding 
us of the old woman who, after expressing her admiration of a 
sermon delivered by a bishop, and on being asked if she under- 
stood it, replied: ‘No; I hope I shouldn’t presume!’ 

It would be beyond the scope of the present article to follow 
Dr. Moritz Busch in his interesting details chapter by chapter 
through the two volumes of somewhat closely-printed 800 pages 
of German text; but we propose, after a careful perusal of the 
book, to place before the public those portions which possess a 
present and vivid interest, naturally selecting such passages as 
refer more particularly to the habits, thoughts, and utterances 
of the great man whom his biographer somewhere styles the 
‘centre of Europe.’ 

We have referred to Dr. Busch’s naiveté and love of detail 
as qualities fitting him peculiarly for the task he has accom- 
plished. A few examples in illustration of our meaning may 
be not uninteresting before proceeding to more serious and 
weighty matters. The following quotation speaks for itself: 





Upon one of the company observing that there would be no more 
beer now, the Minister remarked: ‘'That is of no consequence. The 
wide-spread use of beer is to be regretted. It renders you lazy and 
useless, All this democratic twaddle that is talked is due to it. 
There is nothing like good rye-brandy.’ 


And this: 


In the evening we had General Sheridan, Forsythe and Maclean 
to dinner as the chief’s guests. The Chancellor spoke English with 
the American general; champagne and porter were on the table, the 
latter being drunk out of metal cups. ‘ Herr Doctor, of course you 
drink porter?’ said the chief, and sent me round a bumper. I men- 
tion this, because, excepting the Minister and the Americans, no one 
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4 PRINCE BISMARCK. 


else drank porter, and because the gift, considering that ever since wé 
had left Saarbriick we had only had wine, champagne, and cognac, 
and no beer, was a very pleasant and a very welcome one. 


The following simple story contains its own explanation of 
why the Chancellor had no occasion to ‘take care of Daub.’ 
In speaking of his son’s position, Bismarck observed, 


‘ You can see how little nepotism there is with us. Here is my 
son, who has served a twelvemonth now, and has attained to nothing ; 


while others who have served only four weeks are already proposed as 
ensigns,’ 


Here Dr. Busch took the liberty of asking how that might 
be. 


‘ Well, I don’t know,’ was the reply. ‘ I have taken care to enquire 
whether he got into debt, or had been drunk, and so on; but no, he 
had conducted himself as he should, and at the cavalry engagement 


at Mars La Tour he was as brave as any of them who charged the 
French square.’ 


‘A few weeks afterwards,’ concludes Dr. Busch, ‘both sons 
were made officers.’ 

Even the following little instance of Bismarckian insight is 
thought worth jotting down by the author :— 


One day the Chancellor drew my attention to the fact that it was 
not the thing, when officers saluted our carriage, to return the salute 
by raising my hand to my cap. The salute was not intended for him 
in his capacity as Minister or Chancellor, but as general, and those 
saluting might take it amiss if a civilian regarded it in the other 
light. 


Not less characteristic than the foregoing, but far more 
attractive, are the introductory details relating to Bismarck’s 
general surroundings and his mode of conducting business 
during the continual forward movement which signalised this 
memorable campaign. The ‘chief,’ as the then Reichs- Kanzler 
is commonly termed throughout the book, had arranged that 
his various secretaries and officials (Dr. Busch being his private 
amanuensis) should form to a certain extent a part of his house- 
hold, and be lodged, when circumstances permitted, under the 
same roof with him, and dine at the same table. 

He was usually attired, it appears, in uniform, for a com- 
plete description of which we refer our readers to Dr. Busch. 
Once he was seen by his secretary in his dressing-gown, but 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 5 


only once, and that was at Versailles, and then he was not well. 
This appears to have been the only occasion on which his health 
failed him in any way during the seven months. In the choice 
of quarters he was by no means particular, and easily satisfied. 
During the five months at Versailles, for instance, his rooms 
consisted of a modest bedroom, which at the same time was his 
study, and a by no means luxurious reception-room. At Clare- 
mont, in Argonne, where he and his suite remained several 
days, he was content, in the absence of better arrangements, 
with a bed upon the floor. During the progress forward, Bis- 
marck’s carriage generally followed in the wake of the King 
and his retinue. He was often accompanied by Dr. Busch. 
The distance accomplished in these journeys often amounted to 
sixty kilometres. Having arrived at night quarters, the first 
care was to make arrangements for a temporary bureau. Work 
was seldom wanting, Dr. Busch tells us; and when the field- 
telegraph, so conspicuous a feature in the late war, had been 
brought to its perfection, the extraordinary mental activity of 
the Chancellor manifested itself in its most striking aspect. On 
this inordinate activity of mind Dr. Busch dwells with a lingering 
fondness, and describes most admirably the busy lapse of time. 
He tells us how messengers came and went, brought and 
despatched letters and telegrams ; how despatches, orders, &c., 
were written, copied, registered, ciphered, and deciphered under 
the direction of the Chancellor, and how from all points of the 
compass there streamed in enquiries and reports, and how all 
these varied matters received rapid yet adequate attention. At 
such times the Minister first slept as the morning dawned. At 
less busy times, on waking, he would commence work before he 
had finished dressing. ater in the day he had to give 
audiences or to confer with the King; then once more to the 
study of despatches and maps, letters and telegrams. Only 
towards two, sometimes three o'clock, would the Chancellor 
allow himself some relaxation, such as for instance a ride in the 
neighbourhood ; then again to work until, between five and six, 
dinner was announced. An hour and a half later he would be 
again at his writing-table, and often worked till midnight. 
Such energy as this could only be exerted on occasions of the 
sternest necessity, and it is evident that his best remarks were 
not uttered on such days as these. Unlike other men, in his 
hours of rest he differed in his habit of eating, beginning the 
day with a cup of tea and one or two eggs. He would often 



































6 PRINCE BISMARCK. 


fast till dinner-time, seldom partaking of the lunch which was 
usually served between nine and ten. 

On one occasion at dinner, conversation turning upon matters 
culinary and gastronomic, the Chancellor dwelt upon his pet 
dishes. He owned that cherries were his favourite fruit, but 
that he had a great weakness for plums. Among fish he liked 
carp, but preferred trout to lampreys, especially the large Frank- 
fort trout. Upon the whole, however, he had a greater liking 
for sea-fish, and of these he considered the haddock among the 
most excellent, though a smoked flounder, and even a common 
fresh herring, were, in his opinion, not to be despised. Of course 
he likes oysters, and seems to prefer them when escaloped. Dr. 
Busch, on the contrary, prefers them raw. From oysters to 
mushrooms seems a natural transition, and as a connoisseur the 
Prince considered those he had eaten in Finland to be the kest, 
and as nobody else had ever tasted them he remains uncontra- 
dicted on this point. He boasts of the capacity of his family 
for eating. Here are his own words :—‘In our family we are 
all great eaters; were there many such in the land, the State 
would suffer, and I should emigrate.’ This little joke brings 
Frederick the Great forcibly to Dr. Busch’s mind. 

‘ Like Frederick the Great,’ observes Dr. Busch, ‘ he fed, as a 
tule, but once in the twenty-four hours; then, however, unstint- 
ingly.’ He was fond of a good table, and from the repeated 
references to this subject it would appear that his dinners were, 
when practicable, as sumptuous as it is possible to conceive. 
On this point Dr. Busch is also eloquent, and omits nothing, even 
to the extent of giving us the Chancellor’s own words on the 
subject. To quote—‘ This theme,’ says Dr. Busch, ‘is thus re- 
ferred to by him’— 


‘When I am hard at work I must be well fed; I can’t conclude a 
respectable peace without a respectable amount to eat and drink ; it’s 
a part of my business.’ 


And a little later :— 


‘To-day I have eaten two beefsteaks and a half and a little 
pheasant ; it is a good deal and yet not much, for it is as a rule my 
only meal. I breakfast, but that is only a cup of tea and two eggs— 
and then nothing till the evening; and if I eat too much I am just 
like a boa constrictor—but cannot sleep.’ 


Thus we perceive that he is endowed with as great a potency 
of digestion as of brain, and further that his powers of imbibition 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 7 


are no less remarkable. Having no xsthetic tast&, he is proud 
of whatever he excels in; among other things, of his enormous 
capacity for consuming meat and drink. But even for his in- 
dulgence at the table he furnishes us, as we have seen, with a 
State reason. 

But if we interpret the following passage aright, as given in 
his own words, he was by no means free from the horrors which 
indigestion entails even on noble minds during the natural 
period of repose :— 


Even when a child and ever since I have been in the habit of 
going to bed late, never before midnight. I generally soon got to 
sleep, but woke up again as soon as one or two o’clock, and then set 
to thinking, especially if any wrong had been done me that I must 
perforce consider. Then I write letters and despatches in my head. 
In earlier times, before I had long been Minister, I used really to get 
up and write it all down. But when I read them over the next 
morning, however, I used to find them no good, nothing but plati- 
tudes, confused and trivial stuff enough, not unlike an article in the 
old ‘ Vossische Zeitung.’ I do all this involuntarily ; I would much 
rather sleep, but there I lie thinking and speculating. As the dawn 
touches my bed I go to sleep again, and often till ten o'clock or 
later. 


This gives us a vivid phase of the picture, and on the best 
of authorities. | 

In handling men’s characters according to his humour, it 
is not to be expected that he will do more justice to his distin- 
guished enemies than to a friend. With a judgment swayed 
by personal bias and not by a preference for truth, forming his 
opinions of others from no other point of view than the one at 
which they fit in with his own objects and desires, while ignoring 
the estimate already taken of them by a competent world, it is 
not to be wondered at that he tramples on his foes and revels in 
his might as soon as he finds them within his grasp. He has 
but little to say in favour of Napoleon III., except that he had 
a good heart, a subject on which he must be a most incompetent 
judge, not having one of his own. Clever he did not find him 
of course, but quite wanting in intelligence and knowledge. 
This, however, is not to be wondered at, for Bismarck does not 
recognize political abilities in anyone but himself. He evidently 
never forgave the Emperor for saying of him, ‘ Ce n’est pas un 
homme sérieux.’ The words recurred to his mind at the 
moment of Napoleon’s fate; and though he did not give out- 
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| ward expression to his triumph, the feeling in his mind was, as 
the following passage shows, I have checkmated you at last !— 


He had a much kinder heart and a much less clever head than 
people were inclined to believe. 

‘Ah! that is like the judgment passed by somebody on Napoleon 
I.: a thick hide, but a poor head’ (‘Eine gute Haut, aber ein 
| Dummkopf,’ said Graf Lehndorf). 
| ‘No,’ replied the Chancellor seriously. ‘Whatever people may 
| think of his strategy, he was really generous, susceptible, even senti- 
mental. But as to his intelligence and his knowledge—well, they 
didn’t amount to much. I found him singularly weak in geography, 
yet he was brought up in Germany and went to school......... 
His knowledge is so limited that I am convinced he couldn’t pass our 
referendary’s examination. When I first expressed my conviction of 
it, now long ago, nobody believed me. I told the King so as early 
| as 54 and ’55. He has no notion of how matters stand with us. 
ih When I was Minister in Paris I had a conversation with him. At 
it that time he expressed it as his opinion that there would shortly be an 
4 uprising in Berlin, a revolution throughout the land, and at the ple- 
biscite all would vote against the King. My reply was that the 
people with us didn’t make barricades, and that 1evolutions in Prussia 
were brought about only by kings.’..... ‘He said of me once, 
i “Ce n'est pas un homme sérieux,” a remark I did not remind him of 
i i at Donchery.’ 























Bismarck would probably be loth to admit that the war of 
France against Austria for Italian liberation, which ended in ! 
the unity of Italy, did more towards bringing about the union of 
the German nation under one crown than all the diplomacy of 
which he was himself the mainspring. Whether Napoleon 
acted through kindheartedness or sentimentality is a separate 4 
question ; still, Bismarck should be grateful to him, and might, 
at least, have given an ironical expression of his kind regards 
for indirectly consolidating German power, and so laying him- 
self open to his arch enemy. 

He does not speak in so kindly a manner of great men, espe- 
pecially of great Frenchmen, as he has done of Napoleon III. 
His almost heartless strictures on Jules Favre’s demeanour dur- 
ing the peace negotiations afford a striking example of this. : 
The occasion of his observations was a dinner at which Prince 4 
Radziwill and Knabelsdorff were present. Bismarck relates 
how, during an interview with Jules Favre, the latter made a 
show of weeping. In referring to this he goes on to say ;— 
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PRINCE BISMARCK. 9 


It is true he looked like it. I tried in some degree to console him. 
But when I regarded him more closely I certainly could not see that 
he squeezed out a single tear. Perhaps he thought to work upon me 
with stage effects, as Paris advocates work upon the feelings of the 
public. I am quite convinced, too, that at Ferriéres his face was pow- 
dered—particularly the second time. On that morning he looked 
much gloomier in order to pose as the aggrieved and much-suffering 
one. It is not unlikely that he is moved, but he is no politician ; he 
should know that outbreaks of feeling do not belong to politics. 


In connection with these negotiations between Bismarck and 
Jules Favre, an anecdote may be given which is full of meaning, 
as showing the temper of the Chancellor. On Jules Favre com- 
plaining to him that the Prussians had fired upon a hospital for 
the blind, he received the reply: ‘ I don’t know why you should 
complain. You do a good deal worse—you fire upon our stout 
and healthy men.’ No doubt he said to himself, ‘What a bar- 
barian,’ was the Chancellor’s reflection when he told the story to 
his secretaries. 

This appeal to humanity on the part of Favre must be ad- 
mitted to be a just one, and the reply merely clever, ironical, 
and of a purpose that does not even forward the higher diplo- 
matic aims of civilized warfare. The chiefs of armies who 
have a care for the reputation of their country do not permit 
the fire to be directed against the Red Cross. The French, when 
they invested Rome during Mazzini’s brief tenure of power, 
carefully refrained from even inflicting mischief upon the valu- 
able monuments of antiquity which the city contains, thus show- 
ing a civilization far higher than that which Bismarck has 
attained. Let the reader ask himself whether Jules Favre 
might not justly have deemed Bismarck a barbarian, when on 
another occasion, the former having told the Chancellor that on 
Sundays the boulevards were full of well-dressed women and 
children as usual, he received the reply, ‘ What! you have not eaten 
them up yet, then ?’ 

We should be sorry to set this remark down to German 
politesse du cewr, of which Bismarck appears to be so proud, as 
will be seen later on. 

But his behaviour towards M. Thiers during these ne- 
gotiations is even more coarse than his attitude towards M. 
Favre. To express his contempt for him he on one occasion 
addressed him in German, well knowing M. Thiers’ inability to 
understand him, Dr, Busch has carefully recorded his boastful 
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10 PRINCE BISMARCK. 


relation of this interview in a passage almost too painful to 
quote. 


When I made these demands, he all of a sudden, notwithstanding 
his self-control, became quite excited, and said : ‘ Mais, c’est wne indig- 
nité. Upon receiving this reply, I said what I had to say in Ger- 
man. He listened, apparently astonished, for a while, as though he 
hardly knew what to think. Presently he said complainingly, ‘J/ais, 
Monsieur le Comte, vous suvez bien que je ne sais point allemand.’ 
I then replied, this time, in French—‘ When you spoke of indignité, I 
felt that I was wanting in French, and so preferred to speak German, 
in which language I know what I say and understand what I hear.’ 
He at once saw my meaning, and immediately wrote out the conces- 
sion which I had asked for, and what he had represented as an indig- 
nity... . Yesterday, he said that Europe would interfere if we did not 
moderate our demands, and I answered, ‘Talk to me about Europe, 
and I’ll talk to you about Napoleon.’ 


Later on, as if in some sort of atonement for his outspoken- 
ness, he sums up in a patronizing tone the character of Thiers ; 
nevertheless, the venom that he has stored up against all diplo- 
mates except himself makes itself felt as he proceeds :— 


He is a clever and an amiable man, witty, spiritual, but with 
nothing of the diplomate about him ; too sentimental for the trade. 
He is without doubt of a more distinguished nature than Favre. But 
he is not suited for negotiating—not fit even for horse-dealing. He 
gets too easily confused, betrays his feelings, is easily pumped. I got 
a lot out of him ; among other facts, that they had provisions only for 
the next three or four weeks. 


In this habit of depreciating the diplomatic class, he does 
not confine himself to foreigners: witness his disparagement of 
his countryman and colleague, Count Bernstorff—but as usual 
in unfavourable contrast to himself :— 


Well, I certainly am not as bad as Bernstorff in filling pages and 
pages of paper with the most unimportant things. I have received 
such a heap to-day! And so full of references !—‘as per my despatch 
of 3rd January, 1865, Number so-and-so, which I had the honour to 
communicate to you,’ or ‘as I most humbly announced in my telegram 
No. 1666.’ Then I send it to the King, and he wants to know what 
it means, and writes on the margin ‘ Kenne ch nicht.’ 





It so happens that Count Bernstorff was really a high-minded 
ambassador who knew his duty, and fulfilled it methodically. 
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But one need not think the worse of Count Bernstorff on 
account of the above supercilious remarks, for it is a habit of 
the Prince to introduce men’s names into conversation, not so 
much for the purpose of running them down, as to illustrate 
his own character in comparison with that of others. Thus he 
said of the Duke de Grammont, that he wondered that so strong 
and healthy a man had not entered a regiment, if only to atone 
for a stupidity which brought his country so many misfortunes. 
But this was evidently only to introduce a boast that under 
like circumstances he should have done so himself, in 1866, if 
things had gone differently, adding, ‘I should have entered a 
regiment at once; I could never afterwards have let myself be 
seen alive.’ 

After his patronising commiseration for and off-hand estimate 
of Napoleon III., who, in the early part of his reign, was able to 
achieve great purposes; after his outspoken contempt for Jules 
Favre, and yet less deserved for Thiers, who, as a writer and states- 
man, had gained to himself the suffrages of all Europe ; not omit- 
ting, in his sweeping condemnations, his own colleague, Count 
Bernstorff, the reader will naturally hope to find some spicy 
observations in reference to our own ambassadors, with whom 
he was brought into contact at Berlin. -But we regret to say 
that nothing but disappointment awaits us on this score; for 
the great man, actuated by policy, and, no doubt, the fear of 
disturbing relations between his and our own court, which, as he 
says, are cemented by family ties, is singularly reticent on 
the subject. His commonplace remarks on this head are scarcely 
worth reproducing, but Dr. Busch thinks otherwise; for in- 
stance, he says, referring to Lord Napier: ‘ We got on very well 
together.’ Buchanan was ‘not a bad sort of fellow—dry enough, 
but trustworthy.’ Mentioning the name of Lord Augustus 
Loftus, he remarks ‘ that the position of English ambassador at 
Berlin requires much tact and attention.’ He actually speaks 
in praise of the ‘natural and pleasant nature’ of Lord Odo 
~ Russell; but makes the astonishing comment that, like all 
Englishmen who speak French well, he was to be doubted. 

On one occasion at dinner, relates Dr. Busch, the conversa- 
tion took the form of a learned discussion upon the difference 
between the titles ‘German Emperor’ and ‘Emperor of Germany,’ 
and the possibility of the title ‘Emperor of the Germans.’ 
Bismarek, after listening silently to the debate for some time, 
satirically remarked, ‘Nescio quid mihi magis farcimentum 
esset.’ 
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12 PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Whichever way we turn, the utterances of the great man 
are calculated to keep us in a constant state of surprise ; some- 
times they betray a total want of reflection, sometimes an 
ignorance of a nation’s internal affairs. Judging by the follow- 
ing passage he does not appear to have possessed himself of a 
knowledge of the very first rudiments of human wants, appear- 
ing to labour under the narrow-minded impression that what is 
unimportant to him must also be unimportant to mankind. 

For instanee, Dr. Busch tells us that conversation turned— 
he knows not how—upon the dead languages, when the Chan- 
cellor said :— 


When I was in the top class at school I could speak and write 
Latin very well, now I should find it very difficult, and Greek I have 
quite forgotten. I cannot altogether understand how it is one can 
work at them with such zeal. It is probably merely because the 
learned men don’t want that to deteriorate which they have been at 
such pains to attain. 


Such a remark as closes the above sentence might perhaps 
be expected from a university man, who, during his student days, 
did his utmost to maintain the dark blots on German college 
life—drinking and duelling. But we cannot comprehend it as 
the mature view of one who, in whatever way his youth may 
have been passed, had within it the germs of statesmanship. 
If by associating with the wild and dissipated in his college 
days instead of with the studious, he failed to learn that vast 
numbers of men possess talents, each with a special tendency, 
and that each talent must find its work, he ought at least 
now to know, as the Chancellor of a learned people, that the 
philological professors of Germany, by unravelling the myths of 
ancient history and shedding light on the earlier ages of our 
race, have done more for the honour of their country in one 
generation than all its statesmen have done in a hundred years. 
Dr. Busch, in his reply to his chief’s remark on the uselessness 
of classical studies, showed himself the wiser man of the two 
in ‘ venturing’ to suggest that these studies were a fit training 
for the mind; and that the man who had the twenty or thirty 
meanings of the Greek particle dy at his fingers’ ends was by 
no means the worse for it. But this answer, and what it leads 
up to, by no means satisfies the Prince, who has forgotten all 
his Greek, but knows the Russian language. Consequently he 
dilates on the equal value of Russian, the difficulties of which 
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he enumerates as a means of mental training, forgetting that, 
useful as its acquisition may be, a critical knowledge of it 
throws but little light on past history, while that of Greek 
allies the mind with all that leads up to a civilized antiquity. 

In his early days Bismarck does not appear to have shown 
any strong signs of a studious disposition, nor does he say that 
he was haunted by ambitious projects. We learn from his 
letters to his sister, Frau von Arnim, that, after trying the 
army and the civil service, he occupied himself in managing 
the estate of his father. At that time his feats in the hunting- 
field and at drinking-bouts earned him the name of ‘der tolle 
Bismarck.’ Then he would disappear for a time in the woods, 
or lock himself up in his room to pore over numerous volumes, 
even including those of Spinosa. At this time his purpose 
appeared extremely unsettled, as is so often the case with the 
athlete possessed of mental endowments. In fact, there can be 
no doubt that his strength in his younger days dominated his 
will. It is known that he saved the life of a servant at the 
imminent risk of his own, and he wore the medal like an order, 
which was awarded to him for this act of bravery, before he had 
any other decoration. 

All this strength of frame does not necessarily imply 
violence of disposition ; indeed, a strong man is often remark- 
able for his gentleness, but it is probably not so when strength 
of limb is associated in the same individual with strength of 
will, 

That the Chancellor has been a man of violence throughout 
his diplomatic career the world well knows; that this had its 
foundation in animal instincts when carried into mental contests 
with others is fully apparent. His early love of duelling shows 
it; and it is seen when the talk with his secretary turned on 
skill in shooting, when he related how while a young man he 
had so good a pistol that- he hit bits of paper at a distance of 
100 paces and shot off the heads of ducks in a pond. 

This view of the close connection between his animal 
strength and his contentious disposition is a good deal borne 
out by the tone of his threats and repartees which, as we have 
already seen, often betray the savage instinct. It crops out in 
a conversation with the Duke of Augustenberg about Kiel 
harbour, which Bismarck told him the Prussians would want. 
The Duke even objected to their demand for military control 
over it, On this Bismarck said to him that there was nothing 
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to prevent them wringing the neck of the chicken that they 
had themselves hatched. 

Again, when General Reile said that, rather than accept 
harsh conditions, the army would blow themselves up in the 
fortress of Metz, Bismarck’s immediate reply was ‘ Favtes sauter.’ 

The psychologist will detect an example of his asserting 
himself through the violence of his disposition when calling on 
Count Thun, the Austrian president of the Diet, and being 
asked to wait a moment, Bismarck after a time thought he had 
waited long enough, and as the Count was smoking without 
having offered him a cigar, he got up and helped himself to 
one, requesting the Count to give him a light, to the great 
amazement of the president, who, however, acquiesced in his 
demand. 

It is throughout evident that he prefers carrying his point 
by assuming a bold front rather than by the use of argument. 
This cigar trick served him equally well on another occasion at 
a meeting of the Military Commission, when, seeing that the 
president smoked while no other members dared to do likewise, 
he asked him for a light, to the amazement of all present. But 
he smoked, and in doing so asserted the independence of 
Prussia ! 

Thus constituted, we find Bismarck constantly turning over 
‘the situation’ in the whirlpool of his impulses—the very anti- 
thesis of a philosopher, who methodically revolves his facts in 
the calm atmosphere of contemplation. He does not exhibit 
good nature enough to be witty or humorous, but has plenty of 
that ill-nature which is the staple of sarcasm. Imagination 
and rapid perception, without the delicacy of higher intellect, 
do all his work, and his imagination is doubtless resplendent, 
for without the mental vision which it affords him he could 
neither see the sarcastic pictures he draws of men and things or 
foresee the possible results on which he so often stakes his 
existence as a statesman. Such a man, while devoid of those 
faculties which analyse and combine, may nevertheless imagine 
himself a competent judge on most matters that concern men. 
He may be highly dramatic, and so able to put himselt into 
situations to which he does not belong. So Bismarck often 
rushes in where even Kant would fear to tread. His morsel on 
French politeness has a deliciousness about it for which every 
lover of humour must be thankful, for there is no joke so 


pleasant as that which is unconsciously uttered. He says the 
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French have not politeness of heart; they only know that of 
hatred and envy. Philosophers of Heidelberg and Leipsic! think 
of that fine axiom, and resolve it without delay into profound or 
| psychological meanings before it spontaneously sinks to the 
bottom of the burlesque! For our own part we as yet only see 
in it a man taking off his hat and gnashing his teeth and 
begging you to accept the assurance of his very best considera- 
tion, damn you! 

Someone during a conversation happening to ask whether the 
epithet politesse dw ceur was of French origin, or whether it 
was not of German, as Goethe speaks of Héflichkeit des Herzens, 
the Chancellor said—- 





‘Most certainly it is of German. It is to be found only among 
Germans. I should call it the politeness of goodwill, of kindness, in 
4 the best sense of the word, the politeness of a helping disposition. 
a You find it among our common soldiers. . . . . The French 
P have not got it; they only know the politeness of hatred and envy. 
Among the English you find something rather like it.’ 









When he compliments or lauds the Germans it is always on 
some subject in which he has not been thwarted by them. It 
cost him no sacrifice of his resentment to say that they are the 
only truly good-hearted people in the world, or that they hold 
within them the great germinating principle (not regenerating) 
without which nations collapse. Let us see how he expresses 
himself on the great topic of race from his German point of 
view. 













The German, that is, the Germanic race, is so to speak the mas- 
culine principle which is multiplying itself throughout Europe. 
The Celtic and Sclavonic peoples are of a feminine sex. This 
masculinity extends as far as the North Sea and across as far as 
England. 











Here Dr. Busch took the liberty of observing— 


‘As far as America, as far as the West of the United States, 
where some of our people form the greater portion of the people, 
and exert an influence on the customs of the others.’ 

‘Yes,’ he rejoined, ‘those are the children, the fruit. Not long 
ago the influence of the Frank element was still perceptible in France. 
The Revolution of 1789 was the overthrow of the Germanic element 
by the Celtic, and what have we seen since then? And in Spain so 
long as the Gothic blood predominated? And similarly in Italy, 
where in the North the Germans took the lead? It is pretty much 
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the same with Russia, where the Germanic clement—the Ruriks— 
first produced a national cohesion. If in Russia the native element 
ever overwhelms the German its stability as a state will cease.’ 


We do not think that this ethnological venture, if read 
before any of the learned societies of Europe, would cut much of 
a figure even if it were ushered in with all the titles of the 
Prince himself. He mistakes the stay-at-home masses of the 
Indo-Germanic race for the plucky heroes who, sick of the 
Fatherland in early days, made the sea their home and became 
its kings, or who pressed forward into neighbouring lands. He 
forgets, too, that it is the best blood of his country, that, 
abhorring: despotism, migrates to the Far West, leaving behind it 
certainly the intellectual masses which are never adventurous 
except in the regions of thought, but otherwise only the sturdy 
hard-working man who is ready at the bidding of a government 
to toil with equal obedience in the agricultural or the battle- 
fields. 

The descendants of the Saxon race have established kingdoms 
and colonies, not as pure Germans, but with no inconsiderable 
sprinkling of new blood, but the Teutons are a stay-at-home 
people, easily contented, somewhat indolent except when under 
the spur, and so fond of self-glorification that they have raised 
a monument to Hermann, of whose existence they knew nothing 
except through Roman writers of a day when they themselves 
neither wrote nor read history, or their own names. As well 
might the Italians raise a monument to Julius Cesar. 

Bismarck appears to see everything through German 
spectacles. It is characteristic of men, though only of mode- 
rate reflection, while feeling the impulse of prejudice, to look 
sometimes at the other side of a question; to enter into the 
situation of those whom they are disposed to criticise. But he 
cannot do this; he cannot see, for example, that two centuries 
have made Alsatians and Lorrainers as thorough Frenchmen as 
the best. He says that these have long been providing France 
with able men, yet adds that but few of them advance to higher 
places of trust. How then, let us ask, have they shown their 
abilities? They were laughed at, he continues, with his usual 
versatility and want of sequence, by the Parisians, and were made 
the butts of their ridicule. To make this all the more incon- 
sistent he goes on to state that people from the genuine French 
Departments are not much better treated by the Parisians. 
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This afterthought leads his mind to the division of France into 
Parisians who govern, and provincials who delight in being 
slaves. But in these after-dinner conversations, in which he has 
it all his own way, he seems equally ready to dogmatise or to 
gossip. Telling the company that on his way to Saint Cloud he 
had met on the road a number of people with furniture and 
beds, inhabitants no doubt of the neighbouring villages, he 
forgets that they had not politesse dw ceur, but remarked 
of the women that they had a kindly look, but that the men, as 
soon as they saw uniform, put on a very dark scowl, and assumed 
the heroic air. 


‘It reminds me of a commandant of the Neapolitan army,’ said 
he, ‘ when our word of command was given,’ “Gewehr zur Attacke 
rechts,” would cry out, “ Faccia feroce.” With these French it is all 
huge posing, pompous expression, imposing miens as on the stage. 
If it only sounds well and looks well—the rest matters not. It is 
like the Potsdam citizen who once told me that a speech of Radewitz 
had greatly affected him. I asked him if he could point out to me 
the passage which had more particularly touched his heart, or which 
had seemed to him specially beautiful. He was at a loss to give any. 
Taking the speech down, I read the whole of it to him, and then 
asked him again to point out the particular passage, and it ended by 
his saying that after all there was nothing either touching or beauti- 
ful in it. It was really nothing more or less than the presence and the 
posture of the orator that made him appear to utter the most pro- 
found, weighty, striking sentiment—it was the pensive look, the 
devout eye, the voice full of ring and weight. It was the same with 
Waldeck, although he was not so clever a man, nor did he possess so 
distinguished an appearance. With him it was more the white beard 
and thoroughness of the man. The gift of oratory has spoiled many 
a man in parliamentary life. A great deal of time is used, because 
all who think they can talk must have their say, though they know 
of nothing new to bring forward. So that there is a good deal of 
talking in the air and little to the point.’ 





But the mental vision of the great figure of modern times 
was doubtless considerable ; he would forecast the events that he 
desired to see brought about. In using the following anecdote, 
however, in illustration of this, we must not forget that it is an 
after-dinner story, that it is he who tells it, and that it is told 
of himself :— 


I remember some thirty or more years ago, when at Gottingen, 
making a bet with an American that Germany would be united in 
VOL. XI. NO. XXII. C 
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18 PRINCE BISMARCK. 





twenty years. The winner was to give the other five-and-twenty 
bottles of champagne. The loser was to cross the sea. I was in favour 
of unity, he against it. So in 1853 I began to think I must cross. 
But when I enquired about him I found he was dead. He had the 
name of one who did not promise to live a long life—Coffin. 


When a great man nods, it is hardly fair to charge him 
with a belief in what he utters, especially over the second 
bottle. But on one occasion, in the presence of his adulators 
and of Herr Adeken, who had just entered the room, he came 
to talk of his death, and named the age which he was certain 
he should reach. ‘I know it,’ he exclaimed, as all very properly 


protested ; ‘it is a mystical number.’ : 4 
The secretary properly withholds the date of the Chancellor’s . 


future death, lest no doubt the force of the prophecy should 
wear out on the way towards its fulfilment. 
Those who inculge in absurd superstitions do so rather in 
their weak, desultory moments than during vigorous action, and 
probably never really convince themselves of their faith in them. 
In the Chancellor’s absolutism we believe as firmly as he does 
himself; as a mystic we distrust him, while suggesting that he 
probably acts the character on some occasions better than on 
others, and believes in it sufficiently for the occasion, according 
as the audience may be sceptical or credulously moved. But 
he evidently has a weak leaning towards this tone of feeling, 
perhaps inherited or caught up from his old-fashioned relations. 
Like all despots, he knows the uses of superstition; he en- 
courages hero-worship ; and what adds the final touch to the hero 
like a mystical halo? So he observes Fridays, he observes the 
anniversary of Hochkirch and of Jena, all unlucky days. 
Bismarck exhibits on all occasions his leaning towards ab- | 
solute government, but as often betrays a character unfitted for 
carrying it out—at least on the paternal principle—such a cha- 
racter, indeed, as could never give effect to its own despotic 
impulses without stirring up that resistance which, even among 
the most patient and submissive of people, must end in revo- 











lution. ‘The temper of such a man is only modified by checks ; : 
now that he is at the head of a constitutional government, he 
would still govern by his own will, and his life is embittered by 
the circumstance that a free parliament resists him, and refuses 
to act under his dictation. A benevolent, rational absolutism, 
this is his favourite idea, and he grieves over the extinction of 
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tyranny: ‘ Alas, we have no real absolutists left.’ He handicaps 
the ‘ benevolent and rational’ so freely, that it would have no 
chance in the game. ‘Would that I were a sovereign that I 
might be hard!’ This and like sentiments occur frequently, 
though he must know as well as we know that the race 
of absolutists has been trampled out by better men than him- 
self, and that the small remnant dare not show their faces un- 
masked. 

Perhaps the worst feature of these extra-official utterances, 
which are obviously inspired, is the shameless and defiant man- 
ner in which he drags in his wife, exhibiting her as a Lady 
Macbeth, a woman without pity or remorse. Worse than the 
revelations of himself is the cruelty and religious hypocrisy 
which he almost unconsciously attributes to her when he tells 
the Duke of Meiningen that she would have the French exter- 
minated root and branch, only excepting the little children, who 
cannot be held responsible for such atrocious parents. The lady 
writes to her husband: ‘I am afraid you will find no bibles in 
France, and so I shall send you the Book of Psalms in order 
that you may read in it the prophecy against the French :—* I 
say unto you, the godless shall be rooted out.”’ 

‘ Alas, we have no absolutists left; the race has died out!’ 
We could wish that these words were true, but we have reason 
to hope that it is on its last trial-in Prussia and Turkey; what 
remains of it in Prussia trembles in the scale. It is dead in 
France, in Italy, in Austria; and a happier future dawns upon 
those once despot-ridden nations. We may venture to say that 
the Chancellor’s intemperate dogmas do not apply to England 
or the United States. 

‘Unless strengthened,’ he says, ‘ with some of this salutary 
tonic any government must fall to pieces. Where there is no 
absolutism, there is constant vacillation, confusion, and delay.’ 
No doubt the Prince is beginning to realise the truth of his 
own sayings; his absolutism is coming to an end. A greater 
power than his, or his sovereign’s—that of the great German 
nation—is rising in its place. 

The circumstances of his birth, his unscrupulous and in- 
domitable will, his cleverness and tact in diplomatic transac- 
tions, the not yet sated greed of the Prussian dynasty, placed 
him in the foremost rank with Moltke and other distinguished 
men; he has assisted by forced marches in building up the 
empire; but the times are fast changing, and men who 
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20 PRINCE BISMARCK, 


are responsible for their acts are delegated by the German 


nation to the exercise of power. 

Bismarck has genius, if the term can be applied to action, 
energy, craft, and over-reaching ; but it is a kind of genius shared 
in by many of a more vulgar grade, the financier, the trader, 
and it has often shown itself in the burglar. He is not only 
wanting in that culture for which his country is so distinguished, 
the country of Goethe and Kant, but he actually despises the 
memory of such a man as Humboldt, a name greater for pos- 
terity than the whole galaxy of princes, ministers, and heroes 
of the present time. 

In despising all that he encounters in the shape of humanity, 


whether scholars, statesmen, or peoples, he has not mental vision . 


enough to realise the fact that contempt may be reciprocal ; 
and that the contempt of an ‘ over-confident, mocking, and un- 
charitable ’ man for philosophers, for the benevolent advocates of 
human progress, is burlesque, and that he, in entertaining it, 
whether after his dinner or at any other time, is a mere buffoon 
in office. ; 

But Bismarck’s contempt must be of quite god-like propor- 
tions ; he can despise a whole nation numbering over 30,000,000, 
and that nation the French! ‘To have known this great people 
sufficiently to say of them that they are all this or that or the 
other is to pre-suppose the conscientious study of them through 
at least fifteen such lifetimes as Bismarck’s. No man could 
determine the character of more than ten men per diem, say as 
a large allowance 4,000 per year, or 2,000,000 in fifty years. 
The result of such a study might become historical if the 
opinion formed were unbiassed by love or hate. But it is 
equally the characteristic of ‘master-minds’ untrained in logic 
and of shallow fools to jump to conclusions, not according to 
facts, but under the influence of personal bias. It would be a 
matter of no moment which of these two classes should remark 
—but it falls to Bismarck’s lot to do so—that France is a 
nation of nonentities, a flock of sheep devoid of individuality ; 
that they have gold, and luxury, and the like, but no indepen- 
dence of character except as « mass. He speaks of them as 
30,000,000 of obedient Caffres, each one of which taken sepa- 
rately sounds a tinkling brass cymbal. 

It is easy to find out by means of these volumes what class 
of men the Chancellor despises; very hard to ascertain the one 
he likes. He despises the inhabitants of cities and of country 
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departments. He stands up for the manly generating principle 
of the great German race, but its opposition to Government he 
most cordially hates. He has a censure for all men except him- 
self and those above him. . 

In speaking of the Berliners, he seems to forget that they 
are enfranchised, and to be ignorant of the means by which a 
free people form their principles and opinions, and how they 
must unite with a view to opposing the Government measures 
when such do not tend to their welfare. He complains that 
they are incorrigible censors, that they congregate, and that indi- 
vidual character is lost in the mass ; that opinions are generated 
by talking and listening, and reading; that newspapers, meet- 
ings, and conversations combine to produce airy nothings, 
which appear solid and of value. All this sort of thing, which 
he sees in all large cities, in London, Copenhagen, New York, 
Paris, he has not yet learned to look calmly upon, but scoffs at 
with all the virulence of a disappointed man whose absolutism is 
drawing to a close. 

The contempt he flings about him whenever the aggravating 
topic of other people’s concerns turns up would make an in- 
vective worthy of Ovid. He despises Thiers, he despises Jules 
Favre, he despises the Duc de Grammont and General Reile 
and Napoleon III.; in a word, the whole French nation. But 
which, let us ask, is the more notable phenomenon in nature— 
the contempt of one man for over thirty millions of men, or the 
contempt of over thirty millions of men for one man? But he 
did not despise French money, though it did his hungry nation no 
good. Germany is too poor to be benefited by other people’s 
gold; its thirsty sands suck it in as fast asa sponge absorbs 
water. 

He made Thiers and Favre lay down the gold, but he in- 
sulted them in presenting his big bill, and he continues to 
insult them in the publication of these his confessions. We 
do not want the ‘ master-mind’ of a Bismarck to tell us that 
Thiers was clever, attractive, witty, spiritual, and so on, or that 
he was a gentleman; we did not expect to see it exercised in 
telling us that the great Frenchman was not even fit for horse- 
dealing. 

He attributes to Jules Favre the mean device of painting 
his face white in order to act better the pathetic attitude of 
his situation during his negotiations for peace; but let it be ob- 
served that those who live in glass houses should not throw 
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stones. Bismarck does not paint, but he varnishes. Here is 
a man who on his own avowal is vituperative in that he lies 
awake thinking over any wrong that has been done him; a 
man who is deceitful on his own authority in listening to Met- 
ternich’s long yarns with a forced and studied interest in order 
to gain an end; a man who wishes that he were a sovereign 
that he might be hard; here is a man who with all this and far 
worse can yet varnish himself over with religion. 


‘Reflect,’ he said. ‘No, it is a feeling, a mood, an instinct if you 
like. If you reflect, you lose yourself and confute your own argu- 
ment. How aman can live in orderly wise doing his utmost and 
not interfering with others without believing in some recognised 
religion, in God, the all-benevolent, in a Higher Judge and a Future 
Life, I cannot understand. Were I no longer a Christian, I could 
not remain at my post another hour. Did I not reckon with 
my God, I could have no respect for earthly masters. I might 
live and conduct myself well enough. Why should I exert myself 
and work hard and submit to embarrassments and annoyances 
had I not the feeling that I must do my duty before God. Did 
I not believe in an almighty dispensation which has ordained 
this nation for that which is great and good, I would at once give up 
diplomacy, or would never have undertaken it! Orders and titles 
do not attract me ; the firmness I have displayed against all conceivable 
abuses is the result of my confirmed belief. Deprive me of this 
belief, and you deprive me of my Fatherland. Were I not the firm 
believing Christian I am, had I not the wonderful basis of religion, 
you never would have seen such a Chancellor. Produce me a suc- 
cessor with such a basis and I will resign on the spot. But I live 
among heathens. I do not wish, in saying this, to make any 
proselytes, but it is with me a necessity to recognise this belief.’ 


Nowadays we all know the value of religious profession to 
kings and governing families ; it gives them a strong hold on the 
superstitious and ignorant masses. The above sorry jumble is 
just such a confession of faith as one expects from such a man. 
The pith of it is undoubtedly that he is ordained by God to do 


1 It is but fair to point out that the Prince—with all his religious profes- 
sion—did not before leaving Berlin for the seat of war ‘partake of the Holy 
Communion in his rooms in the Wilhelm Strasse,’ as has been said by an 
ingenious writer in one of our journals, who, mistaking the word Abendmahl, 
which means supper, for Heiliges Abendmahl, which means The Lord’s Supper, 
has unconsciously credited the Chancellor with a show of religious fervour 
worthy of his master, the old King—a mistake which has led to other mis- 
takes among the journalist’s brethren, and which has furnished our leading 
caricaturist with a subject for a joke. 
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the work he is engaged about, that he puts his trust in princes 
because he relies on God Almighty, that his Christianity is 
such that in comparison with his high faith the age is pagan. 
For a man who has laid bare motives within him that belong 
to the lowest types of mind, to christianize himself thus and 
proclaim himself elect, shows a marvellous belief on his part 
in human credulity. 

Just as incredible appear his superstitions—his objecting to 
thirteen at dinner and to the conclusion of treaties on a Friday. 
To believe that he really entertains such feelings is probably 
only to be his dupe; he may wish through this small medium 
to be deemed as simple and honest-minded as the meanest 
peasant on his estate to whom he perhaps adapts himself by 
talking about unlucky days. 

One would be little disposed to talk of ‘a great man’ and 
‘master-mind’ in this strain had he not cast off his high 
prestige by vivisecting himself and others, by denouncing whole 
nations, by manifesting under his secretary’s sign manual his 
contempt for all below him, his reverence for all above him in 
power. Such things have been said and done before, and the 
world has exclaimed, ‘a wonderful man!’ But in this day the 
world is ‘taking stock’ of its affairs, and is no longer to be im- 
posed on by successful charlatans. It wants honest men, not 
geniuses to govern it; the united instincts of mankind can 
reach higher conclusions than can the brain of any single man ; 
it is the will of man that is to be done, not that of God- 
appointed ministers, and this the German nation, in closing 
round Bismarckism, is at this moment giving proof. 

If we were to believe the dicta of these elect ministers, that 
God brings about his purposes through them, the sacrifice of 
thousands, tens of thousands, counting as nothing in comparison ; 
if it were our conviction that these elect are Christians among 
pagans, it would amount to very little more than that God is a 
heathen God, and that his system must be resisted. Having 
no such silly beliefs in this fabulous sort of wisdom, or in the 
divine right of crowned mortals, or the injudicious selection of 
princes to do the work of God, we close our notice of this High 
Chancellor’s confessions, viewing him simply in his human 
capacity, and not imposed on by the religious varnish that he 
lays so thick upon his character. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


I. ETON. 


Tue history of Eton is too well known among all who take an 
interest in it for recapitulation here. Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s book 
on the subject contains much that is interesting, and a good 
deal that hardly deserves the epithet. 

To describe Eton as a school is apt to mislead. It is 
analogous in many respects to a university, the head master 
representing the vice-chancellor and proctor, and the masters’ 
houses standing in the place of the colleges. The head master 
of Eton is by no means an absolute despot, like the head master 
of Harrow and Rugby. One of the ablest men who ever taught 
at Eton recommended that the position of the head master 
should be that of a ‘senior tutor,’ and thus described his actual 
status. ‘The head master at Eton is little more than primus 
unter pares. The difference is not nearly so great at Eton 
between one of the senior masters and the head master as it is at 
some other schools, or as one not acquainted with the subject 
might expect.’ It is a significant fact that though a head 
master was dismissed in 1611 on the strange ground of being 
a pluralist, yet there was no instance on record before 1876 of 
an assistant-master’s dismissal from Eton. The abrupt removal 
of Mr. Browning reminded all whom it might concern that 
the head master’s powers had been previously restrained by a 
tacit understanding rather than by any positive ordinance, 
but the state of things described to the Royal Commission of 
1862 by the witness already quoted has probably not been 
materially altered since that time. If, however, the indepen- 
dence of the assistant-masters has not been much diminished, 
the independence of the head master has certainly been increased. 
Before the appointment of the new governing body in 1872 the 
provost had a veto on any change which the head master might 
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propose, and he very frequently exercised his obstructive power. 
The provost has now become merely the chairman of the govern- 
ing body, and the head master is probably as little restrained 
by superior authority as if he were at Harrow or Rugby. An 
Eton master in his own house is almost as absolute as the 
captain of a man-of-war, and he rarely applies to his chief 
except when he wishes to employ him as a flogging agent. In 
this capacity the head master’s duties are almost wholly minis- 
terial, and thus the head of the greatest school in the world can 
be made use of by his own assistants as an instrument for the 
performance of services from which they would themselves 
shrink. The isolation of a master in his house involves a cor- 
responding isolation of the house itself. Boys from different 
houses meet of course in school, but they seldom play together 
on weekdays, or walk together on Sundays, or breakfast in each 
other’s rooms. After ‘lock-up,’ which varies from a quarter to 
nine in summer to five in winter, houses are not, mutually 
accessible, and thus the regular intercourse of boys in different 
houses is restricted to school hours, or, in other words, to an 
almost infinitesimal fraction of the day, during which, though 
social intercourse is doubtless frequent and prolonged, it is yet 
not openly recognised by the authorities, and is therefore carried 
on at a certain risk. It is thus quite possible, and does actually 
happen, that a separate 700s may exist in separate houses, and 
that the difference in social or intellectual character between 
one house and another may be really greater than the corre- 
sponding difference between Eton and Harrow. But even if it 
were not for these special causes, the size of the school would be 
fatal to unity. Eton now consists of nearly a thousand boys, 
and even an Arnold could scarcely have drilled or preached a 
thousand boys into uniformity. ‘My tutor’s pupils,’ or ‘my 
dame’s house,’ are phrases which indicate some bond of union, 
if not some note of character, but that boy must be strangely 
touched by the modern devotion to Humanity (with a big H) 
who would feel much drawn to another merely because they are 
both component parts of the seething mass of boyhood called 
Eton. They are all what Mr. Chadband cailed ‘human boys,’ 
and that is about as much as can be said of them all. 

Another influence at Eton which aggregates boys into 
groups and separates them from the mass of the community 
is the tutorial system. To a large extent this is merely co- 
extensive in its isolating influence with the separation of the 
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houses, but it has also an independent effect of its own. Every 
Eton boy has a tutor, chosen at his entrance into the school by 
his parents, and never afterwards changed, save in very excep- 
tional circumstances. Every tutor is a classical master, and 
every classical master is a tutor, and thus every boy at Eton is 
brought into simultaneous contact with two masters, one whose 
permanent pupil he is, and the other to whose class he belongs 
for the time, unless his tutor and his master in school should 
happen for the nonce to be the same. If a boy lives in a tutor’s 
house, he must be the pupil of the tutor who owns that house, 
and so far the tutorial grouping and the grouping in houses 
coincide. But all houses are not kept by tutors. Some belong 
to mathematical masters, who are not allowed to be tutors, and 
some belong to gentlemen who are not masters at all, and who 
in contempt of their eccentric position are called dames. There 
were also a few houses kept by ladies, but there is now only 
one such house. Every boy who lives in a house belonging to 
a mathematical master or a dame must obviously have a tutor 
outside his own house, and thus the tutorial system introduces 
another disintegrating force besides the semi-independence of 
the houses. It is the business of a tutor not only to give his 
pupils teaching additional to that which they receive in school, 
but also to smooth the way for the master of the division by 
looking over all his pupils’ exercises before they are shown up, 
and making his younger pupils construe their lessons before 
they are taken into school. There certainly seems here to be a 
waste of labour. If it be desirable still to enforce on all comers 
the practice of what is sarcastically called original Latin verse 
composition, so that a boy may leave the school able to write 
bad Latin verse on any subject, and decent English prose on 
none, it is hard that the labour of two scholars should be be- 
stowed on the trash which an idle or stupid lad vamps up for 
immediate consumption in the last half-hour allowed him. Nor 
is it easy to see what are the exact functions of the second man. 
Unless they be to criticise his colleague’s Latin, which would be 
indecorous in the presence of the boy and useless in his absence, 
they must needs be coufined to ascertaining that the author has 
performed correctly the functions of a copying clerk. The tutor’s 
construing too seems open to an objection which may be stated 
in the form of a dilemma. If the boy is required to know his 
lesson when he comes to his tutor, there is no reason why the 
tutor should not complete the performance. If he is not, the 
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practice is a device for dispensing an idle boy from the trouble 
of doing his work. But independently of detailed defects in the 
relation of tutor and pupil at Eton, the relation itself is one of 
great importance and value. Independently of positive know- 
ledge, the position of the tutor is peculiarly favourable for the 
communication of intellectual tastes and sympathies, for stimu- 
lating the curiosity which was not roused by ‘Farnaby ’ and 
‘Poetse Greci,’ but might yet be responsive to the attraction of 
Gibbon or Macaulay, for modifying energies too exclusively be- 
stowed on conflicting theories of irregular verbs, or above all 
for creating that ‘insatiable love of reading’ which no one who 
has it would exchange for ‘ the wealth of the Indies.’ 

We have already spoken of two regulations” by which the 
social life of Eton boys is broken up into fragments, and pre- 
vented from maintaining such unity as it might otherwise be 
able to preserve. But there is one great and fundamental 
dichotomy which is as old as the introduction of the first com- 
mensales or oppidans, distinguishing them from that original 
nucleus of the whole establishment, which is now so small in 
comparison with the foreign offshoot engrafted upon it, that, 
like the elephant in the Cambridge problem, its weight is apt 
to be neglected. The seventy collegers, or boys on the founda- 
tion, who have always been partially supported on such 
remnants of the founder’s munificence as the needs of the 
provost and fellows left untouched, are in many ways a distinct 
and peculiar body, whose manners and conduct are at least as 
well worth study, as those of the curious specimens of school- 
boys and undergraduates presented to the notice of the public 
in popular representations of school and college life. Dr. Good- 
ford has described them as ‘intellectually the élite of the 
school,’ and on that description we shall have a word to say 
further on. But they differ in many essential qualities from the 
schoolfellows by whom they are surrounded. In the first place, 
they are for the most part sons of poor men, their education has 
no business to cost anything at all, and actually does cost very 
little. A generous and wealthy corporation could hardly be 
expected to pay for their tuition, while it was ministering to 
the wants of active and necessitous Fellows, and consequently, 
every colleger pays his tutor ten guineas a year. After providing 
the boys committed to their charge with a respectable dinner and 
an indifferent supper, the underpaid and overworked body to 
Which we have alluded naturally declined being answerable for 
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their breakfast, tea, or washing. But when all the expenses 
caused by these little acts, of what, in a Liberal Government 
dealing with the money of the people, would be called cheese- 
paring economy, but in irresponsible trustees consuming their 
own surplus is styled proper management, have been added 
together, it will be found that a colleger need not cost his 
father more than fifty pounds a year, which is about two hun- 
dred less than the average bills of an oppidan. Rich men do 
oceasionally send their sons into college, but the number of 
wealthy people who simulate the appearance of poverty for pur- 
poses of profit is trifling in comparison with the number of poor 
people who simulate the appearance of wealth for purposes of 
ostentation, and consequently one great distinction between 
collegers and oppidans is kept up. Another point of difference 
is the intellectual standard. The examination for entrance into 
Eton was long a mere farce, and is now such as the most 
moderate abilities could hardly hinder the most moderate ap- 
plication from being sufficient to pass successfully. The col- 
legers are elected by competitive examination, the number of 
vacancies being to the number of candidates in about the pro- 
portion of one to ten. Whether or no the inspired method of 
competition works to the greatest advantage in the case of boys 
of eleven or twelve may perhaps be doubted by the sceptical, 
but*even they will admit that the examiners are not likely to 
choose the very dullest of the candidates. Intellectual capacity 
and material poverty are, in this best of all possible worlds, not 
unfrequently found in combination, but at Eton, instead of 
being sown broadcast over the educational field, they are con- 
fined for the most part to a particular furrow. This intellectual 
distinction is apt to be exaggerated by the noble weakness which 
leads Eton masters to bestow additional pains on pupils who 
are less pecuniarily remunerative, but less mentally discourag- 
ing than their more highly taxed schoolfellows. But this is by 
no meansall. There are intellectual oppidans, and for aught we 
know there may be poor oppidans. Collegers, however, live in a 
separate building, and in schooltime wear a distinctive dress. 
They have social rules and social observances of their own, which 
are very strictly observed, and of which it may be said generally 
that they are neither genial nor rational. The most important 
athletic contest within the school is the football match ¢ at 
the wall’ between collegers and oppidans, which is by no 
means always fought out with the easy bonhomie charac- 
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teristic of university and county cricket matches. Collegers 
and oppidans play more together and mix more together, 
and perhaps understand each other better. Dr. Goodford 
says the collegers are, ‘intellectually, the élite of the school,” 
and so, no doubt, if examinations be the true test, they 
are. But there is such a thing as intellectual pot-hunting, 
otherwise known as concentrated industry, and it is a vice to 
which collegers are singularly prone, and from which oppidans, 
to do them justice, are perfectly free. ‘Culture’ has become 
an offensive piece of slang; but the disinterested pursuit of 
knowledge, if not taken up in youth, permits the manners of 
mature life to be exceedingly savage, and it is not ‘ the doctrine 
of the enclitic ye’ which will ever redeem them. If the gro- 
tesque absurdity of a separate building and a distinctive dress 
were abandoned, so that the two parts of the school should asso- 
ciate as freely as scholars and commoners at Oxford, the oppidans 
would have something in the way of method to teach, as well 
as much in the shape of positive knowledge to learn. A com- 
parison of average boys must, of course, leave the victory with 
the collegers. We are by no means so certain what the result 
would be if an exceptionally favourable specimen of each class 
were selected. The college would also be materially improved 
by its complete separation from King’s College, Cambridge, and 
nothing but powerful interests combined with the old mumbo- 
jumbo of ‘ founder’s wishes’ prevents this from being done. The 
esprit de corps which exists among collegers is in itself, perhaps, 
a quality of doubtful value, as it is certainly a merit in Eton 
men that they are not distinguished by any particular man- 
nerisms, or any particular set of ideas. But that the instincts 
and habits of collegers should be fostered at the University, and 
carried with them into an unappreciative world, is a misfortune 
to them, and no particular advantage to anybody else; while 
‘King’s’ is a bad substitute in a boy’s mind for the acquisition 
of knowledge. 

A consideration of the manners and customs of college brings 
us to another peculiarity, and we venture to think a happy pecu- 
liarity, of Eton life. There is in the school at large no moni- 
torial system. When the celebrated controversy over the con- 
duct of the ‘good and gentle boy’ was flooding the columns of 
the ‘ Times,’ and when Dr. Ridding was showing how fortunate 
it was that he was not expected to teach the rules of English 
grammar or the principles of exact reasoning, Eton was con- 
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tinually mentioned as an instance of a great school managed 
without recourse to Arnold’s scheme. Of the school in general 
this was true, but in college the system exists, though probably 
not in so fully developed a form as at Winchester or Rugby. 
We believe, however, that its results there, as everywhere else, 
are utterly and irredeemably bad. Monitors may be divided 
into two classes. ‘There are the boys who use the power en- 
trusted to them openly and avowedly for their own personal 
convenience, and of them there is nothing more to be saide 
But there is another and far more dangerous class, who, under 
pretence of a moral purpose and a social mission, indulge the 
passion for authority which is always strongest in those least 
fitted to exercise it, and subject their wretched victims to a 
control which in its intensity and minuteness no human being 
ean endure without injury, and which from its nature no boy 
is fitted to exercise in the slightest degree. We suppose no one 
will deny that wisdom, charity, and firmness are essential quali- 
ties in a ruler. Nowa wise boy is a contradiction in terms; 
charity comes slowly of long experience ; and firmness, as dis- 
tinguished from violence and obstinacy, may be found perhaps 
in one boy out of a hundred. Boys are far more cruel than 
men, and if they were not, they would be quite unable to appre- 
ciate or understand the misery which petty forms of tyranny 
inflict on sensitive natures. It is just the boys with sensitive 
natures who are most likely, if they have a fair chance, to 
become good and useful men, and it is intolerable that their 
prospects should be marred and their characters ruined by a 
system which one man of exceptional genius was able to pre- 
serve from gross abuse during his lifetime, and which is, there- 
fore, belauded with parrot-like iteration by his followers in 
defiance of reason and the nature of things. It will be remem- 
bered that Lord Derby and Sir Stafford Northcote, both public 
school men, resigned their seats on the Governing Body of Win- 
chester rather than countenance this cruel abuse, and one of the 
coolest and most sagacious of modern teachers says, in a letter 
to the secretary of the Public Schools Commission, ‘I formed... 
the opinion which all experience and knowledge since acquired 
have confirmed, that the monitorial system at the best is bad, 
a snare to the boys who are entrusted with power, and a miser- 
able substitute for the action of schoolmasters.’ The same high 
authority states in his evidence that a monitor ‘has not, and 
cannot have the tranquillity of mind or the charity needed for 
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dealing with boys. He cannot help provoking them to wrath. 
They do not feel his right to govern as they feel the right of 
one who teaches.’ In fact this unhappy device of a self-con- 


fident dogmatist— 
Is twice cursed, 


It curses him that gives, and him that takes. 


It is the cause of great misery to those who are too young to 
have discovered most of the consolations of sorrow. It puts 
arbitrary power into the hands of some of the least scrupulous 
of mankind, and hides from some of the meanest the conscious- 
ness of their own insignificance. The fusion of collegers and 
oppidans would be a most desirable object if only it washed 
away the dregs of this degrading superstition. All the Eton 
witnesses examined on this subject before the Commission of 
1862, agreed that any good which might lurk in the recesses of 
such delegated authority was readily secured by the easy, confi- 
dential, and in themselves beneficent relations subsisting between 
the owners of houses and the senior boys therein. It is said, 
we know, that the absence of the monitors at Eton increases the 
amount of flogging which the head-master is called upon to 
inflict. If this be so, we can only say that a bad form of 
punishment is carried out at Eton in a better way than else- 
where. Corporal punishment entrusted to the discretion of boys 
is pernicious and degrading to everyone concerned. Flogging 
~ by a master is slightly ridiculous. It is the easy resort of in- 
competent rulers, and will gradually diminish when the coun- 
try awakes to the consideration that to govern Eton satisfac- 
torily a man must be something more than a competent scholar 
with agreeable manners. Besides the authority of the sixth 
form, which is an essential peculiarity of the foundation at 
Eton, there is another attribute belonging to it, which if not 
essential is inseparably accidental, and that is a genuine system 
of fagging. In the oppidan houses the fags are so numerous 
that no individual fag can find his work a serious burden. 
Even in this case we cannot see why a small boy should perform 
menial services unsuited to his previous habits in order that 
the pride of his seniors may be gratified and the pocket of his 
tutor may be saved. Mr. Tulliver surely came to a wise resolu- 
tion when he announced: ‘ Whativer school I send Tom to, it 
shan’t be a ’cademy; it shall be a place where the lads spend 
their time i’ summat else besides blacking the family’s shoes 
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and getting up potatoes.’ Nor do we suppose that he would 
have thought much more favourably of a school which was called 
a college, and in which the big boys’ toast and sausages were 
substituted for the family’s shoes and potatoes. This, however, 
may be regarded by the cynical as a mere ‘ matter of sentiment.’ 
But in college the case is very different. There are few col- 
legers low enough in the school to be fagged, and, consequently, 
those few have a very bad time of it indeed. A late master in 
college told the Commission that ‘ Many a little boy has got up at 
seven, and what with fagging, and his duties of construing, afid 
so on, has not got his breakfast till ten.’ And long after the 
Commission sat, it is within our personal knowledge that one fag 
might have three masters, might get his breakfast when he 
could, and might be thankful if he got any tea at all. Thata 
little boy should be thus impeded and tormented in order that 
he may perform with infinite pains and hopeless inadequacy the 
functions of a domestic servant, is a fact which might almost 
have moved Democritus to tears and Heraclitus to laughter. 
This is the last, and we think not the weakest, reason we have 
to give why the distinction between collegers and oppidans 
should in future be simply one of payment, and why a barrier, 
which the good sense and good breeding of the upper boys is 
slowly breaking down, should be finally removed by authorities 
who may at least follow, if they cannot lead. 

Euripides, in a famous passage which it is to be feared that 
few of those to whom it refers would be able to construe, de- 
clares that of all the many evils which afflicted his country the 
greatest was a class of men called athletes. Euripides, how- 
ever, was speaking of contests which demanded, not only bodily 
skill and agility, but also the risk of life and limb, and there- 
fore the candidates for athletic honours were at all events sub- 
ject to one deterring influence. But the safe and inglorious 
pursuit of what are now called ‘ athletic sports, requires from its 
votaries nothing but the abandonment of all other objects than 
the unnatural development of some few of the animal functions. 
The worship of the body is in our opinion a debasing icoletry, 
but all medical men agree that the form which that worship now 
assumes is most injurious to its object, and even the lowest ideal 
loses most of its attraction when it is pursued by means which can- 
not by any possibility lead to its attainment. Eton has had its 
full share in this curious fetishism. It is, of course, desirable 
that boys should have every opportunity for cricket, and boat- 
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ing, and football, though the master who thinks that they need 
encouragement in such matters must have a very imperfect 
knowledge of a boy’s nature. But at Eton, instead of being a 
means of exercise and recreation, games and ‘sports’ have come 
to be regarded as the most serious business of life. Success in 
them is the highest claim to distinction ; success in what is 
officially assumed to be the business of the place is rather 
despised than otherwise, unless, indeed, the delusion prevails 
that it has been obtained ‘ without sapping.’ It has been most 
truly observed that ‘the greatest man in the school is the 
captain of the boats; next to him is the captain of the eleven.’ 
In fact, we have little doubt that if the present captain of the 
boats, whoever he may be, were to enter a public building, 
simultaneously with royalty, he would bow quite naturally and 
gracefully in acknowledgment of any applause which might 
ensue. On the other hand, a witness before the Commission, 
when asked what was the boys’ opinion of intellectual distinc- 
tion, replied that if it was accompanied by success in games, it 
did not stand much in a boy’s way. Of course no boy really 
believes anything of this sort. But Mrs. Grundy, at a public 
school, is far more powerful than the same lady in general 
society, and what no boy thinks all boys, in their ridiculous fear 
of each other, loudly assert. It is much to be regretted that 
some masters should have given their sanction to what they, at 
least, must know to be an absurd and mischievous delusion. A 
very odd instance of the superstitious reverence for games which 
boys profess is given by a witness before the Commission of 
1862, from whose evidence we have already quoted more than 
once. He is speaking of ‘ Pop,’ or the School Debating Society, 
and he says, ‘Boys are often elected into it as good football 
players. We had always thought that the foot-and-mouth 
disease was confined to sheep and cattle. We have a word to 
say about compulsory games, which exist at Eton, as, we sup 

pose, at all public schools. “We are not about to introduce any 
high-flown notions of the liberty of the subject, but we desire 
to take our stand on the simple principle that amusements 
ought to be amusing. If games were the serious business of 
the place, we could understand the authorities refusing to allow 
any choice in the matter. But as they can hardly contend this, 
as the permission of particular games is a matter of indulgence, 
and abstention from them is enforced as a punishment, we 
hardly see on what principle a master can sanction the right of 
VOL. XI, NO. XXII. D . 
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one boy to dictate the character of another boy’s amusements. 
If a shivering urchin of twelve objects to spend the brief leisure 
of a winter’s afternoon in grazing his scalp and bruising his 
shins over football ‘at the wall,’ probably the most brutal game 
in the world, it seems hard that he should be compelled to do 
so in order that his sufferings may divert the humour, or his 
obedience gratify the pride, of some older but not wiser person. 
Surely a compulsory game, an enforced amusement, an imposed 
recreation are ludicrous contradictions in terms, 

Since the Royal Commission of 1862 concluded its kabours 
there have been introduced into Eton what, by a somewhat 
exaggerated courtesy, have been styled reforms. Perhaps the 
most remarkable thing about these reforms is that any human 
being should have been found to consider them excessive. Arch- 
deacon Balston, however, who considers French no part of a 
gentleman’s education, was such a person; and as the reforms 
in question led to his resignation of the head-mastership, they 
can hardly be said to have been without their value. What 
was the nature of these terrible changes? They were partly 
spiritual and partly material. Let us, as in duty bound, begin 
with the spiritual. The headmaster, disliking the tedium of 
repeated ‘ absences’ or roll-calls, had invoked the assistance of a 
still higher authority than himself, and boys were compelled to 
attend Divine service twice on holydays and once on half-holy- 
days, as a guarantee that they had not strayed too far from the 
precincts of the school. On whole school-days, from the necessity 
of the case, no Deus ex machind was required. It apparently 
struck people in the year 1868 that this arrangement was a little 
irreverent, and a short daily service was substituted. It was also 
felt that French, German, Italian, and the exact sciences might, 
together with modern history, be accorded some slight acknow- 
ledgment without injustice to the superior claims of Apollonius 
Rhodius and Cornelius Nepos; though we believe it is still quite 
possible for a boy to go through Eton without losing the impres- 
sion that the days are longer in summer than in winter, because 
heat expands all things. The position of mathematics has also 
been slightly improved, and it may be possible for a boy to 
learn at Eton, without extra tuition, enough arithmetic, al- 
gebra, and Euclid to qualify him for the post of wooden spoon. 

Tt was once said by an outspoken pessimist that boys recog- 
nised no vice except stealing. That is a hard saying, and we 
fear that if it includes the theft of books and umbrellas it is 
scarcely accurate. Cruelty, if it be very gross and obvious, cowar- 
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dice, provided it be not moral, and lying to anyone but a master, 
may, perhaps, fairly be added to the list. Even when so rein- 
forced it is not a formidable one, and would, perhaps, hardly 
answer the requirements of any moral philosopher, to say 
nothing of the divine. We suppose that Eton is in this respect 
much like any other large boarding school for big boys. Until 
it shall be recognised that to take a boy permanently away 
from his home, from the influence of his father, his mother, and 
his sisters, and to cast him into a society totally unlike anything 
which he will meet with in the world, where he will prematurely 
discover much of which he had better be ignorant, and remain 
ignorant of much which it is literally of vital importance that 
he should know, is not a natural method of education; the 
standard of schoolboy morality is no more likely to be raised 
than is the roughness of schoolboy manners to be softened. The 
curiously artificial offence known as sneaking arises directly 
from the absence of confidence between man and boy which 
naturally exists in a home, but cannot be counterfeited in a 
school; and the system which makes every master the ‘ natural 
enemy’ of every boy, though it tends to the preservation of 
certain ‘rules of the game,’ is not favourable to the regular 
observance of a rational morality. We believe that Eton boys, 
as a rule, are rather shocked by swearing, though perhaps they 
would not be prepared to stigmatise it as a distinct offence. 
Drunkenness is very lightly regarded, for it is not considered 
part of a boy’s education to learn the medical evidence for the 
consequences of alcoholic excess. A boy is flogged and degraded 
if he gets drunk; but he probably thinks that he is punished 
on theological grounds which he may not understand, or may 
not feel himself compelled to adopt. Few boys are conscious 
that their bodies are the temple of the Holy Ghost; but any 
boy can be made to understand how intemperance affects the 
nervous system. ‘The special form of indulgence most common 
among unmarried men is virtually unknown in public schools, 
and perhaps hardly presents itself to the imagination of most 
boys. To the moral effect of aggregating boys together, and 
isolating them from the other sex, we cannot do more than 
allude in these pages. ‘Outraged nature,’ as Gibbon says, ‘ has 
her occasional revenges.’ 

So long as Parliament shall see fit to exempt public schools, 
on the ground of their superior dignity and position, from the 
supervision to which national schools are subject, we cannot 
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hope to be rid of the scandalous possibility that a lad may leave 
Eton with a poor smattering of two dead languages, and in 
almost absolute ignorance of his own. But, as no one denies 
that a classical education has its advantages, it may be worth 
while to consider briefly what has been Eton’s success in her 
own peculiar sphere. The effects of a classical training upon 
the average man have, perhaps, been insufficiently regarded, 
nor are they particularly easy to estimate. We all know Mr. 
Riley, who ‘ had received a tincture of the classics at the Great 
Mudport Free School, and had a sense of understanding Latin 
generally, though his comprehension of any particular Latin 
was not ready. Doubtless there remained a subtle aroma from his 
juvenile contact with the “De Senectute ” and the Fourth Book 
of the“ Aineid ;” but it had ceased to be distinctly recognisable 
as classical, and was only perceived in the higher finish and 
force of his auctioneering style.’ Substitute Eton for Mudport, 
and parliamentary for auctioneering, and you will not have far 
to go before you meet Mr. Riley in the flesh. The Fourth Book 
of the ‘ Aneid’ is a great work of creative imagination, and we 
shall not be suspected of alluding to it when we say that ‘ the 
wiser mind grieves less for what age takes away than what it 
leaves behind’ of the learning acquired at school. But it 
should be remembered that, if really well-informed men have 
forgotten most of what they learned at school, it is what they 
then learned which has enabled them to acquire their present 
knowledge. It does not much matter what a clever boy learns, 
so that it be something hard. At least, it does not matter in 
regard to his mental training. It is, of course, not desirable 
that boys should derive, like Lydgate, from their classical read- 
ing, ‘a general notion of secresy and obscenity in regard to their 
internal structure.’ Nor is it well that they should read such 
empty rhetoric as the ‘ Menexenus,’ nor such unadulterated 
trash as the compilation which goes by the name of ‘ Cornelius 
Nepos.’ But the patient study of the Greek language has dis- 
ciplined the minds of many men who never opened a Greek 
book after leaving college, and ‘ the finest of human intellects, 
exercising boundless control over the finest of human language,’ 
has, when not tested by obviously spurious dialogues, formed in 
many boys an instinctive standard of taste at least equal in 
value to any which modern rules of esthetic criticism could 
supply. In stating objections to the practice of original com- 
position in Latin verse, which is the pet hobby of Eton teachers, 
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we are conscious that we must seem to the world at large to be 
flogging the deadest of dead horses. But it is a practice which 
Eton obstinately maintains, in spite of academical usage and 
public disapproval ; and therefore it may be worth while to men- 
tion that, whereas there are about half-a-dozen Englishmen in 
a generation capable of expressing their thoughts in respectable 
Latin verse, and they never think of doing it, the manufacture 
of such verses as pass muster at Eton is the easiest, as it is the 
most useless, of literary accomplishments. It acts, moreover, 
as a premium upon shallow self-complacency. No boy with an 
_ ordinary share of intellectual self-respect is willing to express 
in obscure Latin thoughts which would be universally recognised 
as trivial if they were clothed in plain English. The ‘ irre- 
sponsible, indolent’ shuffler, on the other hand, who lives from 
hand to mouth, and is satisfied with a technical discharge of 
scholastic obligations, rejoices in a device which enables him to 
palm off upon his teachers any stuff which can be proved to 
scan, and cannot be proved not to construe. In Watson’s 
‘Life of Porson,’ a book which had not been published when 
Macaulay declared Tomline’s ‘Life of Pitt’ to be the worst 
specimen of biography in the English language, may be found 
the illustrious scholar’s opinion of composition in Latin and 
Greek verse. Porson regards it as a useful exercise; and why? 
Because it improves the taste, exercises the imagination, or cul- 
tivates the style? Not at all. Because, if it is a cento of 
classical quotations, as it ought to be, it fixes the attention and 
improves the memory; while the very conditions of its success 
in this respect entirely destroy its intrinsic and literary value. 
Porson was beyond all comparison the greatest scholar ever 
educated at Eton, and his translation of ‘Three Children 
Sliding on the Ice’ into Greek iambics is, perhaps, as clever a 
piece of composition as was ever turned out by an Eton man: but 
all that he can say in favour of writing Greek and Latin verses, 
however applicable to accomplished scholars translating for the 
increase of their learning, has absolutely no reference to igno- 
rant boys composing for the benefit of their minds. The per- 
manent value of such efforts on the part of the most successful 
labourers may, we suppose, be fairly tested by the ‘Muse 
Etonenses.’ Porson was of opinion that that elegant publica- 
tion was not worth the paper on which it was printed, and 
probably few people with any sense of the value of time and 
rags will be disinclined to agree with him. Lord Wellesley’s 
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great political achievements have given to his elegant trifling 
a popularity which it would not otherwise have obtained; and 
the same may be said of Canning, for the world is justly inter- 
ested in a man of practical ability who has written Latin verses 
of his own free will. The beautiful Greek elegiacs which Mr. 
Swinburne has prefixed to ¢ Atalanta in Calydon’ may be attri- 
buted by the partiality of Eton men to the influence of Etonian 
scholarship ; but calmer critics would be better pleased if boys 
who were not poets displayed a more solid acquaintance with 
the substance of a somewhat narrow education. 

We have already referred in sufficient detail to the practical 
and traditional limits within which the authority of a head- 
master of Eton is confined. Butit is a matter of obvious neces- 
sity that the chief of a great school should exercise the strongest 
influence upon the moral and social tone of both masters and 
boys. Eton has not been accustomed to be ruled with a strong 
hand, like Rugby and Marlborough. It has never fallen under 
the dominion of an ecclesiastical sect, like Radley and Brad- 
field. The despotism of Keate was confined to the boys, and 
Hawtrey’s varied accomplishments were not represented in the 
studies of the place. It has therefore been only indirectly 
and by gradual means that the character of its headmaster has 
stamped itself upon Eton. In many cases, no doubt, there has been 
no character to stamp. The grotesque regulation which for two 
hundred years limited the selection for the headship of the largest 
school in England to members of the smallest college in Cambridge 
could not be expected to furnish, and did not furnish, men of wide 
intelligence and strong character to fill that important post. 
Of Eton headmasters since the Revolution, Goodall, Keate, and 
Hawtrey are alone remembered. Goodall was a kindly obstruc- 
tive, of whom we do not propose to speak further here. He 
was one of those absurdly consistent Tories who have passed 
away from political and social life in England; and the most 
noticeable fact about him now is, that he gave an English king 
a wholesome lesson in politeness, for the details of which we 
must refer our readers to Mr. Lyte’s book. Keate has been 
described by Mr. Kinglake, which is a sufficient reason for not 
describing him again. Mr. Lyte has incorporated in his pages 
a beautiful account of Hawtrey by a well-known hand, from 
which we will make a brief extract. 


‘Such was the man; not an accurate scholar, though versed in many 
tongues ; not thoroughly well informed, though he had spent thirty 
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thousand pounds on books; not able to estimate correctly the intel- 
lectual development of younger men, though he corresponded with the 
leaders of England and France; not qualified to train schoolboys in 
competition with a Vaughan or a Kennedy possessing the advanced 
knowledge of a later generation, for he had never even been a Uni- 
versity man, only a King’s-man ; not one that could be said to organise 
well, for from first to last he dealt in makeshift and patchwork ; yet, 
for all that, a hero among schoolmasters, for he was beyond his fellows 
candid, fearless, and bountiful: passionate in his indignation against 
cruelty, ardent in admiring all virtue and all show of genius; so for- 
giving that for fifty years he seized every chance of doing kindness 
to aman who had tormented him at school; and so ingenuous, that 
when he had misunderstood a boy’s character and then found himself 
wrong, he suddenly grasped his hand, and owned his error magnani- 
mously. Many men have laughed at his rhetoric, and made them- 
selves a reputation for wit by telling stories of his behaviour. Such 
men have probably never read the second part of ‘Don Quixote.’ The 
Knight was, after all, a true gentleman of fine mind, and his death 
was pathetic. Our headmaster was worthy of a high-souled poetical 
nation in its best age ; and old men who had been his compeers in 
society wept at his funeral with younger men who had only been his 
humble yoke-fellows. 


We are not violating any secret in saying that Hawtrey has 
had no successor. Dr. Goodford was a successful disciplinarian 
and an excellent teacher, but his reputation was confined within 
the walls of the school. Of his successor it is unnecessary to 
speak. In 1868, when that successor resigned, there was a great 
flourish of trumpets. A new era was to be inaugurated. The 
blighting thraldom of King’s was to be shaken off, and the 
boasted reforms to have the advantage of being superintended 
by an oppidan and an Oxford man, who had already filled the 
offices of Proctor in his University, Professor of Divinity at 
Durham, and Second Master at Winchester, without failure in 
any of those exalted situations. Everyone felicitated Eton on 
the acquisition she had won. ‘The ‘ Times,’ which had strongly 
advocated the appointment, naturally joined in the chorus of 
congratulation, and, the Saturnian kingdom having returned, it 
seemed quite a pity that there were no Eton shares to go up. 
After the lapse of eleven years, it may not be presumptuous to 
ask how these high expectations have been fulfilled. Dr. 
Hornby had a fair field and considerable favour, and one not 
unnaturally looks to see what he has done init. The numbers 
of the school have not fallen off. They are considerably nearer 
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a thousand now than they were in 1868. The new governing 
body have not dismissed the -headmaster, though on two occa- 
sions it appeared exceedingly likely that they would do so. 
He, on the other hand, has succeeded in creating a precedent 
by dismissing an assistant, though at a cost to the school, and to 
himself, which will probably not induce him to repeat the ex- 
periment. But these outward and visible achievements are not 
adequate symbols of a headmaster’s success. It is scarcely 
within the compass of human incompetency to keep down the 
numbers of a school which is fashionable among most parents 
who have money to squander. A genuine interest, and a real 
knowledge of what the conditions and circumstances of a school 
are, lead to the examination of other than statistical signs. 
The knowledge that, since Dr. Hornby’s appointment, an at- 
tempt to throw a master into Barnes Pool resulted in the imme- 
diate expulsion of no single offender, whether it made Keate 
turn in his grave or not, certainly suggests an inquiry into 
modern discipline at Eton. 

We challenge contradiction when we say that that discipline 
has never been at so low an ebb as it is now. Facts communi- 
cated in private conversation cannot be transferred to these 
pages, and we must therefore content ourselves with saying, 
what is known to all who know the present state of Eton, that 
boys do things with perfect impunity, which a few years ago they 
would not have dreamt of doing unless they thought the per- 
formance worth a flogging. But there are other things as 
important as discipline. The headmaster is personally entrusted 
with the teaching of the first thirty-two boys in the school, in- 
cluding in almost every case those who obtain open scholarships 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Such a task is of the greatest 
delicacy and importance, and it is one which it might be thought 
that any man with a heart or a head would value greatly and 
discharge conscientiously. But there are persons in high places 
who have yet to learn that the responsibility of a teacher is not 
discharged by a mechanical adherence to routine, and that in- 
difference far more than inaccuracy discourages the aspirations 
and impedes the progress of a student. How people who do not 
take an intense interest in the minds and characters of boys con- 
trive to endure the drudgery of teaching, we cannot pretend to 
understand. Sure we are that there is no influence more deaden- 
ing to the intellectual life, and paralysing to the intellectual 
advancement, of a great school than that it should be presided 
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over by a man who fulfils his duties in the dead letter and 
violates them in the living spirit, who administers instruction 
according to the contract, and cares not how it be received, who, 
if we may slightly alter the words of Prior, in dealing with 
those that are set under him, 


Is to their virtues very blind, 

Ts to their faults a little kind, 

Lets all their ways be unconfined, 
And claps the padlock on their mind. 


The selection of his assistants is not the least important part 
of aheadmaster’s duties. The University Calendar is an interest- 
ing work ; but it is an insufficient guide to character, and a First 
Class man, or even a Senior Classic, may be a very incompetent 
instructor. Masterships at Eton were once described, with 
curious infelicity of diction, as the peculium of the Fellows of 
King’s. It is now many years since the first ‘alien’ was ap- 
pointed; but King’s still monopolises a large number of these 
lucrative posts, and though one distinguished gentleman not 
educated at Eton has been appointed, he is almost a solitary 
exception among the classical tutors to a rule certainly more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance. If we ask on what 
principle the present headmaster has exercised this—we will not 
say high privilege, but grave responsibility, we may pause long 
fora reply. It is rumoured that some gentlemen have been 
selected, who were more distinguished by the absence of errors 
in their composition than by the presence of ideas in their heads, 
and that for duties requiring energy and activity the principal 
qualifications are understood to be negative. Next to the im- 
portance of selecting assistants is the importance of dealing with 
them when they are selected. ‘The circumstances and traditions 
of Eton tend, as we have already observed, to secure to every 
master a tolerable amount of independence, and an opportunity 
for developing his own ideas and perfecting his own plans with- 
out undue interference from the central authority. But of 
course such a state of things, whether desirable or not, presup- 
poses a fair, open, and liberal mind in the chief person concerned. 
If ecclesiastical orthodoxy or social conservatism be either made 
requisites in the candidates fur office, or enforced upon the 
existing officers, the traditional freedom of the Eton master is 
either useless or unattainable. Eton is a national institution, 
and it should always reflect or represent the different opinions, 
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creeds, and parties by which the nation is divided. It must not 
be made the property of a sect, though that sect be the Church 
of England; nor the nursery of any school of thought, however 
safe and respectable that school may be. If liberal sentiments 
are to be proscribed in the teachers of that noble seminary, if a 
slavish adherence to obsolete prejudice is to be there considered 
a virtue, and a disinterested effort to correct abuses is to be there 
treated as a crime, the public will do well to reflect whether 
they can suffer the liberty of Eton to be restricted without en- 
dangering the liberty of England. An illiberal training of 
youth is productive of two distinct dangers. Some minds are 
by it permanently cramped and warped, and turned away from 
the disinterested love of truth. Others are led into the rejection 
of obligations which all good men acknowledge, because they 
have been tied and bound in prejudices which all wise men 
discard. That an Eton education may never lead to either of 
these two results should be the ardent wish of all who have 
Eton’s interests at heart, and the earnest endeavour of all who 
have those interests in charge. 

We have spoken of the life of the masters ; let us say a word 
on the more important subject of the life of the boys. It would 
be ungracious and improper to approach this question without 
expressing the pleasure and the profit we have derived from the 
vivid, faithful, and charming narrative called ‘A Day of my Life 
at Eton.’ The tone of the book may be somewhat rose-coloured, 
for Eton is not exactly a Rosherville; but if a day was to be 
selected, it was natural to choose a bright day. We doubt 
whether an oppidan at Eton can have any real reason to com- 
plain of his food; but something must be conceded to artistic 
requirements, and it is much more amusing to describe a bad 
dinner than a good one. These are the only faults which we 
can find in the book. Nothing could be more inimitably 
sketched than the genial, if somewhat contemptuous, tolerance 
which the Eton boy has for his tutor, or his dutiful endeavour 
to do the best he can for the classical authors in translating 
them, coupled with the deeply-rooted conviction that whatever 
you do, you cannot ‘make sense’ of them. They lived long ago, 
and ‘sense’ is a comparatively modern invention, more modern 
than Mr. Bohn’s translations. We should be glad to think that 
all schoolboys were as good-humoured as the author of this nice 
little book, who, from first to last, never says a bad word of any- 
body. But, alas! if boys have naturally good tempers, in- 
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voluntary contact with their fellows does not tend to improve 
them. 

Lord Beaconsfield has, apparently, a strong belief in 
the romantic, not to say extravagant, character of schoolboy 
friendship in general, and in a most ludicrous passage of 
‘Coningsby’ he gives his idea of the sentiments with which Eton 
boys in particular regard each other. We fear that some of 
his Lordship’s aristocratic friends, perhaps the noble poet now 
at the head of the Post Office, must have indulged themselves in 
the reprehensible attempt to discover how much a cynical 
novelist would believe. We are inclined to think, upon the 
whole, that healthy and courageous boys, who are conscious 
that they cannot bully each other, live upon terms, if not of 
mutual respect, at any rate of mutual forbearance. But, 
undoubtedly, the constant friction of life in a boarding-house 
generates a certain amount of irritation, which liberates itself 
at the expense of those whom any mental, moral, or physical 
defect renders objects of natural contempt or of safe attack. The 
elder and greater Pitt, who was himself an Eton man, says, in a 
passage quoted by Mr. Lyte, that ‘a public school might suit a 
boy of a turbulent, forward disposition, but would not do where 
there was any gentleness.’ And lives will continue to be darkened 
and characters to be ruined until this fact shall have been realised 
eenerally and acted upon consistently. In Mr. Symonds’s 
recently published account of a very different Etonian may be 
read the following question of Mrs. Shelley: ‘Tamed by 
affection, but unconquered by blows, what chance was there that 
Shelley should be happy at a public school?’ In the particular 
case of Shelley we feel sceptical, for it is admitted that he was 
very popular with boys of his own age, and he had plenty of 
animal spirits. But it is undoubtedly true that not the least 
valuable and fruitful natures receive serious and irreparable 
injury from a discipline through which stronger or coarser dis- 
positions pass without perceptible damage, if often without 
appreciable improvement. ‘There is, perhaps, one class of boys 
who receive unmixed benefit from Eton, and they are the sons 
of noblemen. Sydney Smith, indeed, says: ¢‘ A public school is 
thought to be the best cure for the insolence of youthful aris- 
tocracy. This insolence, however, is not a little increased by the 
homage of masters, and would soon meet with its natural check 
in the world. There can be no occasion to bring 500 boys to- 
gether to teach to a young nobleman that proper demeanour 
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which he would learn so much better from the first English 
gentleman whom he might think proper to insult.’ As to the 
‘homage of masters,’ we do not believe in it. The University 
Don, especially if he be a Radical, has an inexplicable delight 
in pupils with handles to their names; but Eton masters, at 
all events, are too well acquainted with the commodity to 
appraise it above its value. Since duelling has gone out of 
fashion, and the ‘ noble art of self-defence’ is left to babes and 
sucklings, the second part of Smith’s answer, which comes rather 
oddly from a clergyman, has ceased to apply. Eton is tho- 
roughly democratic, and a little rough handling is not a 
bad thing when bestowed upon 


Some tenth transmitter of a foolish face, 


who considers himself better than other people. We are in- 
clined to think that Eton is a very nice place for a big boy. He 
has several people ready to do for him what he ought to do for 
himself. If he be of average capacity, he has long since 
discovered how to make the most favourable impression 
upon his tutor at the least cost of time and trouble to him- 
self. He has ample leisure for indulgence in such athletic 


or intellectual pursuits as may be most congenial to his body, 
mind, or purse. He lives in a beautiful place, is well fed, 
and works when and as long as it suits his convenience. His 
life is really more like the oyoX7 of the Athenian citizen than the 
disorderly scramble and bustle of professional existence in Eng- 
land. If conversation stagnates, there is the never-failing 
resource of gossip about the masters, and, if there is actual 
want of employment, a lower boy can always be teased. As to 
the lower boys themselves, well, there were slaves even at 
Athens, and they can look forward to inflicting upon others in 
the future whatever they have suffered themselves in the past. 
Moreover, there can be little doubt that the searching analysis 
to which they subject the conduct and motives of their fag- 
masters is in itself an intellectual pleasure not lightly to be 
esteemed. This kind of descriptive discussion has lately been 
expressed with admirable fidelity in a novel called ‘ Lady’s 
Holm,’ which, curiously enough, is written by a woman. 


‘The minor is not a bad sort; you have got to do what he tells 
you, or he’s likely enough to shy a book at your head; but he wants 
very little waiting on, and he’s awfully kind when a fellow’s in any 
sort of trouble. That poor little beggar, Parke, would never have 
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got through last half, but for him. Don’t you remember how awfully 
down he was after his mother died ?’ 

‘Yes, remember. Now, the major is a regular brute, I think. 
T have not had five minutes for breakfast any day this week, and I’ve 
been late for chapel twice already. If anything goes wrong he never 
gets into arage, but he keeps quite cool and gives you some beastly 
punishment or other. One day last week he sent Jackson up to 
L.’s (1 Layton’s) for a penny bun three times running, because he had 
forgotten the eggs and let them boil hard. Three miles, at the very 
least (? six) for overboiling his eggs. And it’s just the same, 
whatever happens to put him out. I call it a beastly shame.’ 

If Eton boys have little respect for rank, we fear that they 
have a most precocious sense of the advantages of wealth. Mr. 
Gladstone, of whom all Eton men, whatever they may say, are 
proud, lately called attention, in an impressive speech, to the 
growth of this ignoble sentiment among those who ought from 
their youth and inexperience to be especially free from it. 
Contempt of poverty is perhaps general among boys. It is 
related of one of the present Bench of Bishops that his school- 
fellows, finding to their horror that he had only one suit of 
clothes, indulged their righteous indignation by throwing them 
into a neighbouring pond ; and we can ourselves remember the 
bitterness excited by the fact that a master, against whom much 
graver charges might have been brought, had worn the same 
coat for several years. But the converse feeling is quite 
modern, and is perhaps more prevalent at Eton than anywhere 
else. It isa subject of no common importance, and it is one 
on which a really strong headmaster might exert the greatest 
influence. We have no inclination to engage in declamatory 
abuse of luxury or to advocate any Spartan or monastic rigour. 
There is no reason why the sons of affluent parents should not 
be reasonably comfortable at school. But idle ostentation and 
vulgar display are not qualities to be encouraged in a place of 
education. No hard-and-fast line can be laid down separating 
innocent expenditure from reckless extravagance, or suitable 
indulgence from unjustifiable excess; but that schoolmaster is 
unworthy of the name who cannot impress upon the unspoilt 
minds of the young and thoughtful the meanness of merely 
material aims, the benefit of manliness and simplicity of life. 

One word in conclusion. We have dealt throughout these 
remarks almost entirely in hostile animadversion. We cannot 
profess to regard the present system of education and discipline 
in public schools as perfect or final, nor to look upon Eton as 
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even a perfect specimen of an imperfect class. It is not her 
best friends who would teach her so to regard herself. The law 
of ceaseless change and development which pervades human 
society cannot be suspended in favour of any establishment, 
however great; of any traditions, however venerable. But we 
are well aware that the memories which cling round an ancient 
and splendid institution, and the associations which every event 
in her history embodies, are not to be weighed in the balance 
of utilitarian criticism, nor tested by the standard of inflexible 
logic. The very buildings may be held in not unreasonable 
reverence where successive generations of unsullied minds and 
undaunted hearts have been more or less adequately prepared 
for that ‘infinite jumble, and mess, and dislocation,’ which men 
call the battle of life. The innocence and the confidence pass 
away soon enough. | 

The least sensitive nature must feel a certain awe in 
contemplating the infinite possibilities of good and evil which 
the very name of a great public school suggests. But the name 
of no other school recalls such a thronging crowd of great 
achievements, illustrious men, noble traditions, as does the 
name of Eton. Nor can any party, or any sect, claim a 
monopoly of interest in this great school. Whigs and Tories, 
Liberals and Conservatives, Protestants and Catholics, sceptics 
and devotees, have been formed within the walls of Eton. No 
Englishman can think lightly of such a place, nor contemplate 
its future without grave anxiety. The inheritance of ages is 
indeed a precious possession, if it be understood rightly and used 
wisely. No modern seminary, however perfect in construction, 
can hope to contend with the accumulated strength of an 
ancient reputation wielded by trained intelligence, and directed 
to worthy aims. Impressions made in boyhood are seldom 
really effaced. Old opinions take new names, old beliefs are 
professedly abandoned. But the work which is done at school, 
whether for good or for evil, is done once for all, for it is wrought 
upon material which is ‘ Wax to receive, and marble to retain.’ 
It is not a small thing to form the characters of men who may 
one day guide the action of England, or influence the thought 
of the world. The greatest of Eton’s sons has no reason to be 
ashamed of what she has done in the past, and the humblest 


may be permitted to hope that she will prove not unequal to 
her high destiny in the future. 

















L1HE NUPTIALS OF ATITILA. 


I. 


FLAT as to an eagle’s eye, 
Earth hung under Attila. 
Sign for carnage gave he none. 
In the peace of his disdain, 
Sun and rain, and rain and sun, 
Cherished men to wax again, 
Crawl, and in their manner die. 
On his people stood a frost. 
Like the charger cut in stone, 
Rearing stiff, the warrior host, 
Which had life from him alone, 
Craved the trumpet’s eager note, 
As the bridled earth the Spring. 
Rusty was the trumpet’s throat 
He let chief and prophet rave ; 
Venturous earth around him string 
Threads of grass and slender rye, 
Wave them, and untrampled wave. 
O for the time when God did ery, 
Eye and have, my Attila! 


II. 


Scorn of conquest filled like sleep 
Him that drank of havoc deep 


When the Green Cat pawed the globe: 


When the horsemen from his bow 
Shot in sheaves and 1aade the foe 
Crimson fringes of a robe, 

Trailed o’er towns and fields in woe; 
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When they streaked the rivers red, 
When the saddle was the bed. 
Attila, my Attila! 


III. 


He breathed peace and pulled a flower. 
Eye and have, my Attila! 

This was the damsel IIdico, 

Rich in bloom until that hour : 

Shyer than the forest doe 

Twinkling slim through branches green. 

Yet the shyest shall be seen. 
Make the bed for Attila! 


IV. 


Seen of Attila, desired, 

She was led to him straightway : 

Radiantly was she attired ; 

Rifled lands were her array, 

Jewels bled from weeping crowns, 

Gold of woeful fields and towns. 

She stood pallid in the light. 

How she walked, how withered white, 

From the blessing to the board, 

She who should have proudly blushed, 

Women whispered, asking why, 

Hinting of a youth, and hushed. 

Was it terror of her lord? 

Was she childish ? was she sly? 

Was it the bright mantle’s dye 

Drained her blood to hues of grief 

Like the ash that shoots the spark ? 

See the green tree all in leaf: 

See the green tree stripped of bark !— 
Make the bed for Attila! 


V. 


Round the banquet-table’s load 
Scores of iron horsemen rode; 
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Chosen warriors, keen and hard ; 
Grain of threshing battle-dints ; 
Attila’s fierce body-guard, 
Smelling war like fire in flints. 
Grant them peace be fugitive ! 
Iron-capped and iron-heeled, 
Each against his fellow’s shield 
Smote the spear-head, shouting, Live, 
Attila! my Attila! 
Eagle, eagle of our breed, 
Eagle, beak the lamb, and feed! 
Have her, and unleash us! live, 
Attila! my Attila! 


YI. 

He was of the blood to shine 
Bronze in joy, like skies that scorch. 
Beaming with the goblet wine 
In the wavering of the torch, 
Attila looked on his bride. 

Eye and have, my Attila! 
Tair in her wide robe was she: 
Where the robe and ‘vest divide 
Fair she seemed surpassingly : 
Soft, yet vivid as the stream 
Danube rolls in the moonbeam 
Through rock-barriers: but she smiled 
Never, she sat cold as salt: 
Open-mouthed as a young child 
Wondering with a mind at fault. 

Make the bed for Attila! 


VII. 
Under the thin hoop of gold 


Whence in waves her hair outrolled, 
’Twixt her brows the women saw 
Shadows of a vulture’s claw 

Gript in flight: strange knots that sped 
Closing and dissolving aye: 

Such as wicked dreams betray 

When pale dawn creeps o’er the bed. 
NO. XXII. E 
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They might show the common pang 
Known to virgins, in whom dread 
Hunts their bliss like famished hounds, 
While the chiefs with roaring rounds : 
Tossed her to her lord, and sang 
Praise of him whose hand was large, 
Cheers for beauty brought to yield, 
Chirrups of the trot afield, 
Hurrahs of the battle-charge. 
Make the bed for Attila! 





VIII. 


Those rock-faces hung with weed 
Reddened: their great days of speed, 
Slaughter, triumph, flood and flame, 
Like a jealous frenzy wrought, 
Scoffed at them and did them shame, 
Quaffing idle, conquering naught. 
O for the time when God decreed 
Earth the prey of Attila! 
God called on thee in his wrath, 
Trample it to mire! *Twas done. 
Swift as Danube clove our path 
Down from east to western sun. 
Huns! behold your pasture, gaze, 
Take, our king said: heel to flank 
(Whisper it, the warhorse neighs! ) 
Forth we drove, and blood we drank 
Fresh as dawn-dew: earth was ours ; 
Men were flocks we lashed and spurned : 
Fast as windy flame devours, 
Flame along the wind, we burned. 
Arrow, javelin, spear, and sword! 
Here the snows and there the plains ; 
On! our signal: onward poured 
Torrents of the tightened reins, 
Foaming over vine and corn 
Hot against the city-wall. 
Whisper it, you sound a horn 
To the grey beast in the stall! 
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Yea, he whinnies at a nod. 
O for sound of the trumpet-notes! 

O for the time when thunder-shod, 

He that scarce can munch his oats, 

Hung on the peaks, brooded aloof, 

Champed the grain of the wrath of God, 
Pressed a cloud on the cowering roof, 

Snorted out of the blackness fire! 

Scarlet broke the sky, and down, 

Hammering the west with the print of his hoof, 
He burst out of the bosom of ire 

Sharp as eyelight under thy frown, 

Attila, my Attila! 


. 


Ix. 


Ravaged cities rolling smoke 

Thick on cornfields dry and black, 

Wave his banners, bear his yoke. 

Track the lightning, and you track 

Attila. They moan: ’tis he! 

Bleed: ’tis he! Beneath his foot 

Leagues are deserts charred and mute ; 

Where he passed, there passed a sea. 
Attila, my Attila! 


Xe 


—Who breathed on the king cold breath? 
Said a voice amid the host, 

He is Death that weds a ghost, 

Else a ghost that weds with Death ? 
Ildico’s chill little hand 

Shuddering he let fall: austere 

Stared, as one who would command 
Sight of what has filled his ear : 
Plucked his thin beard, laughed disdain. 
Feast, ye Huns! His arm he raised, 
Like the warrior, battle-dazed, | 
Joining to the fight amain. 

Make the bed for Attila ! 
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XI. 


Silent Ildico stood up. 
King and chief to pledge her well, 
Shocked sword sword and cup on cup, ; 
Clamouring like a brazen bell. | 
Silent stepped the queenly slave. 
Fair, by heaven! she was to meet 
On a midnight, near a grave, 
Flapping wide the windirg-sheet. 
Make the bed for Attila! 
















XII. 


Death and she walked through the crowd, 

Out beyond the flush of light. 

Ceremonious women bowed 

Following her: “twas middle night. 

Then the warriors each on each 

Spied, nor overloudly laughed ; 

Like the victims of the leech, 

Who have drunk of a strange draught. 
Make the bed for Attila ! 





















XIII. 


Attila remained. Even so 
Frowned he when he struck the blow, 
Brained his horse that stumbled twice, 
On a bloody day in Gaul, 
Bellowing, Perish omens! All 
Marvelled at the sacrifice, * 
But the battle, swinging dim, 
Rang off that axe-blow for him. 

Attila, my Attila! 


ALY. 


Brightening over Danube wheeled 
Star by star; and she, most fair, 
Sweet as victory half-revealed, 
Seized to make him glad and young: 
She, O sweet as the dark sign 
Given him oft in battles gone, 
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When the voice within said, Dare 

And the trumpet-notes were sprung 

Rapturous for the charge in line: 

She lay waiting: fair as dawn 

Wrapped in folds of night she lay ; 

Secret, lustrous; flaglike there, 

Waiting him to stream and ray, 

With one loosening blush outflung, 

Colours of his hordes of horse 

Ranked for combat: still he hung 

Like the fever dreading air, 

Cursed of heat ; and as a corse 

Gathers vultures, in his brain 

Images of her eyes and kiss 

Plucked at the limbs that could remain 

Loitering nigh the doors of bliss. 
Make the bed for Attila! 


XY. 


Passion on one hand, on one, 
Destiny led forth the Hun. 
Heard ye outcries of affright, 
Voices that through many a fray, 
In the press of flag and spear, 
Warned the king of peril near ? 
Men were dumb, they gave him way, 
Eager heads to left and right, 
Like the bearded standard, thrust, 
As in battle, for a nod 
From their lord of battle-dust. 
Attila, my Attila ! 
Slow between the lines he trod. 
Saw ye not the sun drop slow 
On this nuptial day, ere eve 
Pierced him on the couch aglow ? 
Attila, my Attila! 
Here and there his heart weuld cleave 
Clotted memory for a space: 
Some stout chief's familiar face, 
Choicest of his fighting brood, 
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Touched him, as *twere one to know 
Ere he met his bride’s embrace. 
Attila, my Attila ! 
Twisting fingers in a beard \ 
Scant as winter underwood, , 
With a narrowed eye he peered ; 
Like the sunset’s graver red 
Up old pine-stems. Grave he stood 
Eyeing them on whom was shed 
Burning light from him alone. 
Attila, my Attila ! 
Red were they whose mouths recalled 
Where the slaughter mounted high, 
High on it, o’er earth appalled, 
He ; heaven’s finger in their sight 
Raising him on waves of dead : 
Up to heaven his trumpets blown. 
O for the time when God’s delight 
Crowned the head of Attila ! 
Hungry river of the crag 
Stretching hands for earth he came: 
Force and Speed astride his name 
Pointed back to spear and flag. 
He came out of miracle cloud, 
Lightning-swift and spectre-lean. 
Now those days are in a shroud : 
Have him to his ghostly queen. 
Make the bed for Attila ! 





XVI. 


One, in winecups overstrung, 

Cried him farewell in Rome’s tongue. 

Who ? for the great king turned as though 
Wrath to the shaft’s head strained the bow. 
Nay, not wrath the king possessed, 

But a radiance of the breast. 

In that sound he had the key 

Of his cunning malady. 

Lo, where gleamed the sapphire lake, 

Leo, with his Rome at stake, 
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Drew blank air to hues and forms; 
Whereof two that shone distinct, 
Linked as orbed stars are linked, 
Clear among the myriad swarms, 

In a constellation, dashed 

Full on horse and rider’s eyes 
Sunless light, but light it was— 
Light that blinded and abashed, 
Froze his members, bade him pause, 






Caught him mid-gallop, blazed him home. 


Attila, my Attila! 
What are streanis that cease to flow? 
What was Attila, rolled thence, 
Cheated by a juggler’s show ? 
Like that lake of blue intense, 
Under tempest lashed to foam, 
Lurid radiance, as he passed, 
Filled him, and around was glassed, 
When deep-voiced he uttered, Rome ! 


Make the bed for Attila ! 


XVII. 


Rome! the word was: and like meat 
Flung to dogs the word was torn. 
Soon Rome’s magic priests shall bleat 
Round their magic Pope forlorn ! 
Loud they swore the king had sworn 
Vengeance on the Roman cheat, 

Ere he passed as, grave and still, 
Danube through the shouting hill : 
Sworn it by his naked life! 

Eagle, snakes these women are : 

Take them on the wing! but war, 
Smoking war’s the warrior’s wife ! 
Then for plunder! then for brides 
Won without a winking priest ! 
Danube whirled his train of tides 
Black toward the yellow east. 
Make the bed for Attila! 
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XVIII. 


Chirrups of the trot afield, 
Hurrahs of the battle-charge, 
How they answered, how they pealed, 
When the morning rose and drew 
Bow and javelin, lance and targe, 
In the nuptial casement’s view ! 
Attila, my Attila! 
Down the hillspurs, out of tents 
Glimmering in mid-forest, through 
Mists of the cool morning scents, 
Forth from city-alley, court, 
Arch, the bounding horsemen flew, 
Joined along the plains of dew, 
Raced and gave the rein to sport, 
Closed and streamed like curtain-rents 
Fluttered by a wind, and flowed 
Into squadrons: trumpets blew, 
Chargers neighed, and trappings glowed 
Brave as the bright Orient’s. 
Look on the seas that run to greet 
Sunrise : look on the leagues of wheat : 
Look on the lines and squares that fret 
Leaping to level the lance blood-wet. 
Attila, my Attila ! 
Tens of thousands, man and steed, 
Tossing like field-flowers in Spring ; 
Ready to be hurled at need 
Whither their great lord may sling. 
Finger Romeward, Romeward, King! 
Attila, my Attila! 
Still the woman holds him fast 
As a night-flag round the mast. 
Make the bed for Attila! 


XIX. 


Nigh upon the fiery noon, 
Out of ranks a roaring burst, 
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’W are white women like the moon! 


They are poison: they have thirst 

First for love, and next for rule. 

Jealous of the army, she ? 

Ho, the little wanton fool! 

We were his before she squealed 

Blind for mother’s milk, and heeled 

Kicking on her mother’s knee. 

His in life and death are we: 

She but one flower ofa field. 

We have given him bliss tenfold 

In an hour to match her night : 
Attila, my Attila! 

Still her arms the master hold, 

As on wounds the scarf winds tight. 
Make the bed for Attila! 


XX. 


Over Danube day no more, 

Like the warrior’s planted spear, 

Stood to hail the King: in fear 

Western day knocked at his door. 
Attila, my Attila! 

Sudden in the army’s eyes 

Rolled a blast of lights and cries : 

Flashing through them: Dead are ye! 

Dead, ye Huns, and torn piecemeal ! 

See the ordered army reel 

Stricken through the ribs: and see, 

Wild for speed to cheat despair, 

Horsemen, clutching knee to chin, 

Crouch and dart they know not where 
Attila, my Attila! 

Faces covered, faces bare, 

Light the palace-front like jets 

Of a dreadful fire within. 

Beating hands and driving hair 

Start on roof and parapets. 

Dust rolls up; the slaughter din. 

—Death to them who call him dead 
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Death to them who doubt the tale ! | 
Choking in his dusty veil, 
Sank the sun on his death-bed. | 

Make the bed for Attila! 


XXI. 





’Tis the room where thunder sleeps. 
Frenzy, as a wave to shore 
Surging, burst the silent door, 
And drew back to awful deeps, 
Breath beaten out, foam-white. Anew 
Howled and pressed the ghastly crew, 
Like storm-waters over rocks. 
Attila, my Attila! 
One long shaft of sunset red 
Laid a finger on the bed. 
Horror, with the snaky locks, 
Shocked the surge to stiffened heaps, 
Hoary as the glacier’s head 
Faced to the moon. Insane they look. 
God it is in heaven who weeps 
Fallen from his hand the Scourge he shook. 
Make the bed for Attila! 





XXII. 


Square along the couch, and stark, 
Like the sea-rejected thing 
Sea-sucked white, behold their King. 
Attila, my Attila! 
Beams that panted black and bright, 
Scornful lightnings danced their sight : 
Him they see an oak in bud, 
Him an oaklog stripped of bark : 
Him, their lord of day and night, 
White, and lifting up his blood 
Dumb for vengeance. Name us that, 
Huddled in the corner dark, 
Humped and grinning like a cat, 
Teeth for lips !—’tis she! she stares, 
Glittering through her bristled hairs. 
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Rend her! Pierce her to the hilt! 

She is Murder: have her out! 

What! this little fist, as big 

As the southern summer fig! 

She is Madness, none may doubt. 

Death, who dares deny her guilt ! 

Death, who says his blood she spilt ! 
Make the bed for Attila! 


XXIII. 


Torch and lamp and sunset-red 

Fell three-fingered on the bed. 

In the torch the beard-hair scant 

With the great breast seemed to pant: 

In the yellow lamp the limbs 

Wavered, as the lake-flower swims : 

In the sunset red the dead 

Dead avowed him, dry blood-red. 
Make the bed for Attila! 


XXIV. 


Hatred of that abject slave, 

Earth, was in each chieftain’s heart. 

Earth has got him, whom God gave, 

Earth may sing, and earth shall smart ! 
Attila, my Attila! 


XXY. 


Thus their prayer was raved and ceased. 
Then had Vengeance of her feast 

Scent in their quick pang to smite 
Which they knew not, but huge pain 
Urged them for some victim slain 
Swift, and blotted from the sight. 

Each at each, a crouching beast, 
Glared, and quivered for the word. 
Each at each, and all on that, 

Humped and grinning like a cat, 
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Head-bound with its bridal-wreath. 
Then the bitter chamber heard 
Vengeance in a cauldron seethe. 
Hurried counsel rage and craft 
Yelped to hungry men, whose teeth 
Hard the gray lip-ringlet gnawed, 
Gleaming till their fury laughed. 
With the steel-hilt in the clutch, 
Eyes were shot on her that froze 
In their blood-thirst overawed ; 
Burned to rend, yet feared to touch. 
She that was his nuptial rose, 
She was of his heart’s blood clad: 
Oh! the last of him she had !— 
Could a little fist as big 
As the southern summer fig, 
Push a dagger’s point to pierce 
Ribs like those? Who else! They glared 
Each at each. Suspicion fierce 
Many a black remembrance bared. 
Attila, my Attila! 
Death, who dares deny her guilt! 
Death, who says his blood she spilt 
Traitor he, who stands between ! 
Swift to hell, who harms the Queen 
She, the wild contention’s cause, 
Combed her hair with quiet paws. 
Make the bed for Attila! 


XXVI. 


Night was on the host in arms. 
Night, as never night before, 
Hearkened to an army’s roar 
Breaking up in snaky swarms: 
Torch and steel and snorting steed, 
Hunted by the cry of blood, 
Cursed with blindness, mad for day. 
Where the torches ran a flood, 
Tales of him and of the deed 
Showered like a torrent spray. 
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Fear of silence made them strive 
Loud in warrior-hymns that grew 
Hoarse for slaughter yet unwreaked. 
Ghostly night across the hive, 

With a crimson finger drew 

Letters on her breast and shrieked. 
Night was on them like the mould 
On the buried half alive. 

Night, their bloody Queen, her fold 
Wound on them and struck them through. 
Make the bed for Attila! 


XXVII. 


Earth has got him whom God gave, 

Earth may sing, and earth shall smart! 

None of earth shall know his grave. 

They that dig with Death depart. 
Attila, my Attila! 


XXVIII. 

Thus their prayer was raved and passed : 
Passed in peace their red sunset : 
Hewn and earthed those men of sweat 
Who had housed him in the vast, 
Where no mortal might declare, 
There lies he—his end was there ! 

Attila, my Attila ! 


XXIX. 
Kingless was the army left : 
Of its head the race bereft. 
Every fury of the pit 
Tortured and dismembered it. 
Lo, upon a silent hour, 
When the pitch of frost subsides, 
Danube with a shout of power 
Loosens his imprisoned tides: 
Wide around the frighted plains 
Shake to hear his riven chains, 
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Dreadfuller than heaven in wrath, 

As he makes himself a path: 

High leap the ice-cracks, towering pile 

Floes to bergs, and giant peers 

Wrestle on a drifted isle; 

Island on ice-island rears ; 

Dissolution battles fast : 

Big the senseless Titans loom, 

Through a mist of common doom 

Striving which shall die the last: 

Till a gentle-breathing morn 

Frees the stream from bank to bank. 

So the Empire built of scorn 

Agonised, dissolved and sank. 

Of the Queen no more was told 

Than a leaf on Danube rolled. 
Make the bed for Attila ! 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 














MAX MULLER ON THE ORIGIN OF 
RELIGION. 


In regard tothe Hibbert Lectures on the ‘Origin of Religion,’ it 
is the fortune of the Reviewer to have to differ from Mr. Max 
Miiller on a great many important, nay, essential points. To 
do as much as this is, as Socrates said, to ‘lift up one’s hands 
against our father Parmenides.’ But here we may briefly state 
the points on which many people will differ from Mr. Muller. 
His aim is to show that the first stir of religion was wakened 
in Aryan man by the imposing aspect of mountains, rivers, trees, 
the sky, the sun, and not by the objects which the fetishist 
treasures, nor by spiritualism, nor totemism. His opponents will, 
on the other hand, be anxious to give these latter elements of 
religion at least as early a place as that assigned by Mr. Miiller 
to hills, rivers, and the sky, in the evolution of religion. 

Mr. Max Muller goes at once and boldly, to the heart of his 
subject. * How is it,’ he asks, ‘that we havea religion?’ Again, 
‘We want to reach the point where religious ideas take their 
first origin; but we decline to avail ourselves of the beaten 
tracks of the fetish theory on the left, and of the theory of a 
primordial revelation on the right side, in order to arrive at our 
goal.’ Now Mr. Max Miller was lecturing on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion, but especially on that Origin and Growth as 
illustrated by the Religion of India. When he refuses, how- 
eve., to have anything to say to the theory that fetishism 
is at the origin of religion, he is not thinking, it may be 
gathered from his book, of Indian religions alone, but of re- 
ligion everywhere. Thus his refusal to avail himself of ‘the 
fetish theory’ is a very bold refusal. Before trying to prove 
that it is too bold, too sweeping, it may be well to sketch the 
earlier part of Mr. Max Miiller’s argument, especially as it is 
by no means very easy to follow that argument from step to 
step. 
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In the first lecture, after a dissertation on the difficulty of 
defining religion, our author defines it, or rather defines the 
‘subjective side’ of it. ‘Religion is a mental faculty which, 
independent of, nay, in spite of sense and reason, enables man 
to apprehend the infinite under different names and under vary- 
ing disguises.’ This is an old definition of Mr. Max Muller's, 
and, to satisfy some critics, he is ready to use the words ‘ poten- 
tial energy’ instead of faculty. With or without the change, 
the definition soon proves to be too wide. If we are to under- 
stand ‘the infinite’ as Mr. Max Miller sometimes uses the 
word, science might, as truly as religion, be called ‘ the faculty 
which enables man to apprehend the infinite.” Mr. Max Miller 
expressly says that the idea of the infinite ‘is not ready made 
in the human mind from the beginning of our history. There 
are even now millions of human beings to whom the very word 
would be unintelligible.’ The ‘infinite ’ in short, is, at first, only 
that which is immediately beyond the range of our sense; not 
that which is unbounded, but that which is over the bound, 
that portion of the unknown which is nearest to the 
known. Thus Mr. Max Muller says, that ‘the finite mind 
has tried to pierce further and further into the infinite.’ 
Now apply this to science; science too, even the puerile 
science of savages, tries to pierce further and further into 
the infinite; to win something from the vast and formless 
void; to people, in some way, the desolate places of knowledge. 
Thus science might just as truly as religion be called the 
‘faculty which enables man to apprehend the infinite,’ unless 
we are to turn round, and substitute the modern conception of 
the infinite for the notion which, as Mr. Max Miiller shows, is 
thrust on the savage, by his experience, that everywhere there is 
a limit to his knowledge, and a something beyond that limit. 
Now the ‘infinite, in modern speech, has a certain semi- 
sacred and theological meaning which must be resolutely pre- 
vented from intruding on the mere ‘next beyond’ of the un- 
developed intellect. It is the more necessary to remember these 
two different meanings of infinite, because Mr. Max Miiller 
uses them in a rather confusing way. Thus, he says, that in 
the hearts of the early dwellers on the earth there was called 
forth (by the sight of torrents and streams) a feeling that ‘on 
all sides they were surrounded by powers invisible, infinite, or 
divine.’ Infinite inwhich sense? Infinite as‘ everything of which 
his senses cannot perceive a limit is to a primitive savage, or 
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to any man in an early stage of intellectual activity, unlimited 
or infinite?’ Or does Mr. Miller mean infinite in the sense of 
the words ‘ God is a spirit, infinite, eternal, and unchangeable ?’ 
This question must always be present to our minds in studying 
these lectures. For example, we are told: ‘The history of the 
ancient religion of India, so far as we have hitherto been able 
to trace it, is to us a history of the various attempts at naming 
the infinite that hides itself behind the veil of the finite.’ It may 
appeer to us in that light if we suppose that there is an infinite 
behind the veil of the finite; but to the persons who made the 
attempts, if they really were in ‘an early stage of intellectual 
activity, it could not have appeared in this light. To them 
the infinite was merely ‘everything of which the senses cannot 
perceive a limit.’ If we look at early religions in this way, they 
seem very like early science. They are attempts to people the 
waste of human knowledge with fanciful explanations and fan- 
cied beings. Just as, beyond the world as known to them, the 
Greeks and Chinese imagined one-eyed men, gryphons, and so 
forth, so, in the regions behind and beyond phenomena, the 
earliest thinkers imagined magical influences, active spirits of 
the dead, magnified non-natural men, who had created the 
world with their breath, and so forth. These beings, these in- 
fluences, were invented to account for phenomena in the most 
probable way, and they became some of the earliest germs of 
science and of religion. Thus it would be at least as true 
to say that religion is, in its origin, one of the results of 
man’s attempts to account for the world around him, as to say 
that it is ‘a faculty which enables man to apprehend the infi- 
nite,’ 

Having determined that man is to go on attempting to ap- 
prehend the infinite, Mr. Max Miller does not immediately 
proceed to discuss the efforts of the ancient Indians, with whom 
he is chiefly concerned. He stops to refute the idea that ‘ fetish- 
ism’ is ‘the original form of all religion,’ an idea confined to 
smatterers and sciolists. Whatever may once have been the case, 
it would now be hard indeed to find an intelligent student with 
any claim to be a man of science, who would maintain that 
fetishism is the original form of all religion. More and more 
do inquirers cease to imagine that there is any one primal germ 
of religion, or that, if it exists, it can be discovered. Religion 
is a jungle rather than a single tree, and has many roots, and 
boughs as closely interwoven as those of Homer’s olive, through 
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which ‘the sun never penetrated with his rays.’ Thus Mr. 
Max Miiller carries us with him, when he shows how casual and 
unscientific a -word ‘fetishism’ is; how many are the vague 
senses in which it has been used ; how difficult, for many reasons, 
it is, to know anything with certainty about savage religion ; 
and how hard it is to be sure that savages have no higher or 
purer ideas than those which they display in practices called 
‘fetishism.’ All this we may grant, and yet be unconvinced by 
Mr. Miiller’s efforts to prove that ‘fetishism’ was not ‘a primi- 
tive form of religion.” We may hold, in spite of Mr. Miiller, 
that no people ever moved upwards to high religious ideas, 
without passing through some at least of the stages clumsily 
grouped under the name of ‘fetishism.’ We may hold that 
certain of these ideas are so universal, and so easily take posses- 
sion of men, that Mr. Max Miuiller’s efforts to show that the 
early Indians started without them on the quest for religion is 
unsatisfactory. 

When we say that a savage is a fetishist, we mean that he 
pays an apparently irrational reverence to casual objects of 
nature or art, and that he credits them with powers out of the 
ordinary course of nature. It is a probable opinion that the 
attribution of these strange powers was one among the earliest 
of the steps by which all races climbed to higher conceptions of 
what is called ‘the supernatural.’ We do not urge that any 
people practise and believe in these mysteries and opinions with 
no admixture of better things. ‘Individual genius must be 
taken into account.’ Again, the world is old, as Mr. Max Miller 
says, and individuals of genius could never long be satisfied with 
fetishism alone; and men have been so intermixed, that foreign 
ideas of a loftier cast may be confusedly held by people whose 
working, practical, established religion is as fetishistic as that of 
the Ashantis. Mr. Max Miuller’s argument does not destroy 
the opinion that fetishism is one of the very first steps towards 
religion. State the difficulties as strongly as you please, make 
the deductions as large as you please, still credible evidence 
shows that among all uncultivated races, from the Ostiaks on 
the Obi, to the Kanekas in New Caledonia, from the savage 
Peruvians, of whom Garcilasso writes, to the natives of Ashauti, 
the superstitious respect paid to all manner of odds and ends 
is the most manifest sign that can be found of a faith in some- 
thing beyond the ordinary course of nature, and, with the belief 
in ghosts and totems, is the faith that most affects conduct. 
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Take the other extreme, look at the matter widely, examine cul- 
tivated peoples. From the poets of the Vedas to Homer, from 
Homer to Socrates, from Socrates to Buddha, from Buddha to 
St. Francis, an incomparably purer set of religious, ideas marks 
the purer culture and the faith of the progressive classes. 
With all deductions this is the general rule; it is in this direc- 
tion that the stream runs. Now it.will be allowed that the 
absence of culture is prior in time to culture, and therefore 
the ruder notions of the untutored are presumably just those 
earlier notions which culture keeps under, till a period of deca- 
dence arrives, and the ruder notions reassert themselves. 

One of Mr. Max Miller’s arguments against the conclusion 
that fetishism is an early form of religion is really surprising. 
He easily proves ‘the ubiquity of fetishism.’ Nero was a 
fetishist, when he believed in a small image of a girl which 
was given to him as a protection against plots; ‘as he dis- 
covered a plot immediately afterwards, he began to worship that 
image. The Spanish sailor is a fetishist, when he mast-heads 
the Virgin Mary. The Protestant school-boy is a fetishist, when 
he believes in the straw hat that always brings him luck at 
cricket. Russian peasants are fetishists, when they treat their 
icons like sentient beings. From all this Mr. Miiller argues, 
‘If we see how all that can be called fetish in religions known 
to us is secondary, why should fetishes in Africa, where we do 
not know the earlier development of religion, be considered 
primary?’ Why, the fetishism of Pagans, of the Orthodox 
peasants, of the Catholic sailors, of the Protestant school-boy, 
is not secondary at all. Secondary it is, indeed, as subordinate 
to the State religion, but in that sense only. Fetishism is not 
annihilated by the Olympian, the Christian, or any later religion. 
Examples of it survive, ancient fragments imbedded in Pagan 
or Catholic usage. Greek ritual was full of it; much of the 
worship of Artemis was carried over into the service of the 
goddess, from the older service paid to the Bear. The Church of 
Rome and the Orthodox Church adopted fetishistic and other 
early practices wholesale. A peasant is allowed to beat St. 
Nicholas, just as his ancestors beat Perun. Who that knows 
how Russia was converted, and how she is taught, can wonder 
at the survival? Again, not only does the early (we do not 
venture to say primary) practice of fetishism survive, but the 
psychological causes which produced fetishism survive in the 
civilised man. Nero, or the school-boy, or Dr. F. G. Lee, when 
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he thinks that the velvet worn at the coronation of Charles [. 
started ‘an evil influence,’ reason just as the fetishist reasons. 
They found a theory of ‘luck’ or of magical power, on a single 
instance, or on a mere guess. Thus the ubiquity of fetishism 
is a proof against, not for, Mr. Max Miller. Stone arrow-heads 
are more widely distributed in the soil of the world than ex- 
plosive bullets. They came in earlier, and have been used longer; 
and just in the same way, ‘ fetishism’ is more widely distributed 
than Irvingism, Ritualism, or even Buddhism. Mr, Max Muller, 
however, maintains that ‘fetishism is a corruption of religion.’ 
No doubt it is a corruption 7m Catholic, or Orthodox, or 
Olympian ritual, or even 7m the faith of the poets of the 
Vedas, but then it is not a corruption from them. It is either 
a taint inherited from an earlier creed (as it can be proved to 
be in many cases), or it is an infectious disease from without. 
The believers in higher creeds have imitated the ancient practice 
of their neighbours; or, lastly, fetishism breaks out, after a 
period of abeyance, from the same psychological causes that 
first produced it. Before asking what those psychological causes 
are, let us notice Mr. Max Miuiller’s remark that a religion 
should be judged—‘ by what it has been in its most gifted 
votaries.’ Yes, its spiritual efficacy may be judged thus, but 
how can its origin be thus discovered ? 

What, however, are the psychological causes that are at the 
bottom of fetishism ? * Whence the supernatural predicate of a 
fetish?’ as Mr. Miiller asks, ‘whence its predicate God?’ ‘If 
the fetish worshipper brings us a stone, and says it is a god, 
our question is, Where did you ever hear of god, and what 
do you mean by the name?’ The question is natural; for 
the fetishist, if he says his stone is a god, is much more 
enlightened than our Aryan ancestors were, according to Mr. 
Max Miiller. ‘ Let us place ourselves face to face with the 
poets of the Vedas, even with those who called the rivers mothers, 
and the sky father, and who implored them to listen and to free 
them from guilt : what would they say, if we asked them whether 
the rivers, and the mountains, and the sky were their gods? I 
believe they would not even understand what we meant. .... 
They had not yet arrived at the higher concept, &c. Now if 
the fetish worshipper did say that his fetish was a ‘god,’ and 
if we are asked ‘ how he ever heard of god,’ the answer is easy. 
Either he used some such word as g7i-gri, which does not mean 
god at all, or he adapted his language to the intelligence of 
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his European companion, who employs that word for a being of 
awful powers—or, lastly, though a fetishist, he had also elements 
of a higher religion, and used its terms. Because he now 
explains his practice by the use of a higher concept, it does not 
follow that his ancestors had that concept in their minds when 
they began their practice. No one says that a fetishist is a 
fetishist and nothing else. If ever any peoples were fetishists 
and nothing else, they have either disappeared, or are hard to 
find. 

Here we come to a very important point. Let us suppose 
our fetishist merely to say, that his stone, his fetish, his gri-gr2, 
what you will, has supernatural powers of a sort; whence, asks 
Mr. Miller, the supernatural predicate? ‘How do these 
people, when they have picked up their stone or shell, pick up, at 
the same time, the concepts of a supernatural power, of spirit, of 
god, and of worship paid to an unseen being?’ Here the 
patent fallacy lies in the words ‘at the same time.’ Men 
have been picking up stones for many an on, but not for 
many sons did they probably pick up the general idea of 
power beyond the course of nature. Many reasons would lead 
them to attribute power or ‘luck’ to this, that, or the other 
stone before they had the abstract idea of supernatural power. 
Mr. Muller says, that the irrationality which argues that a 
stone or shell is lucky, because luck once attended its posses- 
sion,is ‘a process of reasoning far more in accordance with 
modern than with ancient or primitive thought.’ It is not 
easy to see why he should think so. Dr. Johnson reasoned thus, 
that not to touch certain posts was unlucky, and thus the savage 
reasons that certain stones are stones of power. Did an old 
superstition survive in Dr. Johnson, or does ‘a process of reason- 
ing far more in accordance with modern thought,’ survive from 
some cultivated ancestor, in the savage? The fact is that 
savages are very rational indeed, in their irrational way. The 
fetishes are not always chosen-at random, but on the principle 
that ‘like influences like.’ Thus fetish stones like yams: or 
taros are sown, when the yams and taros are planted, in New 
Caledonia, and these stones are shown to the natives by the ghosts 
of the dead. In addition to the mere ‘ fluke’ of an object hav- 
ing once brought luck, a dozen rational and many scarcely now 
intelligible but not therefore irrational ideas, direct savages in 
the choice of fetishes. 

It is easy to see how, from a number of objects that did the 
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owner good or his foes evil, the larger idea of a beneficent or 
maleficent power would be evolved in the savage mind, and 
come to be held in explicit consciousness. Give this power a 
name, and you have the ‘ supernatural predicate’ of all fetishes 
in common. The strange thing, is that Mr. Max Miller sup- 
poses the ancient Aryans to have evolved their predicate of god- 
head in precisely the same way, but by aid of other materials. 
They did not begin with interest in fetishes, he says, but in 
semi-tangible and intangible objects, as rivers, mountains, 
fire, the sky, and there were ‘many intermediate steps which 
lead us from semi-tangible to intangible, from natural to 
supernatural objects. There was a real transition from the 
visible to the invisible, from the bright beings, the Devas, 
that could be touched, like the rivers, . . . to the Devas, 
or gods, that could no longer be touched, or heard, or seen.’ 
The process of the fetishist, from his various impressions of 
success following on the possession of this or that object, to a 
general idea of power in the world, which may be attached to 
such or such a stone or shell, is precisely analogous to the pro- 
cess which led the Indians to their Devas. 

Mr. Max Miller will have it that through the fetishistic 
stage, and, if we may judge by his silence, through the stages of 
shamanism, spiritualism, and totemism the early Indians did 
not originally pass. It is remarkable that, in writing about 
‘ Zoolatry, he says no word about totemism. ‘Totemism is the 
belief that the stock is descended from an animal or plant, to 
which it owes reverence. ‘Totemism has been traced in Africa, 
in North and South America, and Australia, and has left deep 
marks on the mythology of Greece. Among the Australians and 
Peruvians, ‘ the progenitors of the existing tribes, whether birds, 
beasts, or men, were set in the sky and made to shine as stars,’ 
just as in the ‘ Metamorphoses’ of Ovid, notably in the story of 
the progenitor of the Arcadians. These are historical facts, of the 
most authentic sort, and few human institutions are so widely 
spread as totemism. As it was knitted up with marriage and 
with other laws, it deeply impressed mythology, and readily ac- 
counts, in many cases, for the worship of animals, and for some 
of the stories in which beasts, men, and the stars are tangled ina 
net of fiction. Yet in the account of zoolatry which Mr. Max 
Muller gave in Westminster Chapter-House, he did not even 
allude to these phenomena. He spoke of the Naga races of 
India, who sprang from the serpent; but did not go on to say 
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that serpent races are scarcely more common than boar, bear, 
turtle, swan, ant, and a dozen other races. These things cannot 
well be left out of account, and the dread or love of the spirits 
of the dead cannot well be left out of account when we look 
about for the earliest factors of religion. As De Brosses included 
zoolatry in fetishism, and as Mr. Max Miiller treats of it 
in his chapter. on that topic, and as totemism is undeniabiy an 
element in zoolatry, we presume that when he says, ‘ Our Aryan 
forefathers did not start, as was imagined, with a worship of 
fetishes,’ he means to deny, also, that their society was at first 
arranged on totemistic principles. That would be a bold denial, 
but we cannot touch on the question here. We must end by 
asking how Mr. Max Miiller knows that with fetishism our Aryan 
ancestors did not begin. He knows it, because he does not 
find fetishism, nor a trace of it (how about the Soma plant ?), 
in ‘ the earliest documents of religious thought in India.’ These 
documents are the earlier Vedas. The Vedas are the poems 
of an advanced, wealthy, and cultivated people, ‘rich in horses, 
in chariots, in garments, in gold, in fodder, in wool, and in 
grass. (Rig Veda, x. 75.) They had, perhaps, carriage-springs, 
—‘the Sindhu has yoked her easy chariot with horses.’ The 
poets were luxurious persons. ‘As an ewer is drawn up from a 
well, thus we poets, wishing for cows, wishing for horses, wishing 
for booty, wishing for women, bring ourselves near to Indra.’ 
Now people do not learn to domesticate horses and cows, to 
build chariots, and easy chariots, to work gold, and fashion rich 
garments, all in a moment. Thousands of years before the 
Aryans reached this pitch of civilisation, of which the higher 
religious ideas, the ideas of ‘we poets,’ are represented by the 
Vedas, they too must have struggled hard to sharpen flints, 
to find words for simple ideas, to kill wild beasts; and, if they 
were like other savages, to propitiate their totems and the 
spirits of their dead, and to select good fetishes. That the 
Vedas are free from traces of these practices, if they are abso- 
lutely free, is much to the credit of the Aryan poets, but it 
has no bearing whatever on the origin of religion. Do the 
Hebrew poets represent the earliest form of the religion of the 
Hebrew peasants? Mr. Max Miiller himself says: ‘ Between 
the first daybreak of human thought and the first hymns of 
praise, composed in the most perfect metre and in the most 
polished language, there may be, nay, there must be a gap that 
can only be measured by generations, by hundreds, nay, by 
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thousands of years.’ In these thousands of years, who can 
venture to deny that the Aryan, like so many other religions, 
may have had its stages of fetishism, spiritualism, shamanism, 
and totemism? Yet Mr. Max Miller says, as if he knew, 
‘They did not start, as was imagined, with a worship of fetishes. 
Fetish-worship comes in, in later times, where we expect it.’ 
Here Mr. Miiller takes for granted that he knows all about the 
‘start ;’ all about the religion of people who lived thousands of 
years before his ‘earliest documents’ were composed. Again, 
we ask for a theory of how fetishism did come in—a theory which 
will fit all cases, from Hindostan to Peru, from Ashanti to the 
Obi, from New Caledoniato Zululand. The theory that religion 
advanced from a stage in which fetishism is at work with other 
rude factors—upwards through totemism, star-worship, deifica- 
tion of ancestors, and so on, is not illogical, nor at variance 
with much, at least, of our experience. It leaves room, too, for 
any number of relapses from higher into lower forms. On the 
other hand, if fetishism is everywhere a corruption of a higher and 
earlier religion, a hypothesis which will account for this degrada- 
tion is an essential but, as far as we see, an absent part of Mr. 
Max Miller’s theory. Mr. Max Miuiller’s system cannot well 
be criticised, as a whole, till this hypothesis is before us. 
Meanwhile he merely says: ¢ Does not all our evidence point in 
the other direction, namely, that fetishism was a parasitical 
development, intelligible with certain antecedents, but never as 
an original impulse of the human heart?’ ‘That fetishism is 
not ‘an original impulse of the human heart’ any more than 
reading is, or writing, will readily be admitted. Its antece- 
dents, however, as we have tried to show, are rational, natural, 
and somewhat analogous, in kind and in mode of operation, to 
Mr. Miuller’s antecedents of Vedic religion. We have also made 
it seem probable, w we trust, that these highly polished poems of 
a polished society, the Vedas, tell us nothing at all about the 
start, the origin of Indian religion, and that the Aryans may 
have passed through a dozen savage religions before they sang 
Vedas, just as they must have walked, or climbed from tree 
to tree, before they had easy chariots. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE NARRATIVE OF M. LE MAIRE: THE CONDITION OF THE CITY. 


I, Martin Dupin (de la Clairiére) had the honour of holding the 
office of Maire in the town of Semur, in the Haute Bourgogne, 
at the time when the following events occurred. It will be 
perceived, therefore, that no one could have more complete 
knowledge of the facts—at once from my official position, and 
from the place of eminence in the affairs of the district generally 
which my family has held for many generations—by what citizen- 
like virtues and unblemislred integrity I will not be vain enough 
to specify. Nor is it necessary; for no one who knows Semur 
can be ignorant of the position held by the Dupins, from father 
toson. The estate La Clairiére has beén so long in the family 
that we might very well, were we disposed, add its name to our 
own, as so many families in France do; and, indeed, I do not 
prevent my wife (whose prejudices I respect) from making this 
use of it upon her cards. But, for myself, bowrgeois I was born 
and bourgeois I mean to die. My residence, like that of my 
father and grandfather, is at No. 29 in the Grande Rue, oppo- 
site the Cathedral, and not far from the Hospital of St. Jean, 
We inhabit the first floor, along with the rez-de-chaussée, which 
has been turned into domestic offices suitable for the needs of 
the family.. My mother, holding a respected place in my 
household, lives with us in the most perfect family union. My 
wife (née de Champfleurie) is everything that is calculated to 
render a household happy; but, alas! one only of our two chil- 
dren survives to bless us. I have thought these details of my 
private circumstances necessary, to explain the following nar- 
rative; to which I will also add, by way of introduction, a 
simple sketch of the town itself and its general conditions 
before these remarkable events occurred, 
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It was on a summer evening about sunset, the middle of the 
month of June, that my attention was attracted by an incident 
of no importance which occurred in the street, when I was 
making my way home, after an inspection of the young vines in 
my new vineyard to the ieft of La Clairiére. Ali were in perfectly 
good condition, and none of the many signs which point to the 
arrival of the insect were apparent. I had come back in good 
spirits, thinking of the prosperity which I was happy to be- 
lieve I had merited by a conscientious performance of all my 
duties. I had little with which to blame myself: not only my 
wife and relations, but my dependents and neighbours, ap- 
proved my conduct as a man; and even my fellow-citizens, 
exacting as they are, had confirmed in my favour the good 
opinion which my family had been fortunate enough to secure 
from father to son. These thoughts were in my mind as I 
turned the corner of the Grande Rue and approached my own 
house. At this moment the tinkle of a little bell warned all 
the bystanders, of the procession which was about to pass, carry- 
ing the rites of the Church to some dying person. Some of the 
women, always devout, fell on their knees. I do not pretend, 
in these days of progress, to have retained the same attitude of 
mind as that which it is no doubt becoming to behold in the 
more devout sex; but I stood respectfully out of the way, and 
took off my hat, as good-breeding alone, if nothing else, de- 
manded of me. Just in front of me, however, was Jacques 
Richard, always troublesome, standing doggedly, with his hat 
upon his head and his hands in his pockets, straight in the path 
of M. le Curé. There is not in all France a more obstinate 
fellow. He stood there, notwithstanding the efforts of a good 
woman to draw him away, and though I myself called to him. 
M. le Curé is not the man to flinch; and as he passed, walking 
as usual very quickly and straight, his sowtane brushed against 
the blouse of Jacques. He gave one quick glance from beneath 
his eyebrows at the profane interruption, but he would not dis- 
tract himself from his sacred errand at such a moment. It is 
a sacred errand when anyone, be he priest or layman, carries 
the best he can give to the bedside of the dying. I said this 
to Jacques when M. le Curé had passed and the bell went 
tinkling on along the street. ‘ Jacques,’ said I, ‘I do not call it 
impious, like this good woman, but I call it inhuman. What! a 
man goes to carry help to the dying, and you show him no 
respect !’ 
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This brought the colour to his face; and I think, perhaps, 
that he might have become ashamed of the part he had played ; 
but the women pushed in again, as they are so fond of doing. 
‘Oh, M. le Maire, he does not deserve that you should lose your 
words upon him!’ they cried; ‘and, besides, is it likely he will 
pay any attention to you when he tries to stop even the bon 
Diew?’ 

©The bon Diew !’ cried Jacques. * Why doesn’t He clear the 
way for Himself? Look here. I do not care one farthing for 
your bon Dieu. Here is mine; I carry him about with me.’ 
And he took a piece of a hundred sous out of his pocket (how 
had it got there ?) * Vive Vargent!’ hesaid. * You know it your- 
self, though you will not say so. There is no bon Diew but 
money. With money you can do anything. L’argent cest le 
bon Dieu. 

‘Be silent, I cried, ‘thou profane one!’ And the women 
were still more indignant than I. ‘ We shall see, we shall see ; 
when he is ill and would give his soul for something to wet his 
lips, his bon Diew will not do much for him,’ cried one; and 
another said, clasping her hands with a shrill cry, ‘ It is enough 
to make the dead rise out of their graves!’ 

What did Jacques care for these exclamations ? He went on, 
tossing the coin in his hand. One time it fell to the ground 
and rang upon the pavement, and he laughed more loudly as he 
picked it up. He was walking towards the sunset, and I too, 
at a distance after. The sky was full of rose-tinted clouds float- 
ing across the blue, floating high over the grey pinnacles of the 
Cathedral, and filling the long open line of the Rue St. Etienne 
down which he was going. AsI crossed to my own house I 
caught him full against the light, in his blue blouse, tossing the 
big silver piece in his hand, and heard him laugh and shout 
‘Vive Vargent! This is the only bon Dieu. Though there 
are many people who live as if this were their sentiment, there 
are few who give it such brutal expression; but some of the 
people at the corner of the street laughed too. ‘ Bravo, 
Jacques!’ they cried ; and one said, ‘ You are right, mon ami, 
the only god to trust in nowadays. It isa short credo, M. le 
Maire,’ he added, catching my eye. 

‘Yes, Jean Pierre,’ I said, ‘it is worse than short—it is 
brutal. I hope no man who respects himself will ever counte- 
nanceit. It is against the dignity of human nature, if nothing 
more,’ 
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‘Ah, M. le Maire!’ cried a poor woman, one of the good 
ladies of the market, with entrenchments of baskets all round 
her, who had been walking my way; ‘ah, M. le Maire! did not 
I say true? it is enough to bring the dead out of their graves.’ 

‘That would be something to see,’ said Jean Pierre, with a 
laugh ; ‘and I hope, ma bonne femme, that if you have any 
interest with them, you will entreat these gentlemen to appear 
before I go away.’ 

‘I do not like such jesting,’ said I. ‘The dead are very 
dead and will not disturb anybody, but even the prejudices of 
respectable persons ought to be respected. A ribald like Jacques 
counts for nothing, but I did not expect this from you.’ 

‘What would you, M. le Maire?’ he said, with a shrug of 
his shoulders. ‘We are made like that. I respect prejudices 
as you say. My wife is a good woman, she prays for two—but 
me! How can I tell that Jacques is not right after all? <A 
grosse piece of a hundred sous, one sees that, one knows what it 
can do—but for the rest, what can anyone say ?’ 

‘It is-our duty at all times to respect the convictions of 
others,’ I said, severely ; and passed on to my own house, having 
no desire to encourage discussions at the street corner. A man 
in my position is obliged to be always mindful of the example he 
ought to set. My mother was in the great salle of the rez-de- 
chaussée, as I passed, in altercation with a peasant who had 
just brought us in some loads of wood. There is often, it seems 
to me, a sort of refrain in conversation, which one catches every- 
where as one comes and goes. Figure my astonishment when I 
heard from the lips of my good mother the same words with 
which that good-for-nothing Jacques Richard had made the 
profession of his brutal faith. ‘Go!’ she cried, in anger; ‘you 
are all the same. Money is your god. Des grosse pieces, that 
is all you think of in these days.’ 

‘kh bien, madame,’ said the peasant; ‘and if so, what then? 
Don’t you others, gentlemen and ladies, do just the same? 
What is there in the world but money to think of? If itisa 
question of marriage, you demand what is the dot; if it isa 
question of office, you ask, Monsieur Un-tel, is he rich? And 
it is perfectly just. We know what money can do; but as for 
le bon Dieu, whom our grandmothers used to talk about , 

Then there occurred a still more remarkable repetition. My 
mother, as may be supposed, being a very respectable person, 
and more or less dévote, grew red with indignation and horror. 
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‘Oh, these poor grandmothers !’ she cried; § God give them 
rest! It is enough to make the dead rise out of their graves.’ 

‘Oh, I will answer for les morts ! they will give nobody any 
trouble, he said, with a laugh. I went in and reproved the 
man severely, finding, as I supposed, that he had attempted to 
cheat my good mother in the price of the wood. Fortunately 
she had been quite as clever as he was. She went upstairs 
shaking her head, while I gave the man to understand that no 
one should speak to her but with the profoundest respect in my 
house. ‘She has her opinions, like all respectable ladies,’ I 
said, ‘ but under this roof these opinions shall always be sacred.’ 
And, to do him justice, [ will add that when it was put to him 
in this way Gros-Jean was ashamed of himself. 

When I talked over these incidents with my wife, as we 
gave each other the narrative of our day’s experiences, she was 
greatly distressed, as may be supposed. ‘I try to hope they are 
not so bad as Bonne Maman thinks. But oh, mon ami!’ she 
said, ‘what will the world come to if this is what they really 
believe ?’ 7 

‘Take courage,’ I said ; ‘ the world will aever come to any- 
thing much different from what it is. So long as there are des 
anges like thee to pray for us, the scale will not go down to the 
wrong side.’ 3 

I said this, of course, to please my Agnés, who is the best 
of wives; but on thinking it over after, F could not but be 
struck with the extreme justice (not to speak of the beauty of 
the sentiment) of this thought. The bon Dreu—if, indeed, 
that great Being is as represented to us by the Church—must 
naturally care as much for one-half of His creatures as for the 
other, though they have not the same weight in the world ; and 
consequently the faith of the women must hold the balance 
straight, especially if, as is said, they exceed us in point of num- 
bers. This leaves a little margin for those of them who pro- 
fess the same freedom of thought as is generally accorded to 
men—a class, I must add, which I abominate from the bottom 
of my heart. 

I need not dwell upon other little scenes which impressed 
the same idea still more upon my mind. Semur, I need not 
say, is not the centre of the world, and might, therefore, be 
supposed likely to escape the full current of worldliness. We 
amuse ourselves little, and we have not any opportunity of 
rising tu the heights of ambition; for our town is not even the 
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chef-lieu of the department,—though this is a subject upon 
which I cannot trust myself to speak. Figure to yourself that 
La Rochette—a place of yesterday, without either the beauty or 
the antiquity of Semur—has been chosen as the centre of affairs, 
the residence of M. le Préfet! But I will not enter upon this 
question. What I was saying was, that, notwithstanding the 
fact that we amuse ourselves but little, that there is no theatre 
to speak of, little society, few distractions, and none of those in- 
ducements to strive for gain and to indulge the ,senses, which 
exist, for instance, in Paris—that capital of the world—yet, 
nevertheless, the thirst for money and for pleasure has increased 
among us to an extent which I cannot but consider alarming. 
In my capacity as Maire of the commune, this was thrust upon 
my notice more and more forcibly every day. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE NARRATIVE OF M. LE MAIRE: BEGINNING OF THE LATE 
REMARKABLE EVENTS. 


I vo not attempt to make out any distinct connection be- 
tween the simple incidents above recorded, and the extraordinary 
events that followed. I have related them as they happened ; 
chiefly by way of showing the state of feeling in the city, and 
the sentiment which pervaded the community—a sentiment, I 
fear, too common in my country. I need not say that to en- 
courage superstition is far from my wish. I am a man of 
my century and proud of being so ; very little disposed to yield 
to the domination of the clerical party, though desirous of 
showing all just tolerance for conscientious faith, and every 
respect for the prejudices of the ladies of my family. As, how- 
ever, the facts which I record are facts to which every citizen 
of Semur can bear witness, I have considered it? my duty to 
arrange and edit the different accounts of a mystery, so as to 
present one coherent and trustworthy chronicle to the world. 

It is not necessary for me to describe what summer is in 
the Haute Bourgogne. Our generous wines, our glorious fruits, 
are sufficient proof, without any assertion on my part. The 
summer, with us, is as a perpetual féte—at least, before the 
insect appeared it was so, though now anxiety about the con- 
dition of our vines may cloud our enjoyment of the glorious 
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sunshine which ripens them hourly before our eyes. Judge, 
then, of the astonishment of the world when there suddenly 
came upon us a darkness as in the depth of winter, falling, 
without warning, into the midst of the brilliant weather to 
which we are accustomed, and which had never failed us before 
in the memory of man! It was the month of July, when, in 
ordinary seasons, a cloud is so rare that it is a joy to see 
one, merely as a variety upon the brightness. Suddenly, in 
the midst of our summer delights, this darkness came. Its first 
appearance took us so entirely by surprise that life seemed to 
stop short, and the business of the whole town was delayed by 
an hour or two; nobody being able to believe that at six o’clock 
in the morning the sun had not risen. And never shall I forget 
the aspect of day when it came. It was like a ghost or pale 
shadow of the glorious days of July with which we are usually 
blessed. The barometer did not go down, nor was there any 
rain, but an unusual greyness wrapped earth and sky. I heard 
people say in the streets,and Iam aware that the same words 
came to my own lips: ‘If it were not full summer, I should 
say it was going to snow. We have much snow in the Haute 
Bourgogne, and we are well acquainted with this aspect of 
the skies. It was a blight, some people said; and many were 
of opinion that it was caused by clouds of animalcule coming, 
as is described” in ancient writings, to destroy the crops, and 
even to affect the health of the population. The doctors scoffed 
at this; but they talked about malaria, which, as far as I could 
understand, was likely to produce exactly the same effect. The 
night closed in early as the day had dawned late; the lamps 
were lighted before six o'clock, and daylight had only begun 
about ten! Figure to yourself, a July day! There ought to 
have been a moon almost.at the full;. but no moon was visible, 
no stars—nothing but a grey veil of clouds, growing darker 
and darker as the moments went on, such as I have heard are 
the days and the nights in England, where the sea-fogs so often 
blot out the sky. But we are unacquainted with anything of 
the kind in our plaisant pays de France. There was nothing 
else talked ofin Semur all that night, as may well be imagined. 
My own mind was extremely uneasy. Do what I would, I 
could not deliver myself from a sense of something dreadful 
in the air which was neither malaria nor animaleule. I tooka 
promenade through the streets that evening, accompanied by 
M. Barbuu, my adjoint, to make sure that all was safe: and 
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the darkness was such that we almost lost our way, though we 
were both born in the town and had known every turning from 
our boyhood. It cannot be denied that Semur is very badly 
lighted. We retain still the lanterns slung by cords across the 
streets which once were general in France, but which, in most 
places, have been superseded by the modern institution of gas. 
Gladly would I have distinguished my term of office by bring- 
ing gas to Semur. But the expense would have been great, and 
there were a hundred objections. In summer, generally, the 
lanterns were of little consequence because of the brightness of 
the sky; but to see them now, twinkling dimly here and there, 
making us conscious how dark it was, was strange indeed. It 
was in the interests of order that we took our round, with a 
fear, in my mind at least, of I knew not what. M.Adjownt 
said nothing, but no doubt he thought as I did. 

While we were thus patrolling the city with a special eye to 
the prevention of all seditious assemblages, such as are too apt to 
take advantage of any circumstances that may disturb the ordi- 
nary life of a city, or throw discredit on its magistrates, we were 
accosted by Paul Lecamus, aman whom I have always considered 
as something of a visionary, though his conduct is irreproachable, 
and his life honourable and industrious. He entertains religious 
convictions of a curious kind ; but, as the man is quite free from 
revolutionary sentiments, I have never considered it to be my 
duty to interfere with him, or to investigate his creed. In- 
deed, he has been treated generally in Semur as a dreamer of 
dreams—one who holds a great many impracticable and foolish 
opinions—though the respect which I always exact for those 
whose lives are respectable and worthy has been a protection 
to him. He was, I think, aware that he owed something to 
my good offices, and it was to me accordingly that he addressed 
himself. 

‘Good evening, M. le Maire,’ he said; ‘you are groping 
about, like myself, in this strange night.’ 

‘Good evening, M. Paul,’ Ireplied. ‘It is, indeed, astrange 
night. It indicates, I fear, that a storm is coming,’ 

M. Paul shook hishead. There is a solemnity about even his 
ordinary appearance. He has a long face, pale, and adorned 
with a heavy, drooping moustache, which adds much to the 
solemn impression made by his countenance. He looked at me 
with great gravity as he stood in the shadow of the lamp, and 
slowly shook his head. 
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‘You do not agree with me? Well! the opinion of a man 
like M. Paul Lecamus is always worthy to be heard.’ 

‘Oh!’ he said, ‘I am called visionary. I am not supposed 
to be a trustworthy witness. Nevertheless, if M. le Maire will 
come with me, I will show him something that is very strange— 
something that is almost more wonderful than the darkness— 
more strange, he went on with great earnestness, ‘than any 
storm that ever ravaged Burgundy.’ 

‘That is much to say. A tempest now when the vines are in 
full bearing ; 

‘Would be nothing, nothing to what I can show you. Only 
come with me to the Porte St. Lambert.’ 

‘If M. le Maire will excuse me,’ said M. Barbou, ‘I think 
Iwill go home. It isa little cold, and you are aware that I am 
always afraid of the damp.’ In fact, our coats were beaded with 
a cold dew as in November, and [I could not but acknowledge 
that my respectable colleague had reason. Besides, we were 
close to his house, and he had, no doubt, the sustaining conscious- 
ness of having done everything that was really incumbent upon 
him. ‘ Our ways lie together as far as my house,’ he said, with 
a slight chattering of his teeth. No doubt it was the cold. 
After we had walked with him to his door, we proceeded to the 
Porte St. Lambert. By this time almost everybody had re-en- 
tered their houses. The streets were very dark, and they were 
also very still. When we reached the gates, at that hour of the 
night, we found them shut as a matter of course. The officers 
of the octroz were standing close together at the door of their 
office, in which a lamp was burning. The very lamp seemed 
oppressed by the heavy air; it burnt dully, surrounded with a 
yellow haze. The men had the appearance of suffering greatly 
from cold. They received me with a satisfaction which was 
very gratifying tome. ‘ At length here is M.le Maire himself, 
they said. | | 

‘My good friends,’ said I, ‘you have a cold post to-night. 
The weather has changed in the most extraordinary way. I 
have no doubt the scientific gentlemen at the Musée will be 
able to tell us all about—M. de Clairon 

‘Not to interrupt M. le Maire,’ said Riou, of the octroi, «I 
think there is more in it than any scientific gentleman can 
explain.’ 

‘Ah! You think so. But they explain everything,’ I said 
with a smile. ‘They tell us how the wind is going to blow.’ 
VOL. XI. NO. XXII, G 
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As I said this, there seemed to pass us, from the direction of 
the closed gates, a breath of air so cold that I could not restrain 
a shiver. They looked at each other. It was not a smile that 
passed between them—they were too pale, too cold, to smile ; but 
a look of intelligence. ‘M. le Maire,’ said one of them, ‘ per- 
ceives it too;’ but they did not shiver as I did. They were 
like men turned into ice who could feel no more. 

‘It is, without doubt, the most extraordinary weather,’ I said. 
My teeth chattered like Barbou’s. It was all I could do to 
keep myself steady. No one made any reply; but Lecamus 
said, ‘ Have the goodness to open the little postern for foot- 
passengers; M. le Maire wishes to make an inspection outside.’ 

Upon these words, Riou, who knew me well, caught me by 
thearm. ‘A thousand pardons,’ he said, ‘ M. le Maire; but I en- 
treat you, do not go. Who can tell what is outside? Since 
this morning there is something very strange on the other side 
of the gates. If M. le Maire would listen to me, he would 
keep them shut night and day till that is gone. He would not 
go out into the midst of it. Mon Diew! a man may be brave. 
I know the courage of M. le Maire; but to march without 
necessity into the jaws of hell: mon Dvew!’ cried the poor 
man again. He crossed himself, and none of us smiled. Now 
aman may sign himself at the church door—one does so out 
of respect ; but to use that ceremony for one’s own advantage, 
before other men, is rare—except in the case of members of 
a very decided party. Riou was not one of these. He signed 
himself in sight of us all, and not one of us smiled. 

The other was less familiar—he knew me only in my public 
capacity—he. was one Gallais of the Quartier St. Médon. He 
said, taking off his hat: ‘If I were M. le Maire, saving your 
respect, I would not go out into an unknown danger with this 
man here, a man who is known as a pietist, as a clerical, as one 
who sees visions : 

‘He is not a clerical, he is a good citizen, I said; ‘come, 
lend us your lantern. Shall I shrink from my duty wherever 
it leads me? Nay, my good friends, the Maire of a French 
commune fears neither man nor devil in the exercise of his 
duty. M. Paul, lead on.’ When I said the word ‘ devil’ a spasm 
of alarm passed over Riou’s face. He crossed himself again. 
This time I could not but smile. ‘ My little Riou,’ I said, ‘do 
you know that you are a little imbecile with your piety? 
There is a time for everything.’ 
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‘Except religion, M. le Maire; that is never out of place,’ 
said Gallais. 

I could not believe my senses. ‘Is it a conversion?’ I said. 
‘Some of our Carmes déchaussés must have passed this way.’ 

¢M. le Maire will soon see other teachers more wonderful 
than the Carmes déchaussés,’ said Lecamus. He went and took 
down the lantern from its nail, and opened the little door. ‘When 
it opened, I was once more penetrated by the same icy breath ; 
once, twice, thrice, I cannot tell how many times this crossed me, 
as if some one passed. I looked round upon the others—I gave 
way astep. Icouldnothelp it. Inspite of me, the hair seemed 
to rise erect on my head. The two officers stood close together, 
and Riou, collecting his courage, made an attempt to laugh. 
‘M. le Maire perceives,’ he said, his lips trembling almost too 
much to form the words, ‘that the winds are walking about.’ 
‘Hush, for God’s sake!’ said the other, grasping him by the 
arm. 

This recalled me to myself; and I followed Lecamus, who 
stood waiting for me holding the doora little ajar. He went on 
strangely, like—I can use no other words to express it—a man 
making his way in the face of a crowd—a thing very surprising 
tome. I followed him close; but the moment I emerged from 
the doorway something caught my breath. The same feeling 
seized me also. I gasped; a sense of suffocation came upon me; 
I put out my hand to lay hold upon my guide. Thesolid grasp 
I got of his arm reassured me a little, and he did not hesitate, 
but pushed his way on. We got out clear of the gate, and the 
shadow of the wall, keeping close to the little watch-tower on 
the west side. Then he made a pause, and so did I. We 
stood against the tower and looked out before us. There was 
nothing there. The darkness was great, yet through the gloom 

of the night I could see the division of the road from the 
broken ground on either side; there was nothing there. I 
gasped, and drew myself up close against the wall, as Lecamus 
had also done. There was in the air, in the night, a sensation 
the most strange I have ever experienced. I have felt the 
same thing indeed at other times, in face of a great crowd, when 
thousands of people were moving, rustling, struggling, breathing 
around me, thronging all the vacant space, filling up every 
spot. This was [the sensation that overwhelmed me here—a 
crowd: yet nothing to be seen but the darkness, the indistinct 
line of the road. We could not move for them, so close were 
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they round us. What dolIsay? There was nobody—nothing 
—not a form to be seen, not a face but his and mine. I am 
obliged te confess that the moment was to me an awful moment. 
I could not speak. My heart beat wildly as if trying to escape 
from my breast—every breath I drew was with an effort. I 
clung to Lecamus with deadly and helpless terror, and forced 
myself back upon the wall, crouching against it; I did not turn 
and fly, as would have been natural. What say I? did not! 
I could not! they pressed round us so. Ah! you would think 
I must be mad to use such words, for there was nobody near me 
—not a shadow even upon the road. 

Lecamus would have gone farther on; he would have pressed 
his way boldly into the midst ; but my courage was not equal to 
this. I clutched and clung to him, dragging myself along 
against the wall, my whole mind intent upon getting back. 
I was stronger than he, and he had no power to resist me. 
I turned back, stumbling blindly, keeping my face to that crowd 
(there was no one), but struggling back again, tearing the skin 
off my handsas I groped my way along the wall. Oh, the agony 
of seeing the door closed! I have buffeted my way through a 
crowd before now, but I may say that I never before knew what 
terror was. When I fell upon the door, dragging Lecamus with 
me, it opened, thank God! I stumbled in, clutching at Riou 
with my disengaged hand, and fell upon the floor of the octroi, 
where they thought I had fainted. But this was not the case. 
A man of resolution may give way to the overpowering sensa- 
tions of the moment. His bodily faculties may fail him; but 
his mind will not fail. As in every really superior intelligence, 
my forces collected for the emergency. While the officers ran to 
bring me water, to search for the eau-de-vie which they had 
in a cupboard, I astonished them all by rising up, pale, but with 
full command of myself. ‘Itis enough,’ [ said, raising my hand. 
‘I thank you, Messieurs, but nothing more is necessary ;’ and I 
would not take any of their restoratives. They were impressed, 
as was only natural, by the sight of my perfect self-possession : 
it helped them to acquire for themselves a demeanour befitting 
the occasion ; and I feit, though still in great physical weakness 
and agitation, the consoling consciousness of having fulfilled my 
' functions as head of the community. 

‘M. le Maire has seen what there is outside?’ Riou 
cried, stammering in his excitement. 

‘I have seen—nothing, Riou,’ I said. 
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They looked at me with the utmost wonder. ‘M. le Maire 
has seen—nothing ?’ said Riou. ‘Ah, I see! you say so to spare 
us. We have proved ourselves cowards ; but if you will pardon 
me, M. le Maire, you, too, re-entered precipitately—you too! 
There are facts which may appal the bravest—but I implore you 
to tell us what you have seen.’ 

‘TI have seen nothing,’ I said. As I spoke, my natural calm 
composure returned, my heart resumed its usual tranquil beating. 
‘There is nothing to be seen—it is dark, and one can perceive 
the line of the road for but a little way—that is all. There is 
nothing to be seen ; 

They looked at me, startled and incredulous. They did not 
know what to think. How could they refuse to believe me, 
sitting there calmly raising my eyes to them, making my state- 
ment with what they felt to be an air of perfect truth? But, 
then, how account for the precipitate return which they 
had already noted, the supposed faint, the pallor of my looks? 
They did not know what to think. 

All this time Lecamus had said nothing. As I raised my- 
self from the ground, I had vaguely perceived him hanging up 
the lantern where it had been before; now he became distinct 
to me as I recovered the full possession of my faculties. He 
had seated himself upon a bench by the wall. There was no 
agitation about him; no sign of the thrill of departing excite- 
ment, which I felt going through my veins as through the strings 
ofaharp. He was sitting against the wall, with his head droop- 
ing, his eyes cast down, an air of disappointment and de- 
spondency about him—nothing more. As soon asI regained 
perfect command of myself I rose up to go away, greatly to the 
grief of Riou and Gallais, who did everything it was possible to 
do to detain me. Naturally they felt a protection in my pre- 
sence. How gladly they would have come with me had duty 
permitted ! but Lecamus showed no desire to come with me. 
He followed when I called him; but cast a regretful look at the 
postern by which we had gone out, through which I had dragged 
him back in a panic (I confess it) unworthy of me. Only when 
we had left at some distance behind us that door into the unseen, 
did my senses come fully back to me, and I ventured to ask 
myself what it meant. ‘ Lecamus,’ I said—I could not put my 
question into words—‘ what do you think ? what is your idea? 
—how do youn explain > Even then I am glad to think I 
had sufficient power of control not to betray all that I felt. 
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‘One does not try to explain,’ he said slowly; ‘one longs 
to know—that is all. If M. le Maire had not been—in such 
haste—had he been willing to go further—to investigate ; 

‘God forbid!’ I said; and the impulse to quicken my steps, 
to get home and put myself in safety, was almost more than I 
could restrain. But I forced myself to go quietly, to measure 
my steps like his, which were slow and reluctant, as if he dragged 
himself away with difficulty from that which was behind. 

What was it? ‘Do not ask, do not ask!’ Nature seemed to 
say in my heart. Thoughts came into my mind in such a dizzy 
crowd, that the multitude of them seemed to take away my 
senses. I put up my hands to my ears, in which they seemed 
to be buzzing and rustling like bees, to stop the sound. When 
I did so, Lecamus turned and looked at me—grave and wonder- 
ing. This recalled me to a sense of my weakness. But how I 
got home I can scarcely say. My motherand wife met me with 
anxiety. They were greatly disturbed about the Hospital of St. 
Jean, in respect to which it had been recently decided that certain 
changes should be made. The great ward of the hospital, which 
was the chief establishment for the sick in the town, had 
hitherto been so placed in communication with the chapel that 
the mass was heard daily by all the patients—a thing which 
some had complained of as an annoyance disturbing their rest. 
So many, indeed, had been the complaints received, that we had 
come to the conclusion either that the opening should be built 
up, or the office suspended. Against this decision, it is needless 
to say, the Sisters of St. Jean were moving heaven and earth. 
Equally unnecessary for me to add, that having so decided in 
my public capacity, as at once the representative of popular 
opinion and its guide, the covert reproaches which were breathed 
in my presence, and even the personal appeals made to me, had 
failed of any result. I respect the Sisters of St. Jean. They 
are good women and excellent nurses, and the commune owes 
them much. Still, justice must be impartial ; and so long as I 
retain my position at the head of the community, it is my duty 
to see that all have their due. My opinions as a private indi- 
vidual, were I allowed to return to that humble position, are 
entirely a different matter; but this is a thing which ladies, 
however excellent, are slow to allow or to understand. 

I will not pretend that this was to me a night of rest. In 
the darkness, when all is still, any anxiety which may afflict 
the soul is apt to gain complete possession and mastery, as all 
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who have had true experience of life will understand. The 
night was very dark and very still, the clocks striking out the 
hours which went so slowly, and not another sound audible. 
The streets of Semur are always quiet, but they were more still 
than usual that night. Now and then, in a pause of my 
thoughts, I could hear the soft breathing of my Agnés in the 
adjoining room, which gave me a little comfort. But this was 
only by intervals, when I was able to escape from the grasp of 
the recollections that held me fast. Again I seemed to see 
under my closed eyelids the faint line of the high road which led 
from the Porte St. Lambert, the broken ground with its ragged 
bushes on either side, and no one—no one there—not a soul, 
not a shadow—yet a multitude! When I allowed myself to 
think of this, my heart leaped into my throat again, my blood 
ran in my veins like a river in flood. I need not say that I 
resisted this transport of the nerves with all my might. I 
turned my back, so to speak, upon my recollections, and said 
to myself, with growing firmness, that all sensations of the body 
must have their origin in the body. Some derangement of the 
system— easily explainable, no doubt, if one but held the clue— 
must have produced the impression which otherwise it would be 
impossible toexplain. This long struggle with myself made the 
night less tedious, though, perhaps, more terrible; and when, 
at length, I was overpowered by sleep, the short interval of un- 
consciousness restored me like a cordial. I woke in the early 
morning, feeling almost able to smile at the terrors of the 
night. When one can assure oneself that the day has really 
begun, even while it is yet dark, there is a change of sensation, 
an increase of strength and courage. One by one the dark 
hours went on. I heard them pealing from the Cathedral clock 
—-four, five, six, seven—all dark, dark. I had got up and 
dressed before the last, but found no one else awake when I 
went out—no one stirring in the house,—no one moving in the 
street. The Cathedral doors were shut fast, a thing I have never 
seen before since I remember. Get up early who will, Pére 
Laserques the sacristan is always up still earlier. He is a good 
old man, and I have often heard him say God’s house should be 
open first of all houses, in case there might be any miserable 
ones about who had found no shelter in the dwellings of men. 
But the darkness had cheated even Pére Laserques. To see 
those great doors closed which stood always open gave me a 
shiver, I cannot well tell why. Had they been open there was 
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an inclination in my mind to have gone in, though I cannot 
tell why ; for I am not in the habit of attending mass, save on 
Sunday to set an example. 

Soon after this the dark world began to lighten faintly, and 
with the rising of a little white mist, like a veil rolling upwards, 
I at last saw the river and the fields beyond. To see anything at 
all lightened my heart a little, and I turned homeward when 
this faint daylight appeared. When I got back into the street, 
I found that the people at last were stirring. They had all a 
look of half panic, half shame upon their faces. Many were 
yawning and stretching themselves. ‘Good morning, M. le 
Maire,’ said one and another; ‘ you are early astir.’ ‘Not so 
early either,’ I said; and then they added, almost every indi- 
vidual, with a look of shame, ‘ We were so late this morning ; 
we overslept ourselves—like yesterday. The weather is extra- 
ordinary.’ This was repeated to me by all kinds of people. 
They were half frightened, and they were ashamed. Pére 
Laserques was sitting moaning on the Cathedral steps. Such a 
thing had never happened before. He had not rung the bell 
for early mass; he had not opened the Cathedral; he had not 
called M. le Curé. ‘I think I must be going out of my senses,’ 
he said; ‘but then, M. le Maire, the weather! Did anyone 
ever see such weather? I think there must be some evil brew- 
ing. It is not for nothing that the seasons change—that winter 
comes in the midst of summer.’ After this I went home. My 
mother came running to one door when I entered, and my wife 
to another. ‘O mon fils!’ and‘ O mon amv!’ they said, rushing 
upon me. They wept, these dear women. I could not at first 
prevail upon them to tell me what wasthe matter. At last they 
confessed that they believed something to have happened to me 
in punishment for the wrong done to the Sisters at the hospital. 
‘Make haste, my son, to amend this error,’ my mother cried, 
‘lest a worse thing befall us!’ And then I discovered that 
among the women, and among many of the poor people, it had 
come to be believed that the darkness was a curse upon us for 
what we had done in respect to the hospital. This roused me 
to indignation. ‘If they think I am to be driven from my duty 
by their magic !’ I cried; ‘it is no better than witchcraft !’ not 
that I believed for a moment that it was they who had done it. 
My wife wept, and my mother became angry with me ; but when 


a thing is duty, it is neither wife nor mother who will move me 
out of my way. 
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We are now approaching, however, the first important inci- 
dent in this narrative. The darkness increased as the afternoon 
came on; and it became a kind of thick twilight, no lighter 
than many a night. It was between five and six o'clock, just 
the time when our streets are the most crowded, when, sitting 
at my window, from which I kept a watch upon the Grande 
Rue, not knowing what might happen—I saw that some fresh 
incident had taken place. Very dimly through the darkness I 
perceived a crowd, which increased every moment, in front of 
the Cathedral. After watching it for a few minutes, I got my 
hat and went out. The people whom I saw—so many that they 
covered the whole middle of the place, reaching almost to the 
trottoir on the other side—had their heads all turned towards 
the Cathedral. ‘ What are you gazing at, my friend ?’ I said to 
one by whom I stood. He looked up at me with a face which 
looked ghastly in the gloom. ‘Look, M. le Maire!’ he said; 
‘cannot you see it on the great door ?’ 

‘I see nothing,’ said I; but as I said the words I did 
indeed see something which was very startling. Looking to- 
wards the great door of the Cathedral, as they all were doing, it 
suddenly seemed to me that I saw an illuminated placard at- 
tached to it, headed with the word ‘ Sommation’ in gigantic 
letters. ‘¢ Tiens!’ I cried; but when I looked again there was 
nothing. ‘What is this? it is some witchcraft!’ I said, in 
spite of myself. ‘Do you see anything, Jean Pierre?’ 

‘M. le Maire,’ he said, ‘one moment one sees something— 
the next, one sees nothing. Look! it comes again.’ I have always 
considered myself a man of courage, but when I saw this extra- 
ordinary appearance the panic which had seized upon me the 
former night returned, though in another form. Fly I could 
not, but I will not deny that my knees smote together. I stood 
for some minutes without being able to articulate a word— 
which, indeed, seemed the case with most of those before 
me. Never have I seen a more quiet crowd. ‘They were 
all gazing as if it was life or death that was set before 
them; while I, too, gazed with a shiver going over me. It 
was as I have seen an illumination of lamps in a stormy night; 
one moment the whole seems black as the wind sweeps over it, 
the next it springs into life again; and thus you goon, by turns 
losing and discovering the device formed by the lights. Thus 
from moment to moment there appeared before us, in letters 
that seemed to blaze and flicker, something that looked like a 
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great official placard. ‘Sommation!’—this was how it was 
headed. I read a few words at a time, as it came and went; 
and who ean describe the chill that ran through my veins as I 
made it out? It was a summons to the people of Semur by 
name—myself at the head as Maire (and I heard afterwards, 
that every man who saw it saw his own name, though the whole 
facade of the Cathedral would not have held a full list of all the 
people of Semur)—to yield their places, which they had not 
filled aright, to those who knew the meaning of life, being 
dead. Novus Autres Morts—these were the words which blazed 
out oftenest of all, so that everyone saw them. And ‘Go!’ 
this terrible placard said—‘Go! leave this place to us who 
know the true signification of life.’ These words I remember, 
but not the rest; and even at this moment it struck me that 
there was no explanation, nothing but this vrave signification 
dela vie. I felt like one in a dream: the light coming and 
going before me; one word, than another, appearing—sometimes 
a phrase, like that I have quoted, blazing out, then dropping 
into darkness. For the moment I was struck dumb; but then 
it came back to my mind that I had an example to give, and 
that for me, eminently a man of my century, to yield credence 
to a miracle was something not to be thought of. Also, I knew 
the necessity of doing something to break the impression of 
awe and terror on the mind of the people. ‘This is a trick,’ 
I cried, loudly, that all might hear. ‘ Let some one go and fetch 
M. de Clairon from the Musée. He will tell us how it has been 
done.’ This, boldly uttered, broke the spell. A number of pale 
faces gathered round me. ‘Here is M. le Maire—he will clear 
it up,’ they cried, making room for me that I might approach 
nearer. ‘ M. le Maire is a man of courage—he has judgment. 
Listen to M. le Maire.’ It was a relief to everybody that I had 
spoken. And soon I found myself by the side of M. le Curé, 
who was standing among the rest, saying nothing, and with 
the air of one as much bewildered as any. He gave me one 
quick look from under his eyebrows to see who it was that ap- 
proached him, as was his way, and made room for me, but said 
nothing. I was in too much emotion myself to keep silence— 
indeed, I was in that condition of wonder, alarm, and nervous ex- 
citement, that I had to speak or die ; and there seemed an escape 
from something too terrible for flesh and blood to contemplate 
in the idea that there was trickery here. ‘M. le Curé,’ I said, 
‘this is a strange ornament that you have placed on the front of 
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your church. You are standing here to enjoy the effect. Now 
that you have seen how successful it has been, will not you tell 
me in confidence how it is done?’ 

I am conscious that there was a sneer in my voice, but I was 
too much excited to think of politeness. He gave me another 
of his rapid, keen looks. 

‘M. le Maire,’ he said, ‘ you are injurious to a man who is as 
little fond of tricks as yourself.’ 

His tone, his glance, gave me a certain sense of shame, but 
I could not stop myself. ‘One knows,’ I said, ‘ that there are 
many things which an ecclesiastic may do without harm, which 
are not permitted to an ordinary layman—one who is an honest 
man, and no more.’ 

M. le Curé made no reply. ,He gave me another of his 
quick glances, with an impatient turn of his head. Why 
should I have suspected him ? for no harm was known of him. 
He was the Curé, that was all ; and perhaps we men of the world 
have our prejudices too. Afterwards, however, as we waited for 
M. de Clairon—for the crisis was too exciting for personal resent- 
ment—M. le Curé himself let drop something which made it ap- 
parent that it was the ladies of the hospital upon whom his sus- 
picions fell. ‘It is never well to offend women, M. le Maire,’ 
he said. ‘Women do not discriminate the lawful from the un- 
lawful: so long as they produce an effect, it does not matter to 
them.’ This gave me a strange impression, for it seemed to 
me that M. le Curé was abandoning his own side. However, all 
other sentiments were, as may be imagined, but as shadows com- 
pared with the overwhelming power that held all our eyes and 
our thoughts to the wonder before us. Every moment seemed 
an hour till M. de Clairon appeared. He was pushed forward 
through the crowd as by magic, all making room for him ; and 
many of us thought that when science thus appeared capable of 
finding out everything, the miracle would disappear. But instead 
of this it seemed to glow brighter than ever. That great word 
‘ Sommation’ blazed out, so that we saw his figure waver against 
the light as if giving way before the flames that scorched him. 
He was so near that his outline was marked out dark against the 
glare they gave. It was as though his close approach rekindled 
every light. Then, with a flicker and trembling, word by. word 
and letter by letter went slowly out before our eyes. 

M. de Clairon came down very pale, but with a sort of smile 
on his face. ‘No, M. le Maire,’ he said, ‘I cannot see how it is 
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done. It is clever. I will examine the door further, and try 
the panels. Yes, I have left some one to watch that nothing 
is touched in the meantime, with the permission of M. le 
Curé——’ 

‘You have my full permission,’ M. le Curé said; and M. de 
Clairon laughed, though he was still very pale. ‘ You saw my 
name there,’ he said. ‘I am amused—I who am not one of your 
worthy citizens, M. le Maire. What can Messieurs les Morts of 
Semur want with a poor man of science like me? But you 
shall have my report before the evening is out.’ 

With that I had to be content. 

M. de Clairon did not appear till late, and then he confessed 
to me he could make nothing of it. ‘If it is a trick (as of 
course it must be), it has been most cleverly done,’ he said; and 
admitted that he was baffled altogether. For my part, I was 
not surprised. Had it been the Sisters of the hospital, as M. 
le Curé thought, would they have let the opportunity pass of 
preaching a sermon to us, and recommending their doctrines ? 
Not so; there were no doctrines, nothing but that pregnant 
phrase, la vrate signification de la vie. This made a more deep 
impression upon me than anything else. The Holy Mother 
herself (whom I wish to speak of with profound respect), and 
the saints, and the forgiveness of sin, would have all been there 
had it been the Sisters, or even M. le Curé. This, though I had 
myself suggested an imposition, made it very unlikely to my 
quiet thoughts. But if not an imposition, what could it be 
supposed to be ? 
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CHAPTER III. 





EXPULSION OF THE INHABITANTS. 


I wILt not attempt to give any detailed account of the state of 
1] the town during this evening. For myself I was utterly worn 
| out, and went to rest as soon as M. de Clairon left me, having 
| satisfied, as well as I could, the questions of the women. Even 
3 in the intensest excitement weary nature will claim her dues. I 
ie slept. I can even remember the grateful sense of being able to 
: put all anxieties and perplexities aside for the moment, as I 
went to sleep. I felt the drowsiness gain upon me, and I was 
glad. To forget was of itself a happiness. 
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I woke up, however, intensely awake, and in perfect posses- 
sion of all my faculties, while it was yet dark; and at once got 
up and began to dress. The moment of hesitation which gene- 


rally follows waking—the little interval of thought in which 


one turns over perhaps that which is past, perhaps that which 
is to come—found no place within me. I got up without a 
moment’s pause, like one who has been called, to go on a 
journey ; nor did it surprise me at all to see my wife moving 
about, taking a cloak from her wardrobe, and putting up linen 
in a bag. She was already fully dressed; but she asked no 
questions of me any more than I did of her. We were in haste, 
though we said nothing. When I had dressed, I looked round me 
to see if I had forgotten anything, as one does when one leaves 
a place. I saw my watch suspended to its usual hook, and my 
pocket-book, which I had taken from my pocket on the previous 
night. I took up also the light overcoat which I had worn 
when I made my rounds through the city on the first night of 
the darkness. ‘ Now,’ I said, ‘ Agnes, I am ready.’ I did not 
speak to her of where we were going, nor she to me. Little 
Jean and my mother met us at the door. Nor did she say any- 
thing, contrary to her custom; and the child was quite quiet. 
We went downstairs together without saying a word. The ser- 
vants, who were all astir, followed us. I cannot give any 
description of the feelings that were in my mind. I had not 
any feelings. I was only hurried out, hastened by something 
which I could not define—a sense that I must go; and perhaps 
I was too much astonished to do anything but yield. It seemed, 
however, to be no force or fear that was moving me, but a desire 
of my own; though I could not tell how it was, or why I should 
be so anxious to get away. All the servants, trooping after me, 
had the same look in their faces ; they were anxious to be gone— 
it seemed their business to go—there was no question, no consult- 
ation. And when we came out into the street, we encountered 
a stream of processions similar to our own. The children went 
quite steadily by the side of their parents. Little Jean, for exam- 
ple, on an ordinary occasion would have broken away—would have 
run to his comrades of the Bois-Sombre family, and they to him, 
But no; the little ones, like ourselves, walked along quite gravely. 
They asked no questions, neither did we ask any questions of 
each other, as, ‘ Where are we going ?’ or, * What is the meaning 
of a so-early promenade?’ Nothing of the kind: my mother 
took my arm, and my wife, leading little Jean by the hand, came 
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to the other side. ‘The servants followed. The street was quite 
full of people; but there was no noise except the sound of their 
footsteps. All of us turned the same way-—turned towards the 
gates—and though I was not conscious of any feeling except the 
wish to go on, there were one or two things which took a place 
in my memory. The first was, that my wife suddenly turned 
round as we were coming out of the porte-cochére, her face 
lighting up. I need not say to any one who knows Madame 
Dupin de la Clairiére, that she is a beautiful woman. With- 
out any partiality on my part, it would be impossible for 
me to ignore this fact; for it is perfectly well known and 
acknowledged by all. She was pale this morning—a little 
paler than usual; and her blue eyes enlarged, with a serious 
look, which they always retain more or less. But suddenly, as 
we went out of the door, her face lighted up, her eyes were 
suffused with tears—with light—how can I tell what it was ?— 
they became like the eyes of angels. A little cry came from 
her parted lips—she lingered a moment, stooping down as if 
talking to some one less tall than herself, then came after us, 
with that light still in her face. At the moment I was too 
much occupied to inquire what it was; but I noted it, even in 
the gravity of the occasion. The next thing I observed was 
M. le Curé, who, as I have already indicated, is a man of great 
composure of manner and presence of mind, coming out of the 
door of the Presbytery. There was a strange look on his face 
of astonishment and reluctance. He walked very slowly, not as 
we did, but with a visible desire to turn back, folding his arms 
across his breast, and holding himself as if agaipst the wind, 
resisting some gale which blew behind him, and forced him on. 
We felt no gale; but there seemed to be a strange wind blow- 
ing along the side of the street on which M. le Curé was. And 
there was an air of concealed surprise in his face—great aston- 
ishment, but a determination not to let anyone see that he was 
astonished, or that the situation was strange to him. And I 
cannot tell how it was, but I, too, though preoccupied, was 
surprised to perceive that M. le Curé was going with the rest of 
us, though I could not have told why. 

Behind M. le Curé there was another whom I remarked. 
This was Jacques Richard, he of whom I have already spoken. 
He was like a figure I have seen somewhere in sculpture. No 
one was near him, nobody touching him, and yet it was only 
necessary to look at the man to perceive that he was being 
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forced along against his will. Every limb was in resistance ; 
his feet were planted widely yet firmly upon the pavement ; 
one of his arms was stretched out as if to lay hold on anything 
that should come within reach. M. le Curé resisted passively ; 
but Jacques resisted with passion, laying his back to the wind, 
and struggling not to be carried away. Notwithstanding his 
resistance, however, this rough figure was driven along slowly, 
struggling at every step. He did not make one movement that 
was not against his will, but still he was driven on. On our 
side of the street all went, like ourselves, calmly. My mother 
uttered now and then a low moan, but said nothing. She clung 
to my arm, and walked on, hurrying a little, sometimes going 
quicker than I intended to go. As for my wife, she accompanied 
us with her light step, which scarcely seemed to touch the 
ground, little Jean pattering by her side. Our neighbours were 
all round us. We streamed down, as in a long procession, to 
the Porte St. Lambert. It was only when we got there that 
the strange character of the step we were all taking suddenly 
occurred to me. It was still a kind of grey twilight, not yet 
day. The bells of the Cathedral had begun to toll, which wa8 very 
startling—not ringing in their cheerful way, but tolling as if 
for a funeral; and no other sound was audible but the noise of 
footsteps, like an army making a silent march into an enemy’s 
country. We had reached the gate when a sudden wondering came 
over me. Why were we all going out of our houses in the wintry 
dusk to which our July days had turned? [ stopped, and turning 
round, was about to say something to the others, when I became 
suddenly aware that here I was not my own master. My tongue 
clave to the roof of my mouth; I could not say a word. Then 
I myself was turned round, and softly, firmly, irresistibly pushed 
out of the gate. My mother, who clung to me, added a little, 
no doubt, to the force against me, whatever it was, for she was 
frightened, and opposed herself to any endeavour on my part to 
regain freedom of movement; but all that her feeble force could 
do against mine must have been little. Several other men 
around me seemed to be moved as I was. M. Barbou, for one, 
made a still more decided effort to turn back, for, being a 
bachelor, he had no one to restrain him. Him I saw turned 
round as you would turn a roulette. He was thrown against 
my wife in his impetuous course, and but that she was so light 
and elastic in her tread, gliding out straight and softly like one 
of the saints, I think he must have thrown her down. And at 
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that moment, silent as we all were, his ‘Pardon, Madame, 
mille pardons, Madame, and his tone of horror at his own 
indiscretion seemed to come to me like a voice out of another 
life. Partially roused before by the sudden impulse of resistance 
I have described, I was yet more roused now. I turned round, 
disengaging myself from my mother. ‘ Where are we going? 
why are we thus cast forth? My friends, help!’ I cried. I 
looked round upon the others who, as I have said, had also 
awakened to a possibility of resistance. M. de Bois-Sombre, 
without a word, came and placed himself by my side; others 
started from the crowd. We turned to resist this mysterious 
impulse which had sent us forth. The crowd surged round us in 
the uncertain light. 

Just then there was a dull soft sound, once, twice, thrice 
repeated. We rushed forward, but too late. The gates were 
closed upon us. The two folds of the great Porte St. Lambert, 
and the little postern for foot-passengers, all at once, not hur- 
riedly as from any fear of us, but slowly, softly, rolled on their 
hinges and shut—in our faces. I rushed forward with all my 
force and flung myself upon the gate. To what use? it was so 
closed as no mortal could open it. They told me after, for I 
was not aware at the moment, that I burst forth with cries and 
exclamations, bidding them ‘ Open, open in the name of God!’ 
I was not aware of what I said, but it seemed to me that I heard 
a voice of which nobody said anything to me, so that it would 
seem to have been unheard by the others, saying with a faint 
sound as of a trumpet, ‘ Closed—in the name of God.’ It might 
be only an echo, faintly brought back to me, of the words I had 
myself said. 

There was another change, however, of which no one could 
have any doubt. When I turned round from these closed doors, 
though the moment before the darkness was such that we could 
not see the gates closing, I found the sun shining gloriously 
round us, and all my fellow-citizens turning with one impulse, 
with a sudden cry of joy, to hail the fuil day. 

Le grand jour! Never in my life did I feel the full hap- 
piness of it, the full sense of the words before. The sun burst 
out into shining, the birds into singing. The sky stretched 
over us—deep and unfathomable and blue,—the grass grew 
under our feet, a soft air of morning blew upon us, waving the 
curls of the children, the veils of the women, whose faces were 
lit up by the beautiful day. After three days of darkness what 
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a resurrection! It seemed to make up to us for the misery of 
being thus expelled from our homes. It was early, and all the 
freshness of the morning was upon the road and the fields, 
where the sun had just dried the dew. The river ran softly, 
reflecting the blue sky. How black it had been, deep and dark 
as a stream of ink, when I had looked down upon it from the 
Mont St. Lambert! and now it ran as clear and free as the 
voice of a little child. We all shared this moment of joy— 
for to us of the South the sunshine is as the breath of 
life, and to be deprived of it had been terrible. But when 
that first pleasure was over, the evidence of our strange 
position forced itself upon us-with overpowering reality and 
force, made stronger by the very light. In the dimness 
it had not seemed so certain; now, gazing at each other in 
the clear light of the natural morning, we saw what had hap- 
pened to us. No more delusion was possible. We could not 
flatter ourselves now that it was a trick or a deception. M. de 
Clairon stood there like the rest of us, staring at the closed 
gates which science could not open. And there stood M. le 
Curé, which was more remarkable still. The Church herself 
had not been able to do anything. We stood, a crowd of house- 
less exiles, looking at each other, our children clinging to us, 
our hearts failing us, expelled from our homes. As we looked 
in each other’s faces we saw our own trouble. Many of the 
women sat down and wept; some upon the stones in the road, 
some on the grass. The children took fright from them, and 
began to cry too. What was to become of us? I looked round 
upon this crowd with despair in my heart. It was I to whom 
every one would look—for lodging, for direction—everything 
that human creatures want. It was my business to forget my- 
self, though I also had been driven from my home and my city. 
Happily there was one thing I had left. In the pocket of my 
overcoat was my scarf of office. I stepped aside behind a tree, 
and took it out, and tied it upon me. That was something. 
There was thus a representative of order and law in the midst 
of the exiles, whatever might happen. This action, which a 
great number of the crowd saw, restored confidence. Many of 
the poor people gathered round me, and placed themselves near 
me, especially those women who had no natural support. When 
M. le Curé saw this, it seemed to make a great impression upon 
him. He -changed colour, he who was usually so calm. 
Hithertc he had appeared bewildered, amazed to find himself 
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as others. This, I must add, though you may perhaps think it 
superstitious, surprised me very much too. But now he re- 
gained his self-possession. He stepped upon a piece of wood 
that lay in front of the gate. ‘Mychildren,’ hesaid. But just 
then the Cathedral bells, which had gone on tolling, suddenly 
burst into a wild peal. I do not know what it sounded like. 
It was a clamour of notes all run together, tone upon tone, 
without time or measure, as though a multitude had seized 
upon the bells and pulled all the ropes at once. If it was joy, 
what strange and terrible joy! It froze the very blood in our 
veins. M. le Curé became quite pale. He stepped down 
hurriedly from the piece of wood. We all made a hurried 
movement further off from the gate. 

It was now that I perceived the necessity of doing something, 
of getting this crowd disposed of, especially the women and the 
children. I am not ashamed to own that I trembled like the 
others; and nothing less than the consciousness that all eyes 
were upon me, and that my scarf of office marked me out among 
all who stood around, could have kept me from moving with pre- 
cipitation as they did. I was enabled, however, to retire at a 
deliberate pace, and being thus slightly detached from the 
crowd, I took advantage of the opportunity to address them. 
Above all things, it was my duty to prevent a tumult in 
these unprecedented circumstances. ‘ My friends,’ I said, 
‘the event which has occurred is beyond explanation for the 
moment. The very nature of it is mysterious; the circum- 
stances are such as require the closest investigation. But 
take courage. I pledge myself not to leave this place till the 
gates are open, and you can return to your homes; in the mean- 
time, however, the women and the children cannot remain here. 
Let those who have friends in the villages near, go and ask for 
shelter; and let all who will, go to my house of La Clairiére. My 
mother, my wife! recall to yourselves the position you occupy, 
and show an example. Lead our neighbours, I entreat you, 
to La Clairiére.’ 

My mother is advanced in years and no longer strong, but 
she has a great heart. ‘I will go, she said. ‘ God bless thee, 
my son! There will no harm happen; for if this be true which 
we are told, thy father is in Semur.’ 

There then oceurred one of those incidents for which caleula- 
tion never will prepare us. My mother’s words seemed, as it 
were, to open the flood-gates; my wife came up to me with the 
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light in her face which I had seen when we left our own door. 
‘It was our little Marie—our angel,’ she said. And then there 
arose & preat ery and clamour of others, both men and women 
pressing ‘round. ‘I saw my mother,’ said one, ‘who is dead 
twenty years come the St. Jean.’ ‘And I my little René,’ said 
another. ; ‘ And I my Camille, who was killed in Afrjca.’ And 
lo, what did they do, but rush towards the gate in a crowd—that 
gate front which they had but this moment fled in terror—beat- 
ing upon it, and crying out, ‘Open to us, open to us, our most 
dear! Do you think we have forgotten you? We have never 
forgotten you!’ What could we do with them, weeping thus, 
smiling, holding out their arms to—we knew not what? Even 
my Agnés was beyond my reach. Marie was our little girl who 
was dead. ‘Those who were thus transported by a knowledge 
beyond ours were the weakest among us; most of them were 
women, the men old or feeble, and some children. I can re- 
collect that I looked for Paul Lecamus among them, with wonder 
not to see him there. But though they were weak they were 
beyond our strength to guide. What could we do with them? 
How could we force them away while they held to the fancy 
that those they loved were there? As it happens in times of 
emotion, it was those who were most impassioned who took the 
first place. We were at our wits’ end. 

But while we stood waiting, not knowing what to do, another 
sound suddenly came from the walls, which made them all silent 
in a moment. The most of us ran, to this point and that 
(some taking flight altogether; but with the greater part 
anxious curiosity and anxiety had for the moment extinguished 
fear), in a wild eagerness to see who or what it was. But there 
was nothing to be seen, though the sound came from the wall 
close to the Mont St. Lambert, which I have already described. 
It was to me like the sound of a trumpet, and so I heard others 
say; and along with the trumpet were sounds as of words, 
though I could not make them out. But those others seemed to 
understand—they grew calmer—they ceased to weep. They raised 
their faces, all with that light upon them—that light I had seen 
in my Agnés. Some of them fell upon their knees. Imagine 
to yourself what a sight it was, all of us standing round, pale, 
stupefied, without a word to say! Then the women suddenly 
burst forth into replies—‘Owi, ma chérie! Oui, mon ange!’ 
they cried. And while we looked they rose up; they came back, 
calling the children around them. My Agnés took that place 
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which I had bidden her take. She had not hearkened to me, 
to leave me—but she hearkened now; and though I had bidden 
her to do this, yet to see her do it bewildered me, made my 
heart stand still. ‘ Mon amt,’ she said, ‘I must leave thee; it 
is commanded: they will not have the children suffer.” What 
could we do? We stood pale and looked on, while all the little 
ones, all the feeble, were gathered in a little army. My mother 
stood like me—to her nothing had been revealed. She was very 
pale, and there was a quiver of pain in her lips. She was the one 
who had been ready to do my bidding: but there was a rebellion 
in her heart now. When the procession was formed (for it was 
my care to see that everything was done in order), she followed, 
but among the last. Thus they went away, many of them weep- 
ing, looking back, waving their hands to us. My Agnés covered 
her face, she could not look at me; but she obeyed. They went 
some to this side, some to that, leaving us gazing. For a long 
time we did nothing but watch them, going along the roads. 
What had their angels said to them? Nay, but God knows. I 
heard the sound, it was like the sound of the silver trumpets that 
travellers talk of; it was like music from heaven. I turned to 
M. le Curé who was standing by. ‘ What isit?’ I cried, ‘ you are 
their director—you are an ecclesiastic—you know what belongs 
to the unseen. What is this that has been said to them?’ I 
have always thought well of M. le Curé. There were tears run- 
ning down his cheeks. ‘I know not,’ he said. ‘1am a miser- 
able like the rest. What they know is between God and them. 
Me! I have been of the world, like the rest.’ 

This is how we were left alone—the men of the city—to take 
what means were best to get back to our homes. There were 
several left among us who had shared the enlightenment of 
the women, but these were not persons of importance who 
could put themselves at the head of affairs. And there were 
women who remained with us, but these not of the best. To 
see our wives go was very strange to us; it was the thing we 
wished most to see, the women and children in safety ; yet it 
was a strange sensation to see them go. For me, who had the 
charge of all on my hands, the relief was beyond description— 
yet was it strange; I cannot describe it. Then I called upon 
M. Barbou, who was trembling like a leaf, and gathered the 
chief of the citizens about me, including M. le Curé, that we 
should consult together what we should do. 

I know no words that can describe our state in the strange 
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circumstances we were now placed in. The women and the 
children were safe: that was much. But we—we were like en 
army suddenly formed, but without arms, without any know- 
ledge of how to fight, without being able to see our enemy 
We Frenchmen have not been without knowledge of such perils. 
We have seen the invader enter our doors ; we have been obliged 
to spread our table for him, and give him of our best. But to be 
put forth by forces no man could resist—to be left outside, with 
the doors of our own houses closed upon us—to be confronted 
by nothing—by a mist, a silence, a darkness,—this was enough 
to paralyse the heart of any man. And it did so, more or less, 
according to the nature of those who were exposed to the trial. 
Some altogether failed us, and fled, carrying the news into the 
country, where most people laughed at them, as we understood 
afterwards. Some could do nothing but sit and gaze, huddled 
together in crowds, at the cloud over Semur, from which they ex- 
pected to see fire burst and consume the city altogether. And 
a few, I grieve to say, took possession of the little cabaret, which 
stands at about half a kilometre from the St. Lambert gate, 
and established themselves there, in hideous riot, which was 
the worst thing of all for serious men to behold. Those upon 
whom I could rely I formed into patrols to go round the city, 
that no opening of a gate, or movement of those who were 
within, should take place without our knowledge. Such an 
emergency shows what men are. M. Barbou, though in ordinary 
times he discharges his duties as adjoint satisfactorily enough 
(though, it need not be added, a good Maire who is acquainted 
with his duties, makes the office of adjoint of but little import- 
ance), was now found entirely useless. He could not forget 
how he had been spun round and tossed forth from the city gates. 
When I proposed to put him at the head of a patrol he had an 
attack of the nerves. Before nightfall he deserted me alto- 
gether, going off to his country-house, and taking a number of 
his neighbours with him. ‘ How can we tell when we may be 
permitted to return to the town ?’ he said, with his teeth chat- 
tering. ‘M.le Maire, I adjure you to put yourself in a place 
of safety.’ 

‘Sir, I said to him, sternly, ‘ for one who deserts his post 
there is no place of safety.’ 

But I do not think he was capable of understanding me. 
Fortunately, I found in M. le Curé a much more trustworthy 
coadjutur. He was indefatigable; he had the habit of sitting 
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up to all hours, of being called at all hours, in which our bowr- 
geoisve, I cannot but acknowledge, is wanting. The expression 
I have before described of astonishment—but of astonishment 
which he wished to conceal—never left his face. He did not 
understand how such a thing could have been permitted to 
happen while he had no share in it; and, indeed, I will not deny 
that this was a matter of great wonder to myself too. 

The arrangements I have described gave us occupation ; 
and this had a happy effect upon us in distracting our minds 
from what had happened; for I think that if we had sat still 
and gazed at the dark city we should soon have gone mad, 
as some did. In our ceaseless patrols and attempts to find a 
way of entrance, we distracted ourselves from the inquiry, who 
would dare to go in if the entrance were found? In the mean- 
time not a gate was opened, not a figure was visible. We saw 
nothing, no more than if Semur had been a picture painted 
upon a canvas. Strange sights indeed met our eyes—sights which 
made even the bravest quail. The strangest of them was the 
boats that would go down and up the river, shooting forth 
from under the fortified bridge, which is one of the chief 
features of our town, sometimes with sails perfectly well- 
managed, sometimes impelled by oars, but with no one visible 
in them—no one conducting them. To see one of these boats 
impelled up the stream, with no rower visible, was a wonderful 
sight. M.de Clairon, who was by my side, murmured something 
about a magnetic current; but when I asked him sternly by 
what set in motion, his voice died away in his moustache. M. le 
Curé said very little: one saw his lips move as he watched with 
us the passage of those boats. He smiled when it was proposed 
by some one to fire upon them. He read his Hours as he went 
round at the head of his patrol. My fellow townsmen and I 
conceived a great respect for him; and he inspired pity in me 
also. He had been the teacher of the Unseen among us, till 
the moment when the Unseen was thus, as it were, brought 
within our reach; but with the revelation he had nothing to 
do; and it filled him with pain and wonder. It made him 
silent ; he said little about his religion, but signed himself, and 
his lips moved. He thought (I imagine) that he had displeased 
Those who are over all. 

When night came the bravest of us were afraid. I speak for 
myself. It was bright moonlight where we were, and Semur 
lay like a blot between the earth and the sky, all dark: even 
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the Cathedral towers were lost in it; nothing visible but the 
line of the ramparts, whitened outside by the moon. One knows 
what black and strange shadows are cast by the moonlight ; and 
it seemed to all of us that we did not know what might be 
lurking behind every tree. The shadows of the branches looked 
like terrible faces. I sent all my people out on the patrols, 
though they were dropping with fatigue. Rather that than to 
be mad with terror. For myself, I took up my post as near the 
bank of the river as we could approach; for there was a limit 
beyond which we might not pass. I made the experiment 
often ; and it seemed to me, and to all that attempted it, that 
we did reach the very edge of the stream; but the next moment 
perceived that we were at a certain distance, say twenty metres 
or thereabout. I placed myself there very often, wrapping a 
cloak about me to preserve me from the dew. (I may say that 
food had been sent us, and wine, from La Clairiére and many 
other houses in the neighbourhood, where the women had gone, 
for this among other reasons, that we might be nourished by 
them.) And I must here relate a personal incident, though I 
have endeavoured not to be egotistical. While I sat watch- 
ing, I distinctly saw a boat, a boat which belonged to my- 
self, lying on the very edge of the shadow. The prow, indeed, 
touched the moonlight where it was cut clean across by the 
darkness ; and this was how I discovered that it was the Marie, 
a pretty pleasure-boat which had been made for my wife. The 
sight of it made my heart beat ; for what could it mean but that 
some one who was dear to me, some one in whom | took an 
interest, was there? I sprang up from where I sat to make 
another effort to get nearer; but my feet were as lead, and 
would not move; and there came a singing in my ears, and my 
blood coursed through my veins as in a fever. Ah! was it 
possible? I, who am a man, who have resolution, who have 
courage, who can lead the people, J was afraid! Isat down 
again and wept like a child. Perhaps it was my little Marie 
that was in the boat. God, He knows if I loved thee, my little 
angel! but I was afraid. O how mean is man! though we are 
so proud. They came near to me who were my own, and it was 
borne in upon my spirit that my good father was with the child ; 
but because they had died I was afraid. I covered my face with 
my hands. Then it seemed to me that I heard a long quiver 
of a sigh; a long, long breath, such as sometimes relieves a 
sorrow that is beyond words. Trembling, I uncovered my eyes. 
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There was nothing on the edge of the moonlight ; all was dark, 
and all was still, the white radiance making a clear line across 
the river, but nothing more. 

A voice behind me made me spring to my feet—the leap of 
a mouse would have driven me wild. I was altogether demora-. 
lised. * Monsieur le Maire, it is but I,’ said some one quite hum- 
ble and frightened. ‘ Ziens!—it is thou, Jacques!’ I said. I 
could have embraced him, though it is well known how little I 
approve of him. But he was living, he was a man like myself. 
I put out my hand, and felt him warm and breathing, and I 
shall never forget the ease that came to my heart. Its beating 
calmed. I was restored to myself. 

‘M. le Maire,’ he said, ‘I wish to ask you something. Is it 
true all that is said about these people, I would say, these 
Messieurs? I do not wish to speak with disrespect, M. le 
Maire.’ . 

‘ What is it, Jacques, that is said?’ I called him ‘thou’ not 
out of contempt, but because, for the moment, he seemed to 
me as a brother, as one of my friends. 

‘M. le Maire, is it indeed /es morts that are in Semur ?’ 

He trembled, and so did I. ‘Jacques, I said, ‘you know 
all that I know.’ 

‘Yes, M. le Maire, it isso, sure enough. I do not doubt it. 
If it were the Prussians, a man could fight. But ces Messiewrs 
la! What I want to know is—is it because of what you did to 
those little Sisters, those good little ladies of St. Jean ?’ 

‘What I did? You were yourself one of the complainants. 
You were of those who said, when a man is ill, when he is suffer- 
ing, they torment him with their mass; though it is quiet he 
wants, not their mass. These were thy words, vawrien. And 
now you say it was I’ 

‘True, M. le Maire,’ said Jacques, * but look you, when a 
man is better, when he has just got well, when he feels he is 
safe, then you should not take what he says for gospel. It would 
be strange if one had a new illness just when one is getting well 
of the old; and one feels now is the time to enjoy one’s self, to 
kick up one’s heels for a little, while at least there is not likely 
to be much of a watch kept wp there—the saints forgive me 
cried Jacques, trembling and crossing himself, ‘ if I speak with 
levity at sucha moment! And the little ladies were very kind. 
It was wrong to close their chapel, M. le Maire. From that 
comes all our trouble.’ 
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‘You good-for-nothing!’ I cried, ‘it is you and such as 
you that are the beginning of our trouble. You thought there 
was no watch kept wp there; you thought God would not take 
the trouble to punish you; you went about the streets of Semur 
tossing a grosse piece of a hundred sous and calling out, “* There 
is no God—this is my god; argent, cest le bon Dieu.” ’ 

‘M. le Maire, M. le Maire, be silent, I implore you! It is 
enough to bring down a judgment upon us.’ 

‘It has brought down a judgment upon us. Go thou and 
try what thy grosse piéce will do for thee now—worship thy god. 
Go, I tell you, and get help from your money.’ 

‘I have no money, M. le Maire, and what could money do 
here? We would do much better to promise a large candle 
for the next festival, and that the ladies of St. Jean , 

‘Get away with thee to the end of the world, thou and thy 
ladies of St. Jean!’ I cried; which was wrong, I do not deny it, 
for they are good women, not like this good-for-nothing fellow. 
And to think that this man, whom I despise, was more pleasant 
to me than the dear souls wholoved me! Shame came upon me 
at the thought. I too, then, was like the others, fearing the un- 
seen—capable of understanding only that which was palpable. 
When Jacques slunk away, which he did for a few steps, not losing 
sight of me, I turned my face towards the river and the town. 
The moonlight played upoa the water, breaking it into bubbles 
where that line of darkness lay, as if it tried, and tried in vain, 
to penetrate Semur; and between that and the blue sky over- 
head lay the city out of which we had been driven forth—the 
city of the dead. ‘O God, I cried, ‘whom I know not, am not 
I to Thee as my little Jean is to me, a child and less than a child? 
Do not abandon me in this darkness. Would I abandon him 
were he ever so disobedient ? And God, if Thou art God, Thou 
art a better father than I.’ When I had said this my heart was 
a little relieved. It seemed to me that I had spoken to some one 
who knew all of us, whether we were dead or whether we were 
living. That is a wonderful thing to think of, when it appears 
to one not as a thing to believe, but as something that is real. 
It gave me courage. I got up and went to meet the patrol 
which was coming in, and found that great good-for-nothing 
Jacques running close after me, holding my cloak. ‘Do not send 
me away, M. le Maire,’ he said, ‘I dare not stay by myself with 
Them so near.’ Instead of his money, in which he had trusted, 
it was I who had become his god now. 
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CHAPTER V. 
OUTSIDE THE WALLS. 


THERE are few who have not heard something of the sufferings 
of a siege. Whether within or without, it is the most terrible 
of all the experiences of war. I am old enough to recollect the 
trenches before Sebastopol, and all that my countrymen and 
the English endured there. Sometimes I endeavoured to think 
of this to distract me from what we ourselves endured. But 
how different was it! We had neither shelter nor support. We 
had no weapons, nor any against whom to wield them. We 
were cast out of our homes in the midst of our lives, in the 
midst of our occupations, and left here helpless, to gaze at each 
other, to blind our eyes trying to penetrate the darkness before 
us. Could we have done anything the oppression might have 
been less terrible—but what was there that we could do? For- 
tunately (though I do not deny that I felt such desertion) our 
band grew less and less every day. Hour by hour some one 
stole away—first one, then another, dispersing themselves among 
the villages near, in which many had friends. The accounts which 
these men gave were, I afterwards learnt, of the most vague de- 
scription. Some talked of wonders they had seen, and were 
laughed at—and some spread reports of internal division among 
us. Not till long after did I know all the reports that went 
abroad. It was said that there had been fighting in Semur and 
that we were divided into two factions, one of which had gained 
the mastery and driven the other out. This was the story cur- 
rent in La Rochette, where they are always glad to hear any- 
thing to the discredit of the people of Semur; but no credence 
could have been given to it by those in authority, otherwise 
M. le Préfet, however indifferent to our interests, must neces- 
sarily have taken some steps for our relief. Our entire separa- 
tion from the world was indeed one of the strangest details of 
this terrible period. Generally the diligence, though con- 
veying on the whole few passengers, returned with two or 
three, at least, visitors or commercial persons, daily—and the 
latter class frequently arrived in carriages of their own; but 
during this period no stranger came to see our miserable plight. 
We made shelter for ourselves under the branches of the few 
trees that grew in the uncultivated ground on either side of the 
road—and a hasty erection, half tent half shed, was put up for 
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a place to assemble in, or for those who were unable to bear the 
heat of the day or the occasional chills of the night. But the most 
of us were too restless to seek repose, and could not bear to be out 
of sight of the city. At any moment it seemed to us the gates 
might open, or some loophole be visible by which we might 
throw ourselves upon the darkness and vanquish it. This was 
what we said to ourselves, forgetting how we shook and trembled 
when any contact had been possible with those who were within. 
But one thing was certain, that though we feared, we could not 
turn our eyes from that place. We slept leaning against a tree, 
or with our head on our hands, and our faces towards Semur. 
We took no count of day or night, but ate the morsel the women 
brought to us, and slept thus, not sleeping, when want or weari- 
ness overwhelmed us. There was scarcely an hour in the day that 
some of the women did not come to ask what news. They crept 
along the roads in twos and threes, and lingered for hours sitting 
by the way weeping, starting at every breath of wind. 

Meanwhile all was not silent within Semur. The Cathedral 
bells rang often, at first filling us with hope, for how familiar 
was that sound! The first time, we all gathered together and 
listened, and many wept. It was as if we heard our mother’s 
voice. M. de Bois-Sombre burst into tears. I have never 
seen him within the doors of the Cathedral since his marriage ; 
but he burst into tears. ‘Mon Dieu! if I were but there!’ he 
said. We stood and listened, our hearts melting, some falling 
on their knees. M. le Curé stood up in the midst of us and 
began to intone the psalm: | He has a beautiful voice. It is 
sympathetic, it goes to the heart.] ‘I was glad when they 
said to me, Let us go up > And though there were few 
of us who could have supposed themselves capable of listen- 
ing to that sentiment a little while before with any sym- 
pathy, yet a vague hope rose up within us while we heard 
him, while we listened to the bells. What man is there to 
whom the bells of his village, the carillon of his city, is not 
most dear? It rings for him through all his life; it is the first 
sound of home in the distance when he comes back—the last that 
follows him like a long farewell when he goes away. While we 
listened, we forgot our fears. They were as we were, they were 
also our brethren, who rang those bells. We seemed to see them 
trooping into our beautiful Cathedral. Ah! only to see it again, 
to be within its shelter, cool and calm as in our mother’s arms! 
It seemed to us that we should wish for nothing more. 
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When the sound ceased we looked into each other’s faces, 
and each man saw that his neighbour was pale. Hope died in 
us when the sound died away, vibrating sadly through the air, 
Some men threw themselves on the ground in their despair. 
That hope, too, seemed to have failed us like the rest; though 
from this time forward many sounds were heard, music and 
notes of trumpets and voices; but nothing that we could under- 
stand. 

I was seated one day upon a little inequality of the ground, 
leaning my back against a half-withered hawthorn, and dozing 
with my head in my hands, when a soothing which always dif- 
fuses itself from her presence, shed itself over me, and opening 
my eyes, I saw my Agnés.sitting by me. She had come with 
some food, and a little linen, tresh and soft like her own touch. 
My wife was not gaunt and worn like me, but she was pale and 
as thin asa shadow. I woke with a start, and seeing her there, 
there suddenly came a dread over me that she would pass away 
before my eyes, and go over to Those who were within Semur. 
Icried, ‘Non, mon Agnés; non, mon Agnés: before you ask, 
No!’ seizing her and holding her fast in this dream, which was 
not altogether a dream. She looked at me with a smile, that 


smile that has always been to me as the rising of the sun over 
the earth. 


‘Mon ami, she said surprised,‘I ask nothing; except 
that you should take a little rest and spare thyself.” Then 
she added, with haste, what I knew she would say, ¢ Unless it 
were this, mon anw. If I were permitted I would go into the 
city—I would ask those who are there what is their meaning: 
and if no way can be found—no act of penitence.x—Oh! do not 
answer in haste! I have no fear; and it would be to save 
thee.’ 

A strong throb of anger came into my throat. Figure to 
yourself that I looked at my wife with anger, with the same 
feeling which had moved me when the deserters left us; but far 
more hot and sharp. I seized her soft hands and crushed them 
in mine. ‘ You would leave me,’ I said. ‘You would desert 
your husband. You would go over to our enemies !’ 

‘Oh! Martin, say not so,’ she said, with tears. ‘ Not ene- 
mies. There is our little Marie, and my mother, who died when 
I was born.’ 

‘ You love these dead tyrants. Yes,’ I said, * you love them 
best. You will go to—the majority, to the strongest. Do not 
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speak to me! Because’ your God is on their side, you will 
forsake us too.’ 

Then she threw herself upon me and encircled me with her 
arms. The touch of them stilled my passion; but yet I held 
her, clutching her gown, so terrible a fear came over me that 
she would go, and come back no more. 

‘Forsake thee!’ she breathed out over me with a moan. 
Then, putting her cool cheek to mine, which burned, ‘ But I 
would die for thee, Martin.’ 

‘Silence, my wife: that is what you shall not do,’ I cried, 
beside myself. I rose up; I put her away from me. That is, 
I know it, what has been done. Their God does this, they do 
not hesitate to say—takes from you that you love best, to make 
you better—yow! and they ask you to love Him when he has 
thus despoiled you! ‘Go home Agnés,’ I said, hoarse with 
terror. ‘ Let us face them as we may ; you shall not go among 
them, or put thyself in peril. Die forme! Mon Diew! and 
what then, what should I do then? Turn your face from them ; 
turn from them ; go! go! and let me not see thee here again.’ 

My wife did not understand the terror that seized me. She 
obeyed me, as she always does, but with the tears falling from 
her white cheeks, fixed upon me the most piteous look. ‘ Mon 
ami,’ she said, ‘you are disturbed, you are not in possession of 
yourself; this cannot be what you mean.’ 

‘ Let me not see thee here again!’ I cried. ‘ Would you make 
me mad in the midst of mytrouble? No! I will not have you 
look that way. Go home! go home!’ Then I took her into 
my arms, and wept, though I am not a man given to tears. 
‘Oh! my Agnés,’ I said, ‘give me thy counsel. What you tell 
me [ will do; but rather than risk thee, I would live thus for 
ever, and defy them.’ 

She put her hand upon my lips. ‘I will not ask this again,’ 
she said, bowing her head ; ‘ but defy them—why should you 
defy them? Have they come for nothing? Was Semura city 
of the saints? They have come to convert our people, Martin— 
thee too, and the rest. If you will submit your hearts, they 
will open the gates, they will go back to their sacred homes: 
and we to ours. This has been borne in upon me sleeping 
and waking; and it seemed to me that if I could but go, and 
say, * Oh! my fathers, Oh! my brothers, they submit,” all would 
be well. For I do not fear them, Martin. Would they harm 
me that love us? I would but give our Marie one kiss——’ 
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‘You are a traitor!’ I said. ‘You would steal yourself 
from me, and do me the worst wrong of all——’ 

But I recovered my calm. What she said reached my un- 
derstanding at last. ‘Submit!’ I said, ‘ but to what ? To come 
and turn us from our homes, to wrap our town in darkness, to 
banish our wives and our children, to leave us here to be scorched 
by the sun and drenched by the rain,-—this is not to convince us, 
my Agnés. And to what then do you bid us submit —— ?’ 

‘It is to convince you, mon ami, of the love of God, who 
has permitted this great tribulation to be, that we might be 
saved,’ said Agnés. Her face was sublime with faith. It is 
possible to these dear women; but for me the words she spoke 
were but words without meaning. I shook my head. Now 
that my horror and alarm were passed, I could well remember 
often to have heard words like these before. 

‘My angel!’ I said, ¢ all this I admire, I adore in thee; but 
how is it the love of God—and how shall we be saved by it ? 
Submit! I will do anything that is reasonable; but of what 
truth have we here the proof——?’ 

Some one had come up hehind as we were talking. When 
I heard his voice I smiled, notwithstanding my despair. It 
was natural that the Church should come to the woman’s aid. 
But I would not refuse to give ear to M. le Curé who had 
proved himself a man, had he been ten times a priest. 

‘I have not heard what Madame has been saying, M. le 
Maire, neither would I interpose but for your question. You 
ask of what truth have we the proof? It is the Unseen that has 
revealed itself. Do we see anything, you and I? Nothing, 
nothing, but a cloud. But that which we cannot see, that 
which we know not, that which we dread—look ! it is there.’ 

I turned unconsciously as he pointed with his hand. Oh, 
heaven, what did I see! Above the cloud that wrapped Semur 
there was a separation, a rent in the darkness, and in mid 
heaven the Cathedral towers, pointing to the sky. I paid no 
more attention to M. le Curé. I sent forth a shout that roused 
all, even the weary line of the patrol that was marching slowly 
with bowed heads round the walls; and there went up such a 
ery of joy as shook the earth. ‘The towers, the towers!’ I 
cried. These were the towers that could be seen leagues off, 
the first sign of Semur; our towers, which we had been born to 
love like our father’s name. 7 I have had joys in my life, deep 
and great. I have loved, I have won honours, I have conquered 
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difficulty ; but never-had I felt like now. It was as if one was 
born again. 

When we had gazed upon them, blessing them and thank- 
ing God, I gave orders that all our company should be called 
to the tent, that we might consider whether any new step could 
now be taken: Agnés with the other women sitting apart on 
one side and waiting. I recognised even in the excitement of 
such a time that theirs was no easy part. To sit there silent, to 
wait till we had spoken, to be bound by what we decided, and 
to have no voice—yes, that was hard. They thought they knew 
better than we did: but they were silent, devouring us with 
their eager eyes. I love one woman more than all the world; 
I count her the best thing that God has made; yet would I not 
be as*Agnés for all that life could give me. It was her part to 
be silent, and she was so, like the angel she is, while even 
Jacques Richard had the right to speak. Mon Diew! but it is 
hard, I allow it; they have need to be angels. This thought 
passed through my mind even at the crisis which had now 
arrived. For at such moments one sees everything, one thinks 
of everything, though it is only after that one remembers 
what one has seen and thought. When my fellow-citizens 
gathered together (we were now less than a hundred in number, 
so many had gone from us), I took it upon myself to speak. We 
were a haggard, worn-eyed company, having had neither shelter 
nor sleep nor even food, save in hasty snatches. I stood at the 
door of the tent and they below, for the ground sloped a little. 
Beside me were M. le Curé, M. de Bois-Sombre, and one or 
two others of the chief citizens. ‘My friends,’ I said, ‘ you 
have seen that a new circumstance has occurred. It is not 
within our power to tell what its meaning is, yet it must be a 
symptom of good. For my own part, to see those towers makes 
the air lighter. Let us think of the Church as we may, no one 
can deny that the towers of Semur are dear to our hearts.’ 

‘M. le Maire,’ said M. de Bois-Sombre, interrupting, ‘I 
speak Iam sure the sentiments of my fellow-citizens when we 
say that there is no longer any question among us concerning 
the Church; it is an admirable institution, a universal advan- 
tage ——’ 

‘Yes, yes, said the crowd, ‘ yes, certainly!’ and some added, 
‘It is the only safeguard, it is our protection,’ and some signed 
themselves. In the crowdI saw Riou, who had done this at the 
octrov. But the sign did not surprise me now. 
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M. le Curé stood by my side, but he did not smile. His 
countenance was dark, almost angry. He stood quite silent, 
with his eyes on the ground. It gave him no pleasure this pro- 
fession of faith. 

‘It is well, my friends,’ said I, ‘we are all in accord; and 
the good God has permitted us again to see these towers. I 
have called you together to collect your ideas. This change 
must have a meaning. It has been suggested to me that we 
might send an ambassador—a messenger, if that is possible, 
into the city ——’ 

Here I stopped short; and a shiver ran through me—a 
shiver which went over the whole company. We were all pale 
as we looked in each other’s faces; and for a moment no one 
ventured to speak. After this pause it was perhaps natural that 
he who first found his voice should be the last who had any 
right to give an opinion. Who should it be but Jacques 
Richard? ‘M. le Maire,’ cried the fellow, ‘speaks at his 
ease—but who will thus risk himself?’ Probably he did not 
mean that his grumbling should be heard, but in the silence 
every sound was audible; there was a gasp, a catching of 
the breath, and all turned their eyes again upon me. I did 
not pause to think what answer I should give. ‘I!’ I cried. 
‘Here stands one who will risk himself, who will perish if need 
be——’ 

Something stirred behind me. It was Agnés who had risen 
to her feet, who stood with her lips parted and quivering, with 
her hands clasped, as if about to speak. But she did not speak. 
Well! she had proposed to doit. Then why not I? 

‘Let me make the observation,’ said another of our fellow 
citizens, Bordoreau the banker, ‘that this would not be just. 
Without M. le Maire we should be a mob without a head. If 
a messenger is to be sent, let it be some one not so indispen : 
sable , 

‘Why send a messenger ?’ said another, Philip Leclere. ‘ Do 
we know that these Messieurs will admit anyone? and how can 
you speak, how can you parley with those— and he too, was 
seized with a shiver—‘ whom you cannot see?’ 

Then there came another voice out of the crowd. It was 
one who would not show himself, who was conscious of the 
mockery in his tone. ‘If there is anyone sent, let it be M. le 
Curé,’ it said. 

M. le Curé stepped forward. His pale countenance flushed 
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red. ‘Here am I, he said,‘Iam ready; but he who spoke 
speaks to mock me. Is it befitting in this presence ?’ 

There was a struggle among the men. Whoever it was who 
had spoken (I did not wish to know), I had no need to condemn 
the mocker ; they themselves silenced him; then Jacques Richard 
(still less worthy of credit) cried out again with a voice that 
was husky. What are men made of? Notwithstanding every- 
thing, it was from the cabaret, from the wine shop, that he 
had come. He said, ‘Though M. le Maire will not take my 
opinion, yet it is this. Let them reopen the chapel in the 
hospital, The ladies of St. Jean ; 

‘Hold thy peace,’ I said, ‘miserable!’ But a murmur rose. 
‘Though it is not his part to speak, I agree,’ said one. ‘And I.’ 
‘And I.’ There was well nigh a tumult of consent; and this 
made me angry. Words were on my lips which it might have 
been foolish to utter when M. de Bois-Sombre, who is a man of 
judgment, interfered. 

‘M. le Maire,’ he said, ‘as there are none of us here who 
would show disrespect to the Church and holy things—that is 
understood—it is not necessary to enter into details, Every 
restriction that would wound the most susceptible is with- 
drawn; not one more than another, but all. We have been 
indifferent in the past, but for the future you will agree with 
me that everything shall be changed. The ambassador—who- 
ever he may be—’ he added with a catching of his breath, 
‘must be empowered to promise—everything—submission to all 
that may be required.’ 

Here the women could not restrain themselves ; they all rose 
up with a cry, and many of them began to weep. ‘Ah!’ said 
one with a hysterical sound of laughter in her tears. ‘ Savite 
Mere! it will be heaven upon earth.’ 

M. le Curé said nothing, a keen glance of wonder, yet of 
subdued triumph, shot from under his eyelids. As for me, I 
wrung my hands: ‘What you say will be superstition; it will 
be hypocrisy,’ I said. 

But at that moment a further incident occurred. Suddenly, 
while we deliberated, a long loud peal of a trumpet sounced 
into the air. I have already said that many sounds had been 
heard before; but this was different ; there was not one of us 
that did not feel that this was addressed to himself. The agita- 
tion was extreme; it was a summons, the beginning of some 
distinct communication. The crowd scattered; but for myself, 
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after a momentary struggle, I went forward resolutely. I did 
not even look back at my wife. I was no longer Martin Dupin, 
but the Maire of Semur, the saviour of the community. Even 
Bois-Sombre quailed, but I felt that it was in me to hold head 
against death itself; and before I had gone two steps I felt 
rather than saw that M. le Curé had come to my side. We 
went on without a word ; gradually the others collected behind 
us, following yet straggling here and there upon the inequalities 
of the ground. 

Then suddenly, in a moment, the trumpet ceased ; there 
was an interval of dead and terrible silence; then, each with a 
leap of his heart as if it would burst from his bosom, we saw a 
single figure slowly detach itself out of the gloom. ‘ My God!’ 
I cried. My senses went from me; I felt my head go round 
like a straw tossed on the winds. 

To know them so near, those mysterious visitors—to feel 
them, to hear them, was not that enough? But, to see! who 
could bear it? Our voices rang like broken chords, like a 
tearing and rending of sound. Some covered their faces with 
their hands; for our very eyes seemed to be drawn out of their 
sockets, fluttering like things with a separate life. 

Then there fell upon us a strange and wonderful calm. The 
figure advanced slowly; there was weakness in it. The step, 
though solemn, was feeble; and if you can figure to yourself 
our consternation, the pause, the cry—our hearts dropping back 
as it might be into their places—the sudden stop of the wild 
panting in our breasts: when there hecame visible to us a 
human face well known, a man as we were. ‘* Lecamus!’ I cried; 
and all the men round took it up, crowding nearer, trembling, 
yet delivered from their terror ; some one even laughed in the 
relief. There was but one who had an air of discontent, and 
that was M. le Curé. As he said ‘ Lecamus!’ like the rest, there 
was impatience, disappointment, anger in his tone. 

And I who had wondered where Lecamus had gone ; think- 
ing sometimes that he was one of the deserters who had left us! 
3ut when he came nearer his face was as the face of a dead 
man, and a cold chill came over us. His eyes, which were cast 
down, flickered under the thin eyelids in which all the veins 
were visible. His face was gray like that of the dying. ‘Ishe 
dead?’ I said. But, except M. le Curé, no one knew that I 
spoke. 

‘Not even so,’ said M. le Curé, with a mortification in bis 
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voice, which I haves never forgotten. ‘Not even so. That 
might be something. They teach us not by angels—by the 
fools and offscourings of the earth.’ 

And he would have turned away. It was a humiliation. 
Was not he the representative of the Unseen, the vicegerent, 
with power over heaven and hell? but something was here more 
strong than he. He stood by my side in spite of himself to 
listen to the ambassador. I will not deny that such a choice 
was strange, strange beyond measure, to me also. 

‘Lecamus,’ I said, my voice trembling in my throat, ‘have 
you been among the dead, and do you live ?’ 

_ *T live, he said; then looked round with tears upon the 
crowd. ‘Good neighbours, good friends,’ he said, and put out 
his hand and touched them ; he was as much agitated as they. 

‘M. Lecamus,’ said I, ‘we are here in very strange circum- 
stances, as you know; do not trifle with us. If you have indeed 
been with those who have taken the control of our city, do not 
keep us in suspense. You will see by the emblems of my office 
that it is to me you must address yourself; if you have a mis- 
sion, speak.’ 

‘It is just, he said, ‘it is just—but bear with me one 
moment. It is good to behold those who draw breath; if I have 
not loved you enough, my good neighbours, forgive me now!’ 

‘ Rouse yourself, Lecamus,’ said I with some anxiety. ‘Three 
days we have been suffering here; we are distracted with the 
suspense. Tell us your message—if you have anything to tell.’ 

‘Three days !’ he said, wondering; ‘ I should have said years. 
Time is long when there is neither night nor day.’ Then, un- 
covering himself, he turned towards the city. ‘They who have 
sent me would have you know that they come, not in anger but 
in friendship: for the love they bear you, and because it has 
been permitted 

As he spoke his feebleness disappeared. He held his head 
high; and we clustered closer and closer round him, not losing 
a half word, not a tone, not a breath. 

‘They are notthe dead. They are the immortal. They are 
those who dwell—elsewhere. They have other work, which has 
been interrupted because of this trial. They ask, “Do you 
know now—do you know now?” this is what I am bidden to 
say.’ 

‘What ’—I said (I tried to say it, but my lips were dry), 
‘What wonld they have us to know ?’ 
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But a clamour interrupted me. ‘Ah! yes, yes, yes!’ the 
people cried, men and women; some wept aloud, some signed 
themselves, some held up their hands to the skies. ‘ Never 
more will we deny religion,’ they cried, ‘never more fail in our 
duties. They shall see how we will follow every office, how the 
churches shall be full, how we will observe the feasts and the 
days of the saints! M. Lecamus,’ cried two or three together ; 
go, tell these M essieurs that we will have masses said for them, 
that we will obey in everything. We have seen what comes of 
it when a city is without piety. Never more will we neglect 
the holy functions; we will vow ourselves to the holy Mother 
and the saints ; 


‘And if those ladies wish it,’ cried Jacques Richard, ‘ there 
shall be as many masses as there are priests to say them in 
the Hospital of St. Jean.’ 

‘Silence, fellow!’ I cried; ‘is it for you to promise in the 
name of the Commune?’ I was almost beside myself. ‘M. 
Lecamus, is it for this that they have come?’ 

His head had begun to droop again, and a dimness came over 
his face. ‘Do I know?’ he said. ‘It wasthemI longed for, not 
to know their errand; but I have not yet said all. You are to 
send two—two whom you esteem the highest—to speak with 
them face to face.’ 

Then at once there rose a tumult among the people—an 
eagerness which nothing could subdue. There was a cry that 
the ambassadors were already elected, and we were pushed for- 
ward, M. le Curé and myself, towards the gate. They would 
not hear usspeak. ‘ We promise,’ they cried, ‘ we promise every- 
thing; let us but get back.’ Had it been to sacrifice us they 
would have done the same; they would have killed us in their 
passion, in order to return to their city—and afterwards mourned 
us and honoured us as martyrs. But for the moment they had 
neither ruth nor fear. Had it been they who were going to 
reason not with flesh and blood, it would have been different ; 
but it was we, not they; and they hurried us on as not willing 
that a moment should be lost. I had to struggle, almost to fight, 
in order to provide them with a leader, which was indispensable, 
before I myself went away. For who could tell if we should 
ever come back? For a moment I hesitated, thinking that 
it might be well to invest M. de Bois-Sombre as my deputy 
with my scarf of office; but then I reflected that when a man 
goes to battle, when he goes to risk his life, perhaps to lose it, 
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for his people, it is his right to bear those signs which distin- 
guish him from common men, which show in what office, for 
what cause, he is ready to die. 

Accordingly I paused, struggling against the pressure of the 
people, and said in a loud voice, ‘In the absence of M. Barbou, 
who has forsaken us, I constitute the excellent M. Félix de 
Bois-Sombre my representative. In my absence my fellow 
citizens will respect and obey him as myself.’ There was a cry 
of assent. They would have given their assent to anything that 
we might but go on. What was it to them? They took no 
thought of the heaving of my bosom, the beating of my heart. 
They left us on the edge of the darkness with our faces towards 
the gate. ‘There we stood one breathless moment. Then the 
little postern slowly opened before us, and once more we stood 
within Semur, | 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE NARRATIVE OF PAUL LECAMUS. 


M. LE Marre having requested me, on his entrance into Semur, 
to lose no time in drawing up an account of my residence in the 
town, to be placed with his own narrative, I promised to do so 
to the best of my ability, feeling that my condition is a very 
precarious one, and my time for explanation may be short. 
Many things, needless to enumerate, press this upon my mind. 
It was a pleasure to me to see my neighbours when I first came 
out of the city; but their voices, their touch, their vehemence 
and eagerness wore me out. From my childhood up I have 
shrunk from close contact with my fellow men. My mind has 
been busy with other thoughts; I have desired to investigate 
the mysterious and unseen. When I have walked abroad I have 
heard whispers in the air; I have felt the movement of wings, 
the gliding of unseen feet. To my comrades these have been a 
source of alarm and disquiet, but not to me; is not God in the 
unseen with all His angels? and not only so, but the best and 
wisest of men. There was a time, indeed, when life acquired 
for me a charm. There was a smile which filled me with 
blessedness, and made the sunshine more sweet. But when she 
died my earthly joys died with her. Since then I have thought 
of little but the depths profound, into which she has disap- 
peared like the rest, 
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I was in the garden of my house on that night when all the 
others left Semur. I was restless, my mind was disturbed. It 
seemed to me that I approached the crisis of my life. Since the 
time when I led M. le Maire beyond the walls, and we felt both 
of us the rush and pressure of that crowd, a feeling of expectation 
had beeninmy mind. I knew not what I looked for—but some- 
thing I looked for that should change the world. The ‘Som- 
mation’ on the Cathedral doors did not surprise me. Why 
should it be a matter of wonder that the dead should come back ? 
the wonder is that they do not. Ah! that is the wonder. 
How one can go away who loves you, and never return, nor speak, 
nor send any message—that is the miracle: not that the heavens 
should bend down and the gates of Paradise roll back, and those 
who have left us return. All my life it has been a marvel to me 
how they could be kept away. I could not stay in-doors on this 
strange night. My mind was full of agitation. I came out 
into the garden though it was dark. I sat down upon the bench 
under the trellis—she loved it. Often had I spent half the 
night there thinking of her. 

It was very dark that night: the sky all veiled, no light 
anywhere —a night like November. One would have said there 
was snow in theair. I think I must have slept toward morning 
(I have observed throughout that the preliminaries of these oc- 
currences have always been veiled in sleep), and when I woke 
suddenly it was to find myself, if I may so speak, the subject of 
a struggle. The struggle was within me, yet it wasnot I. In 
my mind there was a desire to rise from where I sat and go 
away, I could not tell where or why; but something in me said 
stay, and my limbs were as heavy as lead. I could not move; 
I sat still against my will; against one part of my will—but 
the other was obstinate and would not let me go. Thus a 
combat took place within me of which I knew not the mean- 
ing. While it went on, I began to hear the sound of many feet, 
the opening of doors, the people pouring out into the streets. 
This gave me no surprise; it seemed to me that I understood 
what it was; only in my own case, I knew nothing. I listened 
to the steps pouring past, going on and on, faintly dying away in 
the distance, and there wasa great stillness. I then became con- 
vineed, though I cannot tell how, that I was the only living man 
left in Semur; but neither did this trouble me. The struggle 
within me came to an end and I experienced a great calm. 

I cannot tell how long it was till I perceived a change in the 
air, in the darkness round me. It was like the movements of 
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gome one unseen. I have felt such a sensation in the night, 
when all was still, before now. I saw nothing. I heard nothing. 
Yet I was aware, I cannot tell how, that there was a great com- 
ing and going, and the sensation as of a multitude in the air. 
I then rose and went into my house, where Leocadie, my old 
housekeeper, had shut all the doors so carefully when she went 
to bed. They were now all open, even the door of my wife’s 
room of which I kept always the key, and where no one entered 
but myself; the windows also were open. I looked out upon 
the Grande Rue, and all the other houses were like mine. Every- 
thing was open, doors and windows, and the streets were full. 
There was in them a flow and movement of the unseen, without 
a sound, sensible only to the soul, I cannot describe it, for I 
neither heard nor saw, but felt. I have often been in crowds; I 
have lived in Paris, and once passed into England, and walked 
about the London streets. But never it seemed to me, never was 
I aware of so many, so great a multitude. I stood at my open 
window, and watched as in a dream. M. le Maire is aware 
that his house is visible from mine. Towards that a stream 
seemed to be always going, and at the windows and in the door- 
ways was a sensation of multitudes like that which I have already 
described. Gazing thus out upon the revolution which was 
happening before my eyes, I did not think of my own house 
or what was passing there, till suddenly, in a moment, I was 
aware that some one had come in tome. Not a crowd as else- 
where; one. My heart leapt up like a bird let loose; it grew 
faint within me with joy and fear. I was giddy so that I could 
not stand. I called out her name, but low, for I was too happy, 
I had no voice. Besides was it needed, when heart already 
spoke to heart ? 

I had no answer, but I needed none. [I laid myself down on 
the floor where her feet would be. Her presence wrapped me 
round and round. It was beyond speech. Neither did I need 
to see her face, nor to touch her hand. She was more near to 
me, more near, than when I held her in my arms. How long 
it was so, I cannot tell; it was long as love, yet short as the 
drawing of a breath. I knew nothing, felt nothing but Her, 
alone; all my wonder and desire to know departed from me 
We said to each other everything without words—heart over- 
flowing into heart. It was beyond knowledge or speech. 

But this is not of public signification that I should occupy 
With it the time of M. le Maire. 

After a while my happiness came to anend. I can no more 
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tell how, than I can tell how it came. One moment, I was 
warm in her presence; the next, I was alone. I rose up stagger- 
ing with blindness and woe—could it be that already, already it 
was over? I went out blindly following after her. My God, I 
shall follow, I shall follow, till life is over. She loved me; but 
she was gone. 

Thus, despair came to me at the very moment when the 
Jonging of my soul was satisfied and I found myself among the 
unseen ; but I cared for knowledge no longer, I sought only her. 
I lost a portion of my time so. I regret to have to confess it 
to M. le Maire. Much that I might have learned will thus 
remain lost to my fellow-citizens and the world. We are made 
so. What we desire eludes us at the moment of grasping it— 
or those affections which are the foundation of our lives pre- 
occupy us, and blind the soul. Instead of endeavouring to 
establish my faith and enlighten my judgment as to those 
mysteries which have been my life-long study, all higher pur- 
pose departed from me; and I did nothing but rush through 
the city, groping among those crowds, seeing nothing, thinking 
of nothing— save of One. 

From this also I awakened as out of a dream. What roused 
me was the pealing of the Cathedral bells. I was made to pause 
and stand still, and return to myself. Then I perceived, but 
dimly, that the thing which had happened to me was that 
which I had desired all my life. I leave this explanation of 
my failure ' in public duty to the charity of M. le Maire. 

The bells of the Cathedral brought me back to myself—to 
that which we call reality in our language; but of all that was 
around me when I regained consciousness, it now appeared to me 
that I only was a dream. I was in the midst of a world where 
all was in movement. What the current was which flowed 
around me I know not; if it was thought which becomes sen- 
sible among spirits, if it was action, I cannot tell. But the 
energy, the force, the living that was in them, that could no one 
misunderstand. I stood in the streets, lagging and feeble, scarcely 
able to wish, much less to think. They pushed against me, put 
me aside, took no note of me. In the unseen world described 
by a poet whom M. le Maire has probably heard of, the man 
who traverses Purgatory (to speak of no other place) is seen by 

1 The reader will’ rememberthat the ringing of the Cathedral bells happened 


in fact very soon after the exodus of the citizens ; so that the self-reproaches 
of M, Lecamus had less foundation than he thought, 
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all, and is a wonder to all he meets—his shadow, his breath 
separate him from those around him. But whether the unseen 
life has changed, or if it is I who am not worthy their attention, 
this I know that I stood in our city like a ghost, and no one took 
any heed of me. Whenthere came back upon me slowly my old 
desire to inquire, to understand, I was met by this difficulty at the 
first—that no one heeded me. I went through and through the 
streets, sometimes I paused to look round, to implore that which 
swept by me to make itself known. But the stream went along 
like soft air, like the flowing of a river, setting me aside from 
time to time, as the air will displace a straw, or the water a stone, 
but no more. There was neither languor nor lingering. I was 
the only passive thing, the being without occupation. Would 
you have paused in your labours to tell any idle traveller the 
meaning of our lives, before the day when you left Semur? 
Nor would they: I was driven hither and thither by the current 
of that life, but no one stepped forth out of the unseen to hear 
my questions or to answer me how this might be. 

You have been made to believe that all was darkness in 
Semur. M. le Maire, it was not so. The darkness wrapped 
the walls as in a winding sheet; but within, soon after you 
were gone, there arose a sweet and wonderful light—a light 
that was neither of the sun nor of the moon; and presently, 
after the ringing of the bells, the silence departed as the dark- 
ness had departed. I began to hear, first a murmur, then the 
sound of the going which I had felt without hearing it—then a 
faint tinkle of voices—and at the last, as my mind grew attuned 
to these wonders, the very words they said. If they spoke in 
our language or in another, [I cannot tell; but I understood. 
How long it was before the sensation of their presence was aided 
by the happiness of hearing I know not, nor do I know how the 
time has passed, or how long it is, whether years or days, that I 
have been in Semur with those who are now there ; for the light 
did not vary—there was no night or day. All I know is that 
suddenly, on awakening from a sleep (for the wonder was that 
I could sleep, sometimes sitting on the Cathedral steps, some- 
times in my own house; where sometimes also I lingered and 
searched about for the crusts that Leocadie had left), I found 
the whole world full of sound. They sang going in bands 
about the streets; they talked to each other as they went 
along every way. From the houses, all open, where everyone 
could go who would, there came the soft chiming of those voices, 
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And at first every sound was full of gladness and hope. The 
song they sang first was like this: ‘Send us, send us to our 
father’s house. Many are our brethren, many and dear. They 
have forgotten, forgotten, forgotten! But when we speak, then 
will they hear.’ And the others answered: ‘ We have come, 
we have come to the house of our fathers. Sweet are the 
homes, the homes we were born in. As we remember, so will 
they remember. When we speak, when we speak, they will hear.’ 
Do not think that these were the words they sang; but it was 
like this. And as they sang there was joy and expectation every- 
where. It was more beautiful than any of our music, for it 
was full of desire and longing, yet hope and gladness; whereas 
among us, where there is longing, it is always sad. Later a 
great singer, I know not who he was, one going past as on a 
majestic soft wind, sang another song, of which I shall tell you 
by-and-by. I do not think he was one of them. They came 
out to the windows, to the doors, into all the streets and by- 
ways to hear him as he went past. 

M. le Maire will, however, be good enough to remark that 
I did not understand all that I heard. In the middle of a 
phrase, in a word half breathed, a sudden barrier would rise. 
For a time I laboured after their meaning, trying hard and 
vainly to understand; but afterwards I perceived that only when 
they spoke of Semur, of you who were gone forth, and of what 
was being done, could I make it out At first this made me only 
more eager to hear; but when thought came, then I perceived 
that of all my longing nothing was satisfied. Though I was 
alone with the unseen, I comprehended it not; only when it 
touched upon what I knew, then I understood. 

At first all went well. Those who were in the streets, and 
at the doors and windows of the houses, and on the Cathedral 
steps, where they seemed to throng, listening to the sounding of 
the bells, spoke only of this that they had come to do. Of you 
and you only I heard. They said to each other, with great joy, 
that the women had been instructed, that they had listened, 
and were safe. There was pleasure in all the city. The singers 
were called forth, those who were best instructed (so I judged 
from what I heard), to take the place of the warders on the 
walls ; and all, as they went along, sang that song : ‘ Our brothers 
have forgotten; but when we speak, they will hear.’ How 
was it, how was it that you did not hear? One time I was 
by the river Porte in a boat; and this song came to me 
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from the walls as sweet as Heaven. Never have I heard such a 
song. The music was beseeching, it moved the very heart. 
‘We have come out of the unseen,’ they sang; ‘for love 
of you; believe us, believe us! Love brings us back to earth, 
believe us, believe us!’ How was it that you did not hear? 
When I heard those singers sing, I wept; they beguiled the 
heart out of my bosom. They sang, they shouted, the music 
swept about all the walls: ‘Love brings us back to earth, be- 
lieve us!’ M. le Maire, I saw you from the river gate; there 
was a look of perplexity upon your face; and one put his 
curved hand to his ear as if to listen to some thin far off sound, 
when it was like a storm, like a tempest of music! 

After that there was a great change in the city. The choirs 
came back from the walls marching more slowly, and with a 
sighing through all the air. A sigh, nay, something like a sob 
breathed through the streets. ‘ They cannot hear us, or they will 
not hear us.’ Wherever I turned, this was what I heard: ‘ They 
cannot hear us.’ The whole town, and all the houses that were 
teeming with souls, and all the street, where so many were com- 
ing and going, was full of wonder and dismay. (If you will take 
my opinion, they know pain as well as joy, M. le Maire, Those 
who arein Semur. They are not as gods, perfect and sufficing to 
themselves, nor are they all-knowing and all-wise, like the good 
God. They hope like us, and desire, and are mistaken; but do 
no wrong. This is my opinion. I am no more than other men, 
that you should accept it without support; but I have lived 
among them, and this is what I think.) They were taken by 
surprise ; they did not understand it any more than we under- 
stand when we have put forth all our strength, and fail. They 
were confounded, if I could judge rightly. Then there arose 
cries from one to another: ‘ Do you forget what was said to us?’ 
and, ‘ We were warned, we were warned.’ There went a sigh- 
ing over all the city: ‘They cannot hear us, our voices are 
not as their voices; they cannot see us. We have taken, their 
homes from them, and they know not the reason.’ My heart 
was wrung for their disappointment. I longed to tell them 
that neither had I heard at once; but it was only after a time 
that I ventured upon this. And whether I spoke, and was 
heard; or if it was read in my heart, I cannot tell. There was 
a pause made round me as if of wondering and listening, and 
then, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, a face suddenly 
turned and looked into my face. 
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M. le Maire, it was the face of your father, Martin Dupin, 
whom I remember as well as I remember my own father. He 
was the best man I ever knew. It appeared to me for a moment, 
that face alone, looking at me with questioning eyes. 

There seemed to be agitation and doubt for a time after 
this; some went out (so I understood) on embassies among you, 
but could get no hearing; some through the gates, some by the 
river. And the bells were rung that you might hear and know; 
but neither could you understand the belis. I wandered from 
one place to another, listening and watching—till the unseen 
became to me as the seen, and I thought of the wonder no more. 
Sometimes there came to me vaguely a desire to question them, 
to ask whence they came and what was the secret of their 
living, and why they were here? But if I had asked who 
would have heard me? and desire had grown faint in my heart; 
all I wished for was that you should hear, that you should under- 
stand ; with this wish Semur was full. They thought but of this. 
They went to the walls in bands, each in their order, and as they 
came all the others rushed to meet them, to ask, ‘ What news ?’ 


I following, now with one, now with another, breathless and 


footsore as they glided along. It is terrible when flesh and 


blood live with those who are spirits. I toiled after them. I 
sat on the Cathedral steps, and slept and waked, and heard the 
voices still in my dream. I prayed, but it was hard to pray. 
Once following a crowd I entered your house, M. le Maire, and 
went up, though I scarcely could drag myself along. There 
many were assembled as in council. Your father was at the 
head of all. He was the one, he only, who knew me. Again 
he looked at me and I saw him, and in the light of his face 
an assembly such as I have seen in pictures. One moment it 
glimmered before me and then it was gone. There were the 
captains of all the bands waiting to speak, men and women. I 
heard them repeating from one to another the same tale. One 
voice was small and soft like a child’s ; it spoke of you. ‘We 
went to him,’ it said; and your father, M. le Maire, he too 
joined in, and said : ‘ We went to him—but he could not hear 
us.’ And some said it was enough—that they had no commission 
from on high, that they were but permitted—that it was their 
own will to do it—and that the time had come to forbear. 

Now while I listened my heart was grieved that they should 
fail. This gave me a wound for myself who had trusted in them, 
and also for them, But I, who am I, a poor man without credit 
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among my neighbours, a dreamer, one whom many despise, that 
I should come to their aid? Yet I could not listen and take no 
part. I cried out: ‘Send me. I willtell them in words they 
understand.” The sound of my voice was like a roar in that 
atmosphere. It sent a tremble into the air. It seemed to rend 
me as it came forth from me, and made me giddy, so that I 
would have fallen had not there been a support afforded me. 
As the light was going out of my eyes I saw again the faces 
looking at each other, questioning, benign, beautiful heads one 
over another, eyes that were clear as the heavens, but sad. I 
trembled while I gazed: there was the bliss of heaven in their 
faces, yet they were sad. Then everything faded. I was led 
away, I know not how, and brought to the door and put forth. 
I was not worthy to see the blessed grieve. That is a sight 
upon which the angels look with awe, and which brings those 
tears which are salvation into the eyes of God. 

I went back to my house, weary yet calm. There were 
many in my house; but because my heart was full of one who 
was not there, I knew not those who were there. I sat me 
down where she had been. I was weary, more weary than ever 
before, but calm. Then I bethought me that I knew no more 
than at the first, that I had lived among the unseen as if they 
were my neighbours, neither fearing them, nor hearing those 
wonders which they have to tell. As I sat with my head in my 
hands, two talked to each other close by: ‘Is it true that we 
have failed?’ said one; and the other answered, ‘ Must not all 
fail that is not sent of the Father?’ I was silent; but I knew 
them, they were the voices of my father and my mother. I 
listened as out of a faint, in a dream. 

While I sat thus, with these voices in my ears, which a little 
while before would have seemed to me more worthy of note 
than anything on earth, but which now lulled me and comforted 
me, as a child is comforted by the voices of its guardians in the 
night, there occurred a new thing in the city like nothing I 
had heard before. It roused me notwithstanding my exhaustion 
and stupor. It was the sound as of some one passing through 
the city suddenly and swiftly, whether in some wonderful 
chariot, whether on some sweeping mighty wind, I cannot 
tell. The voices stopped that were conversing beside me, and 
I stood up, and with an impulse I could not resist went out, as 
if a king were passing that way. Straight, without turning to 
the right or left, through the city, from one gate to another, 
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this passenger seemed going; and as he went there was the 
sound as of a proclamation, as if it were a herald denouncing 
war or ratifying peace. Whosoever he was, the sweep of his 
going moved my hair like a wind. At first the proclamation 
was but as a great shout, and I could not understand it; but as 
he came nearer the words became distinct. ‘ Neither will they 
believe—though one rose from the dead.’ As it passed a murmur 
went up from the city, like the voice of a great multitude. Then 
there came sudden silence. 

At this moment, for a time—M. le Maire will take my state- 
ment for what it is worth—I became unconscious of what 
passed further.- Whether weariness overpowered me and I slept, 
as at the most terrible moment nature will demand to do, or if 
I fainted I cannot tell; but for a time I knew no more. When 
I came to myself, I was seated on the Cathedral steps with 
everything silent around me. From thence I rose up, moved by 
a will which was not mine, and was led softly across the Grande 
Rue, through the great square, with my face towards the Porte 
St. Lambert. I went steadily on without hesitation, never 
doubting that the gates would open to me, doubting nothing, 
though I had never attempted to withdraw from the city 
before. When I came to the gate I said not a word, nor any ~ 
one tome; but the door rolled slowly open before me, and I 
was put forth into the morning light, into the shining of the 
sun. I have now said everything I had to say. The message 
I delivered was said through me; I can tell no more. Let me 
rest a little; figure to yourselves, I have had no sleep, nor eaten 
a morsel of bread for—did you say it was but three days? 


CHAPTER VII. 


M. LE MAIRE RESUMES HIS NARRATIVE. 


WE re-entered by the door for foot-passengers which is by the 
side of the great Porte St. Lambert. 

I will not deny that my heart was, as one may say, in my 
throat. A man does what is his duty, what his fellow-citizens 
expect of him; but that is not to say that he renders himself 
callous to natural emotion. My veins were swollen, the blood 
coursing through them like a high-flowing river; my tongue 
was parched and dry. Iam not ashamed to admit that from head 
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to foot my body quivered and trembled. I was afraid, but I went 
forward; no mancan domore. As for M. le Curé he said not a 
word. If he had any fears he concealed them asI did. But 
his occupation is with the ghostly and spiritual. To see men 
die, to accompany them to the verge of the grave, to create for 
them during the time of their suffering after death (if it is true 
that they suffer), an interest in heaven, this his profession must 
necessarily give him courage. My position is very different. I 
have not made up my mind upon these subjects. When 
one can believe frankly in all the Church says, many things 
become simple, which otherwise cause great difficulty in the 
mind. The mysterious and wonderful then find their natural 
place in the course of affairs; but when a man thinks for him- 
self, and has to take everything on his own responsibility, and 
make all the necessary explanations, there is often great difficulty. 
So many things will not fit into their places, they straggle like 
weary men on a march. One cannot put them together, or 
satisfy one’s self. 

The sun was shining outside the walls when we re-entered 
Semur; but the first step we took was into a gloom as 
black as night, which did not re-assure us, it is unnecessary to 
say. <A chill was in the air, of night and mist. We shivered, 
not with the nerves only but with the cold. And as all was 
dark, so all was still. I had expected to feel the presence of 
those who were there, as I had felt the crowd of the invisible 
before they entered the city. But the air was vacant, there was 
nothing but darkness and cold. We went on for a little way 
with a strange fervour of expectation. At each moment, at 
each step, it seemed to me that some great call must be made 
upon my self-possession and courage, some event happen; but 
there was nothing. All was calm, the houses on either side of 
the way were open, all but the office of the octrot which was 
black as night with its closed door. M. le Curé has told me 
since that he believed Them~to be there, though unseen. This 
idea, however, was not in my mind. I had felt the unseen 
multitude; but here the air was free, there was no one inter- 
posing between us, who breathed as men, and the walls that 
surrounded us. Just within the gate a lamp was burning, 
hanging to its rope over our heads; and the lights were 
in the houses as if some one had left them there; they threw 
a strange glimmer into the darkness, flickering in the wind. 
By-and-by as we went on the darkness lessened, and by the 
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time we had reached the Grande Rue, there was a clear steady 
pale twilight by which we saw everything, as by the light of 
day. 

We stood at the corner of the square and looked round. 
Although still I heard the beating of my own pulse loudly 
working in my ears, yet it was less terrible than at first. A 
city when asleep is wonderful to look on, but in all the closed 
doors and windows one feels the safety and repose sheltered 
there which no man can disturb; and the air has in it a sense 
of life, subdued, yet warm. But here all was open, and all 
deserted. The house of the miser Grosgain was exposed from 
the highest to the lowest, but nobody was there to search for 
what was hidden. The hotel de Bois-Sombre, with its great 
porte-cochére, always so jealously closed; and my own house, 
which my mother and wife have always guarded so carefully, 
that no damp nor breath of night might enter, had every door 
and window wide open. Desolation seemed seated in all these 
empty places. I feared to go into my own dwelling. It seemed 
to me as if the dead must be lying within. Bon Diew! Not 
a soul, not a shadow; all vacant in this soft twilight ; nothing 
moving, nothing visible. The great doors of the Cathedral were 
wide open, and every little entry. How spacious the city looked, 
how silent, how wonderful! There was room for a squadron to 
wheel in the great square, but not so muchas a bird, nota dog ; 
all pale and empty. We stood for a long time (or it seemed a 
long time) at the corner, looking right and left. We were afraid 
to make a step farther. We knew not what todo. Nor could 
I speak ; there was much I wished to say, but something stopped 
my voice. 

At last M. le Curé found utterance. His voice so moved 
the silence, that at first my heart was faint with fear; it was 
hoarse, and the sound rolled round the great square like muffled 
thunder. One did not seem to know what strange faces might 
rise at the open windows, what terrors might appear. But all 
he said was, ‘ We are ambassadors in vain.’ 

What was it that followed? My teeth chattered. I could 
not hear. It was as if Sinvain! in vain!’ came back in echoes, 
more and more distant from every opening. They breathed all 
around us, then were still, then returned louder from beyond the 
river. M.le Curé, though he is a spiritual person, was no more 
courageous than J. With one impulse, we put out our hands 
and grasped each other. We retreated back to back, like men 
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hemmed in by foes, and I felt his heart beating wildly, and 
he mine. Then silence, silence settled all around. 

It was now my turn to speak. I would not be behind, come 
what might, though my lips were parched with mental trouble. 

I said, ‘ Are we indeed too late? Lecamus must have 
deceived himself,’ 

To this there came no echo and no reply, which would 
be a relief, you. may suppose; but it was not so. It was well- 
nigh more appalling, more terrible than the sound, for though 
we spoke thus, we did not believe the place was empty. 
Those whom we approached seemed to be wrapping themselves 
in silence, invisible, waiting to speak with some awful person 
when their time came. 

There we stood for some minutes, like two children, hold- 
ing each other’s hands, leaning against each other at the corner 
of the square—as helpless as children, waiting for what should 
come next. I say it frankly, my brain and my heart were one 
throb. They plunged and beat so wildly that I could seareely 
have heard any other sound. In this respect I think he was 
more calm. ‘There wason his face that look of intense listen- 
ing which strains the very soul. But neither he nor I heard 
anything, not so much as a whisper. At last, ‘ Let us go on,’ 
I said. We stumbled as we went, with agitation and fear. We 
were afraid to turn our backs to those empty houses, which 
seemed to gaze at us with all their empty windows pale and 
glaring. Mechanically, scarce knowing what I was doing, I 
made towards my own house. 

There was no one there. The rooms were all open and 
empty. I went from one to another, with a sense of expectation 
which made my heart faint ; but no one was there, nor anything 
changed. Yet I do wrong to say that nothing was changed. 
In my library, where I keep my books, where my father and 
grandfather conducted their affairs, like me, one little difference 
struck me suddenly, as if some one had dealt me a blow. The 
old bureau which my grandfather had used, at which I remember 
standing by his knee, had been drawn from the corner where I 
had placed it out of the way (to make room for the furniture I 
preferred), and replaced, as in old times, in the middle of the 
room. It was nothing; yet how much was in this! though only 
myself could have perceived it. Some of the old drawers were 
open, full of old papers. I glanced over them in my agitation, to 
see if there might be any writing, any message addressed to me; 
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but there was nothing, nothing but this silent sign of those who 
had been here. Naturally M. le Curé, who kept watch at the 
door, was unacquainted with the cause of my emotion. The last 
room I entered was my wife’s. Her veil was lying on the white 
bed, as if she had gone out that moment, and some of her orna- 
ments were onthe table. It seemed to me that the atmosphere 
of mystery which filled the rest of the house was not here. A 
ribbon, a little ring, what nothings are these? Yet they make 
even emptiness sweet. In my Agnés’s room there is a little 
shrine, more sacred to us than any altar. There is the picture 
of our little Marie. Itis covered with a veil, embroidered with 
needlework which it is a wonder to see. Not always can even 
Agnés bear to look upon the face of this angel, whom God has 
taken from her. She has worked the little curtain with lilies, 
with white and virginal flowers; and no hand, not even mine, 
ever draws itaside. What did I see? The veil was boldly folded 
away; the face of the child looked at me across her mother’s bed, 
and upon the frame of the picture was laid a branch of olive, with 
silvery leaves. I know no more, but that I uttered a great cry, 
and flung myself upon my knees before this angel-gift. What 
stranger could know what was in my heart? M. le Curé, my 
friend, my brother, came hastily to me, with a pale countenance ; 
but when he had looked at me, he drew back and turned away 
his face, and a sob came from his breast. Never child had 
called him father, were it in heaven, were it on earth. Well I 
knew whose tender fingers had placed the branch of olive there. 

I went out of the room and locked the door. It was just 
that my wife should find it where it had been laid. 

I put my arm into his as we went out once more into the 
street. That moment had made us brother and brother. And 
this union made us more strong. Besides, the silence and the 
emptiness began to grow less terrible to us. We spoke in our 
natural voices as we came out, scarcely knowing how great was 
the difference between them and the whispers which had been all 
we dared at first to employ. But the sound of these louder tones 
( scared us when we heard them, for we were still trembling, not 
| assured of deliverance. It was he who showed himself a man, 
a) not I; for my heart was overwhelmed, the tears stood in my 
y eyes, I had no strength to resist my impressions. 

‘Martin Dupin,’ he said suddenly, ‘it is enough. We are 
| frightening ourselves with shadows. We are afraid even of 
our own voices. This must not be. Enough! Whosoever they 
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were who have been in Semur, their visitation is over, and they 
are gone.’ 

‘I think so, I said faintly, ‘but God knows.’ Just then 
something passed me as sure as ever man passed me. [I started 
back out of the way and dropped my friend’s arm, and covered 
my eyes with my hands. It was nothing that could be seen; 
it was an air, a breath. M. le Curé looked at me wildly; he 
was as a man beside himself. He struck his foot upon the pave- 
ment and gave a loud and bitter cry. 

‘Is it delusion?’ he said, ‘oh, my God! or shall not even 
this, not even so much as this be revealed to me?’ 

To see a man who had so ruled himself, who had resisted 
every disturbance and stood fast when all gave way, moved thus 
at the very last to cry out with passion against that which had 
been denied to him, brought me back to myself. How often had 
I read it in his eyes before! He—the priest—the servant of the 
unseen—yet to all of us lay persons had that been revealed which 
was hid from him. A great pity was within me, and gave me 
strength. ‘Brother, I said, ‘we are weak. If we saw heaven 
opened, could we trust to our vision now? Our imaginations 
are masters of us. So far as mortal eye can see, we are alone in 
Semur. Have you forgotten your psalm, and how you sustained 
us at the first? And now, your Cathedral is open to you, my 
brother. Letatus sum, I said. It was an inspiration from above, 
and no thought of mine ; for it is well known, that though deeply 
respectful, I have never professed religion. With one impulse 
we turned, we went together, as in a procession, across the silent 
place, and up the great steps. We said not a word to each other 
of what we meant to do. All was fair and silent in the holy place; 
a breath of incense still in the air; a murmur of psalms (as one 
could imagine) far up in the high roof. There I served, while he 
said his mass. It was for my friend that this impulse came to 
my mind; but I was rewarded. The days of my childhood 
seemed to come back to me. All trouble, and care and mystery, 
and pain, seemed left behind. All I could see was the glimmer 
on the altar of the great candlesticks, the sacred pyx in its 
shrine, the chalice, and the book. I was again an enfant de 
cheur robed in white, like the angels no doubt, no disquiet in 
my soul—and my father kneeling behind among the faithful, 
bowing his head, with a sweetness which I too knew, being a 
father, because it was bis child that tinkled the bell and swung 
the censer. Never since those days have I served the mass. 
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My heart grew soft within me as the heart of a little child. 
The voice of M. le Curé was full of tears—it swelled out: into 
the air and filled the vacant place. I knelt behind him on the 
steps of the altar and wept. 

Then there came a sound that made our hearts leap in our 
bosoms. His voice wavered as if it had been struck by a strong 
wind; but he was a brave man, and he went on. It was the bells of 
the Cathedral that pealed out over our heads. In the midst of the 
office, while we knelt all alone, they began to ring as at Easter 
or some great festival. At first softly, almost sadly, like choirs 
of distant singers, that died away and were echoed and died 
again ; then taking up another strain, they rang out into the sky 
with hurrying notes and clang of joy. The effect upon myself 
was wonderful. I no longer felt any fear. The illusion was 
complete. I was a child again, serving the mass in my little 
surplice—aware that all who loved me were kneeling: behind, 
that the good God was smiling, and the Cathedral bells ringing 
out the majestic Amen. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SUPPLEMENT BY M. DE BOIS-SOMBRE. 


Wuen M. le Maire disappeared within the mist, we all remained 
behind with troubled hearts. For my own part I was alarmed 
for my friend. M. Martin Dupin is not noble. He belongs, 
indeed, to the haute bourgeoisie, and all his antecedents are 
most respectable ; but it is his personal character and admirable 
qualities which justifies me in calling him my friend. The 
manner in which he has performed his duties to his fellow- 
citizens during this time of distress has been sublime. It is 
not my habit to take any share in public life; the unhappy cir- 
cumstances of France have made this impossible for years. 
Nevertheless, I put aside my scruples when it became necessary, 
to leave him free for his mission. I give no opinion upon that 
mission itself, or how far he was right in obeying the advice of 
a hare-brained enthusiast like Lecamus. Nevertheless the mo- 
ment had come at which our banishment had become intoler- 
able. Another day, and I should have proposed an assault upon 
the place. Our dead forefathers, though I would speak of them 
with every respect, should not presume upon their privilege. I 
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do not pretend to be braver than other men, nor have I shown 
myself more equal than others to cope with the present emer- 
gency. But I have the impatience of my countrymen, and rather 
than rot here outside the gates, parted from Madame de Bois- 
Sombre and my children, who, I am happy to state, are in 
safety at the country house of the brave Dupin, I should have 
dared any hazard. This being the case, a new step of any 
kind called for my approbation, and I could not refuse under 
the cireumstances—especially as no ceremony of installation 
was required or profession of loyalty to one government or 
another—to take upon me the office of coadjutor and act as 
deputy for my friend Martin outside the walls of Semur. 

The moment at which I assumed the authority was one of 
great discouragement and depression. The men were tired to 
death. Their minds were worn out as well as their bodies. The 
excitement and fatigue had been more than they could bear. 
Some were for giving up the contest and seeking new homes for 
themselves. These were they, I need not remark, who had but 
little to lose; some seemed to care for nothing but to lie down and 
rest. Though it produced a great movement among us when 
Lecamus suddenly appeared coming out of the city ; and the un- 
dertaking of Dupin and the excellent Curé was viewed with great 
interest, yet there could not but be signs apparent that the situa- 
tion had lasted too long. It was tendw in the strongest degree, 
and when that is the case a reaction must come. It is impossible 
to say, for one thing, how great was our personal discomfort. 
We were as soldiers campaigning without a commissariat, or 
any precautions taken for our welfare; no food save what was 
sent to us from La Clairiére and other places; no means of 
caring for our personal appearance, in which lies so much of 
the materials of self-respect. I say nothing of the chief fea- 
ture of all—the occupation of our homes by others—the forcible 
expulsion of which we had been the objects. No one could have 
been more deeply impressed than myself at the moment of 
these extraordinary proceedings; but we cannot go on with one 
monotonous impression, however serious, we other Frenchmen. 
Three days is a very long time to dwell in one thought; I my- 
self had become impatient, I do not deny. To go away, which 
would have been very natural, and which Agathe proposed, was 
contrary to my instincts and interests both. I trust I can obey 
the logic of circumstances as well as another; but to yield is 
not easy, and to leave my hotel in Semnr—now the chief resi- 
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dence, alas! of the Bois-Sombres—probably to the licence of a 
mob—for one can never tell at what moment Republican insti- 
tutions may break down and sink back into the chaos from 
which they arose—--was impossible. Nor would I forsake the 
brave Dupin without the strongest motive ; but that the situa- 
tion was extremely tendu, and a reaction close at hand, was 
beyond dispute. 

I resisted the movement which my excellent friend made to 
take off and transfer to me his scarf of office. These things are 
much thought off among the bourgeoisie. ‘Mon ami,’ I said, 
‘you cannot tell what use you may have for it; whereas our 
townsmen know me, and that I am not one to take up an un- 
warrantable position.’ We then accompanied him to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Porte St. Jambert. It was at that time 
invisible ; we could but judge approximately. My men were 
unwilling to approach too near, neither did I myself think it 
necessary. We parted, after giving the two envoys an honour- 
able escort, leaving a clear space between us and the darkness. 
To see them disappear gave to us all a startling sensation. Up to 
the last moment I had doubted whether they would obtain 
admittance. When they disappeared from our eyes, there came 
upon all of us an impulse of alarm. I myself was so far moved 
by it, that I called out after them in a sudden panic. For if any 
catastrophe had happened, how could I ever have forgiven myself, 
especially as Madame Dupin de la Clairiére, a person entirely 
comme il faut, and of the most distinguished character, went 
after her husband, with a touching devotion, following him to the 
very edge of the darkness? I do not think, so deeply possessed 
was he by his mission, that he saw her. Dupin is very deter- 
mined in his way; but he is imaginative and thoughtful, and it 
is very possible that, as he required all his powers to brace him 
for this enterprise, he made it a principle neither to look to 
the right hand nor the left. When we paused, and following 
after our two representatives, Madame Dupin stepped forth, a 
thrill ran through us all. Some would have called to her, for I 
heard many broken exclamations; but most of us were too much 
startled to speak. We thought nothing less than that she was 
about to risk herself by going after them into the city. If that 
was her intention—and nothing is more probable; for women 
are very daring, though they are timid—she was stopped, it 1s 
most likely, by that curious inability to move a step further 
which we have all experienced. We saw her pause, clasp her 
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hands in despair (or it might be in token of farewell to her 
husband ), then, instead of returning, seat herself on the road on 
the edge of the darkness. It was a relief to all who were look- 
ing on to see her there. | 

In the reaction after that excitement I found myself in 
face of a great difficulty—what to do with my men, to keep 
them from demoralisation. They were greatly excited; and 
yet there was nothing to be done for them, for myself, for any 
of us, but to wait. To organise the patrol again, under the cir- 
cumstances, would have been impossible. Dupin, perhaps, might 
have tried it with that bourgeois determination which so often 
carries its point in spite of all higher intelligence; but to me, 
who have not this commonplace way of looking at things, it 
was impossible. The worthy soul did not think in what a diffi- 
culty he left us. That intolerable, good-for-nothing Jacques 
Richard (whom Dupin protects unwisely, I cannot tell why), and 
who was already half-seas-over, had drawn several of his com- 
rades with him towards the cabaret, which was always a danger 
tous. ‘We wil] drink success to M. le Maire,’ he said, ‘ mes 
bons amis! That can do no one any harm; and as we have 
spoken up, as we have empowered him to offer handsome terms 
to Messieurs les Morts 

It was intolerable. Precisely at the moment when our 
fortune hung in the balance, and when, perhaps, an indisereet 
word—— *‘ Arrest that fellow !’ I said. ‘ Riou, you are an official ; 
you understand your duty. Arrest him on the spot, and 
confine him in the tent out of the way of mischief. Two of you 
mount guard over him. And leta party be told off, of which you 
will take the command, Louis Bertin, to go at once to La 
Clairiére and beg the Reverend Mothers of the hospital to 
favour us with their presence. It will be well to have those 
excellent ladies in our front whatever happens; and you may 
communicate to them the unanimous decision about their chapel. 
You, Robert Lemaire, with an escort, will proceed to the cam- 
pagne of M. Barbou, and put him in possession of the circum- 
stances. Those of you who have a natural wish to seek a little 
repose will consider themselves as discharged from duty and 
permitted to do so. Your Maire having confided to me his 
authority—not without your consent—(this I avow I added 
with some difficulty, for who cared for their assent? but a Re- 
publican Government offers a premium to every insincerity), I 
wait with confidence to see these dispositions carried out.’ 
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This, I am happy to say, produced the best effect. They 
obeyed me without hesitation ; and, fortunately for me, slumber 
seized upon the majority. Had it not been for this, I can 
scarcely tell how I should have got out of it. I felt drowsy 
myself, having been with the patrol the greater part of the 
night; but to yield to such a weakness was, in my position, 
of course impossible. 

This, then, was our attitude during the last hours of suspense, 
which were perhaps the most. trying of all. In the distance 
might be seen the little bands marching towards La Clairiére, 
on one side, and M. Barbou’s country-house (‘ a Corbeille des 
Raisins’) on the other. It goes without saying that I did not 
want M. Barbou, but it was the first errand I could think of. 
Toward the city, just where the darkness began that enveloped 
it, sat Madame Dupin. That sainte-femme was praying for 
her husband, who could doubt? And under the trees, wherever 
they could find a favourable spot, my men lay down on the 
grass, and most of them feil asleep. My eyes were heavy 
enough, but responsibility drives away rest. I had but one 
nap of five minutes’ duration, leaning against a tree, when it 
occurred to me that Jacques Richard, whom I had sent under 
escort half-drunk to the tent, was not the most admirable 
companion for that poor visionary Lecamus, who had been ac- 
commodated there. I roused myself, therefore, though unwil- 
lingly, to see whether these two, so discordant, could agree. 

I met Lecamus at the tent-door. He was coming out, very 
feeble and tottering, with that dazed look which (according to 
me) has always been characteristic of him. He had a bundle of 
papers in his hand. He had been setting in order his report of 
what had happened to him, to be submitted to the Maire. 
‘Monsieur,’ he said, with some irritation (which I forgave him), 
‘you have always been unfavourable tome. I owe it to you 
that this unhappy drunkard has been sent to disturb me in my 
feebleness and the discharge of a public duty.’ 

‘My good Monsieur Lecamus,’ said I, ‘you do my recollec- 
tion too much honour. The fact is, I had forgotten all about 
you and your public duty. Accept my excuses. Though 
indeed your supposition that I should have taken the trouble to 
annoy you, and your description of that good-for-nothing as an 
unhappy drunkard, are signs of intolerance which I should not 
have expected in a man so favoured.’ 

This speech, though too long, pleased me, for a man of this 
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species, a revolutionary (are not all visionaries revolutionaries ?) 
is always, when occasion offers, to be put down. He disarmed me, 
however, by his humility. He gave a look round. ‘ Where can 
I go?’ he said, and there was pathos in his voice. At length he 
perceived Madame Dupin sitting almost motionless on the road. 
‘Ah!’ he said, ‘there is my place. The man, I could not but 
perceive, was very weak. His eyes were twice their natural 
size, his face was the colour of ashes; through his whole frame 
there was a trembling; the papers shook in his hand. A com- 
punction seized my mind: I regretted to have sent that piece 
of noise and folly to disturb a poor man so suffering and weak. 
‘Monsieur Lecamus,’ I said, ‘forgive me. I acknowledge that 
it was inconsiderate. Remain here in comfort, and I will find 
for this unruly fellow another place of confinement.’ 

‘Nay, he said, ‘there is my place, pointing to where 
Madame Dupin sat. I felt disposed for a moment to indulge 
in a pleasantry, to say that I approved his taste; but on second 
thoughts Iforbore. He went tottering slowly across the broken 
ground, hardly able to drag himself along. ‘ Has he had any 
refreshment ?’ I asked of one of the women who were about. 
They told me yes, and this restored my composure ; for after all 
I had not meant to annoy him, I had forgotten he was there— 
a trivial fault in circumstances so exciting. I was more easy in 
my mind, however, I confess it, when I saw that he had reached 
his chosen position safely. The man looked so weak. It seemed 
to me that he might have died on the road. 

I thought I could almost perceive the gate, with Madame 
Dupin seated under the battlements, her charming figure 
relieved against the gloom, and that poor Lecamus lying, with 
his papers fluttering, at her feet. This was the last thing I 
was conscious of. 


CHAPTER IX. 


EXTRACT FROM THE NARRATIVE OF MADAME DUPIN DE LA CLAIRIERE 
(née DE CHAMPFLEURIE). 


I went with my husband to the city gate. I did not wish to 
distract his mind from what he had undertaken, therefore I 
took care he should not see me: but to follow close, giving the 
sympathy of yonr whole heart, must not that be a support ? 
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If I am asked whether I was content to let him go, I cannot 
answer yes; but had another than Martin been chosen, I could 
not have borne it. What I desired, was to go myself. [ 
was not afraid: and if it had proved dangerous, if I had been 
broken and crushed to pieces between the seen and the unseen, 
one could not have had a more beautiful fate. It would have 
made me happy to go. But perhaps it was better that the 
messenger should not be a woman; they might have said that 
it was delusion, an attack of the nerves. We are not trusted 
in these respects, though I find it hard to tell why. 

But I went with Martin to the gate. To go as far as was 
possible, to be as near as possible, that was something. If there 
had been room for me to pass, I should have gone, and with such 
gladness ! for God He knows that to help to thrust my husband 
into danger, and not to share it, was terrible tome. But no; 
the invisible line was still drawn, beyond which I could not stir. 
The door opened before him, and closed upon me. But though 
to see him disappear into the gloom was anguish, yet to know 
that he was the man by whom the city should be saved was sweet. 
I sat down on the spot where my steps were stayed. It was close 
to the wall, where there is a ledge of stonework round the base- 
ment of the tower. There I sat down to wait till he should 
come again. 

I saw my husband go—perhaps, He knows, into danger, per- 
haps to some encounter such as might fill the world with awe 
—to meet those who read the thought in your mind before it 
comes to your lips. Well! there is no thought in Martin 
that is not noble and true. Me, I have follies in my heart, 
every kind of folly; but he !—the tears came in a flood to my 
eyes, but I would not shed them, as if I were weeping for fear 
and sorrow—no—but for happiness to know that falsehood was 
not inhim. My little Marie, a holy virgin, may look into her 
father’s heart—I do not fear the test. 

The sun came warm to my feet as I sat on the foundation 
of our city, but the projection of the tower gave me a little 
shade. All about was a great peace. I thought of the psalm 
which says, ‘He will give it to his beloved sleeping ’—that is 
true ; but always there are some who are used as instruments, 
who are not permitted to sleep. The sounds that came from 
the people gradually ceased ; they were all very quiet. M. de 
Bois-Sombre I saw at a distance making his dispositions. Then 
M. Paul Lecamus whom I had long known came up across the 
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field, and seated himself close to me upon the road. I have 
always had sympathy with him since the death of his wife ; 
ever since there has been an abstraction in his eyes, a look of 
desolation. He has no children or any one to bring him back to 
life. Now,it seemed to me that he had the air of a man who 
was dying. He had been in the city while all of us had been 
outside. 

‘Monsieur Lecamus,’ I said, ¢ you look very ill, and this is not 
a place for you. Could not I take you somewhere, where you 
might be more at your ease ?’ 

‘It is true, Madame,’ he said, ‘ the road is hard, but the sun- 
shine is sweet; and when I have finished what I am writing for M. 
le Maire, it will be over. There will be no more need ? 

I did not understand what he meant. I asked him to let 
me help him, but he shook his head. His eyes were very hollow, 
in great caves, and his face was the colour of ashes. Still he 
smiled. ‘I thank you, Madame,’ he said, ‘infinitely ; everyone 
knows that Madame Dupin is kind; but when it is done I shall 
be free.’ 

‘I am sure, M. Lecamus, that my husband—that M. le Maire 
—would not wish you to trouble yourself, to be hurried ; 

‘No,’ he said, ‘not he, but I. Who else could write what I 
have to write? It must be done while it is day.’ 

©Then there is plenty of time, M. Lecamus. All the best of 
the day is yet to come; itis still morning. Ifyoucould but get 
as far as La Clairiére. There we would nurse you—restore you.’ 

He shook his head. - ‘ You have enough on your hands at La 
Clairiére,’ he said ; and then, leaning upon the stones, he began 
to write again with his pencil. After a time, when he stopped, 
I ventured to ask—‘ Monsieur Lecamus, is it, indeed, Those 
whom we have known, who are in Semur ?’ 

He turned his dim eyes upon me. ‘Does Madame Dupin,’ 
he said, ‘ require to ask ?’ 

‘No,no. Itistrue. I haveseen and heard. But yet, when 
a little time passes, you know? one wonders; one asks one’s 
self, was it a dream ?’ 

‘That is what I fear, he said. ‘I, too, if life went on, might 
ask, notwithstanding all that has occurred to me, ‘was it a 
dream ?’ 

‘M. Lecamus, you will forgive meif I hurt you. You saw— 
her?’ 

‘No, Seeing—whatisseeing? It is but a vulgar’sense, it 
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is not all; but I sat at her feet. She was with me. We were one 
as of old—-—.’ A gleam of strange light came into his dim 
eyes. ‘Seeing is not everything, Madame.’ 

‘No, M. Lecamus. I heard the dear voice of my little 
Marie.’ 

‘Nor is hearing everything,’ he said hastily. ‘Neither did 
she speak ; but she was there. We were one; we had no need 
to speak. What is speaking or hearing when heart wells into 
heart? For a very littleemoment, only for a moment, Madame 
Dupin.’ 

I put out my hand to him; I could not saya word. How 
was it possible that she could go away again, and leave him so 
feeble, so worn, alone ? 

‘Only a very little moment,’ he said, slowly. ‘There were 
other voices—but not hers. I think I am glad it was in the 
spirit we met, she and I—I prefer not to see her till— 
after , 

‘Oh, M. Lecamus, I am too much of the world! To see 
them, to hear them—it is for this I long.’ 











‘No, dear Madame. I would not have it till—after : 
But I must make haste, I must write, I hear the hum 
approaching ; 


I could not tell what he meant; but I asked no more. 
How still everything was! The people lay asleep on the grass, 
and I, too, was overwhelmed by the great quiet. I do not know 
if I slept, but I dreamed. I saw a child very fair and tall 
always near me, but hiding her face. It appeared to me in my 
dream that all I wished for was to see this hidden countenance, 
to know her name; and that I followed and watched her, but for 
a long time in vain. All at once she turned full upon me, held 
out her arms tome. Do I need tosay whoit was? I cried out 
in my dream to the good God, that He had done well to take 
her from me—that this was worth it all. Wasitadream? I 
would not give that dream for years of waking life. Then I 
started and came back, in a moment, to the still morning sun- 
shine, the sight of the men asleep, the roughness of the wall 
against which Ileant. Someone laidahand on mine. I opened 
my eyes, not knowing what it was—if it might be my husband 
coming back, or her whom I had seen in my dream. It was 
M. Lecamus. He had risen up upon his knees—his papers 
were all laid aside. His eyes in those hollow caves were opened 
wide, and quivering with a strange light. He had caught my 
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wrist with his worn hand. ‘ Listen!’ he said; his voice fell to 
a whisper; alight broke over his face. ‘Listen!’ he cried, ‘ they 
are coming.’ While he thus grasped my wrist, holding up his 
weak and wavering body in that strained attitude, the moments 
passed very slowly. I was afraid of him, of his worn face and 
thin hands, and the wild eagerness about him. Iam ashamed 
to say it, but so it was. And for this reason it seemed long to 
me, though I think not more than a minute, till suddenly the 
bells rang out, sweet and glad as they ring at Easter for the 
resurrection.. There had been ringing of bells before, but not 
like this. With a start and universal movement the sleeping 
men got up from where they lay—not one but every one, coming 
out of the little hollows and from under the trees as if from 
graves. They all sprung up to listen, with one impulse; and 
as for me, knowing that Martin was in the city, can it be 
wondered at that my heart beat so loud that I was incapable 
of thought of others! What brought meto myself was the 
strange weight of M. Lecamus pn my arm. He put his other 
hand upon me, all cold in the brightness, all trembling. He 
raised himself thus slowly to his feet. When I looked at him 
I shrieked aloud. I forgot all else. His face was transformed 
—a smile came upon it that was ineffable—the light blazed up, 
and then quivered and flickered in his eyes like a dying flame. 
All this time he was leaning his weight upon my arm. Then 
suddenly he loosed his hold of me, stretched out his hands, stood 
up, and—died.. My God! shall I ever forget him as he stood 
—his head raised, his hands held out, his lips moving, the eye- 
lids opened wide with a quiver, the light flickering and dying! 
He died first, standing up, saying something with his pale lips 
~-then fell. And it seemed to me allat once, and for a moment, 
that I heard a sound of many people marching past, the mur- 
mur and hum of a great multitude; and softly, softly I was put 
out of the way, and a voice said, ‘Adieu, ma seur. ‘Ma seur!’ 
who called me ‘Ma swur?’ Ihave no sister. I cried out, say- 
ing I know not what. They told me after that I wept and wrung 
my hands, and said, ‘Not thee, not thee, Marie!’ But after 
that I knew no more. 
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CHAPTER X. 
M. LE MAIRE CONCLUDES HIS RECORD. 


Tne narratives which I have collected from the different eye- 
witnesses during the time of my own absence, will show how 
everything passed while I, with M. le Curé, was recovering 
possession of our city. Many have reported to me verbally the 
occurrences of the last half hour before my return; and in their 
accounts there are naturally discrepancies, owing to the different 
points of view and different ways of regarding the subject. But 
all are agreed that a strange and universal slumber had seized 
upon all. M. de Bois-Sombre even admits that he, too, 
was overcome by this influence. They slept while we were 
performing our dangerous and solemn duty in Semur. But 
when the Cathedral bells began to ring, with one impulse all 
awoke, and starting from the places where they lay, from the 
shade of the trees and bushes and sheltering hollows, saw the 
cloud and the mist and the darkness which had enveloped Semur 
suddenly rise from the walls. It floated up into the higher air 
before their eyes, then was caught and carried away, and flung 
about into shreds upon the sky by a strong wind, of which down 
below no influence was felt. They all gazed, not able to get 
their breath, speechless, beside themselves with joy, and saw 
the walls reappear, and the roofs of the houses, and then our 
glorious Cathedral against the blue sky. They stood for a 
moment spell-bound. M. de Bois-Sombre informs me that he 
was afraid of a wild rush into the city, and himself hastened to 
the front to lead and restrain it ; when suddenly a great cry rang 
through the air, and some one was seen to fall across the high 
road, straight in front of the Porte St. Lambert. M. de Bois- 
Sombre was at once aware who it was, for he himself had watched 
Lecamus taking his place at the feet of my wife, who awaited 
my return there. This checked the people in their first rush 
towards their homes; and when it was seen that Madame Dupin 
had also sunk down fainting on the ground, after her more than 
human exertions for the comfort of all, there was but one im- 
pulse of tenderness and pity. When I reached the gate on my 
return, I found my wife lying there in all the pallor of death, 
and for a moment my heart stood still with sudden terror. 
What mattered Semur to me, if it had cost me my Agnés ? or 
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how could I think of Lecamus or any other, while she lay between 
life and death? I had her carried back to our own house. 
She was the first to enter Semur; and after a time, thanks be to 
God, she came back to herself. But Paul Lecamus was a dead 
man. No need to carry him in, to attempt unavailing cares, 
‘He has gone, that one; he has marched with the others,’ said the 
old doctor, who had served in his day, and sometimes would 
use the language of the camp. He cast but one glance at him, 
and laid his hand upon his heart in passing. ‘ Cover his face,’ 
was all he said. 

Before night three parts of the population had returned to 
Semur, and the houses were all lighted up as for a great festi- 
val. The Cathedral stood open—even the great west doors, 
which are only opened on great occasions—with a glow of tapers 
eleaming out on every side. As I stood in the twilight watch- 
ing, and glad at heart to think that all was going well, my 
mother and my wife—-still pale, but now recovered from her faint- 
ing and weakness—came out into the great square, leading my 
little Jean. They were on their way to the Cathedral, to thank 
God for their return. They looked at me, but did not ask me 
to go with them, those dear women; they respected my opinions, 
as J had always respected theirs. But this silence moved me 
more than words; there came into my heart a sudden inspira- 
tion. I was still in my scarf of office, which had been, I say 
it without vanity, the standard of authority and protection 
during all our trouble; and thus marked out as representative 
of all, I uncovered myself, after the ladies of my family had 
passed, and, without joining them, silently followed them with 
a slow and solemn step. A suggestion, a look, is enough for 
my countrymen ; those who were in the place with me perceived 
in a moment what I meant. One by one they uncovered, they 
put themselves behind me.—Thus we made such a procession 
as had never been seen in Semur. We were gaunt and worn 
with watching and anxiety, which only added to the solemn 
effect. Those who were already in the Cathedral, and especially 
M. le Curé, informed me afterwards that the tramp of our male 
feet as we came up the great steps gave to alla thrill of ex- 
pectation and awe. It was at the moment of the exposition 
of the Sacrament that we entered. Instinctively, in a mo- 
ment, all understood—a thing which could happen nowhere but 
in France, where intelligence is swift as the breath on our lips. 
Those who were already there yielded their places to us, most of 
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the women rising up, making as it were a ring round us, the 
tears running down their faces. When the Sacrament was re- 
placed upon the altar, M. le Curé, perceiving our meaning, 
began at once in his noble voice to intone the Te Dewm. Re- 
jecting all other music, he adopted the plain song in which all 
could join, and with one voice, every man in unison with his 
brother, we sang with him. The great Cathedral walls seemed 
to throb with the sound that rolled upward, méle and deep, as 
no song has ever risen from Semur in the memory of man. 
The women stood up around us, and wept and sobbed with 
pride and joy. 

When this wonderful moment was over, and all the people 
poured forth out of the Cathedral walls into the soft evening, 
with stars shining above, and all the friendly lights below, there 
was such a tumult of emotion and gladness as I have never seen 
before. Many of the poor women surrounded me, kissed my 
hand notwithstanding my resistance, and called upon God to 
bless me ; while some of the older persons made remarks full of 
justice and feeling. 

‘The bon Diew is not used to such singing, one of them 
cried, her old eyes streaming with tears. ‘It must have sur- 
prised the saints up in heaven!’ 

‘It will bring a blessing,’ cried another. ‘It is not like our 
little voices, that perhaps only reach half way.’ 

This was figurative language, yet it was impossible to doubt 
there was much truth in it. Such a submission of our intellects, 
as I felt in determining to make it, must have been pleasing to 
heaven. The women, they are always praying; but when we 
thus presented ourselves to give thanks, it meant something, 
a real homage; and with a feeling of solemnity we separated, 
aware that we had contented both earth and heaven. 

Next morning there was a great function in the Cathedral, 
at which the whole city assisted. Those who could not get 
admittance crowded upon the steps, and knelt half way across the 
place. It was an occasion long remembered in Semur, though 
I have heard many say not in itself so impressive as the Te 
Deum on the evening of our return. After this we returned to 
our occupations, and life was resumed under its former conditions 
in our city. 

It might be supposed, however, that the place in which 
events so extraordinary had happened would never again be as 
it was before. Had I not been myzelf so closely involved, it 
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would have appeared to me certain, that the streets, trod once 
by such inhabitants as those who for three nights and days 
abode within Semur, would have always retained some trace of 
their presence; that life there would have been more solemn 
than in other places; and that those families for whose advan- 
tage the dead had risen out of their graves, would have hence- 
forward carried about with them some sign of that interposition. 
It will seem almost incredible when I now add that nothing of 
this kind has happened at Semur. The wonderful manifesta- 
tion which interrupted our existence has passed absolutely as if 
it had never been. We had not been twelve hours in our 
houses ere we had forgotten, or practically forgotten, our expul- 
sion from them. Even myself, to whom everything was so 
vividly brought home, I have to enter my wife’s room, to put 
aside the curtain from little Marie’s picture, and to see and 
touch the olive branch which is there, before I can recall to 
myself anything that resembles the feeling with which I re- 
entered that sanctuary. My grandfather’s bureau still stands in 
the middle of my library, where I found it on my return; but I 
have got used to it, and it no longer affects me. Everything 
is as it was; and I cannot persuade myself that, for a time, I 
and mine were shut out, and our places taken by those who 
neither eat nor drink, and whose life is invisible to our eyes. 
Everything, I say, is as it was—everything goes on as if it 
would endure for ever. We know this cannot be, yet it does 
not move us. Why, then, should the other move us? A little 
time, we are aware, and we, too, shall be as they are—as 
shadows, and unseen. But neither has the one changed us, 
and neither does the other. There was, for some time, a greater 
respect shown to religion in Semur, and a more devout attend- 
ance at the sacred functions; but I regret to say this did 
not continue. Even in my own case—lI say it with sorrow— 
it did not continue. M. le Curé is an admirable person. I 
know no more excellent ecclesiastic. He is indefatigable in 
the performance of his spiritual duties; and he has, besides, 
a noble and upright soul. Since the days when we suffered 
and laboured together, he has been to me as a brother. Still, it 
is undeniable that he makes calls upon our credulity, which a 
man obeys with reluctance. There are ways of surmounting this; 
as I see in Agnés for one, and in M. de Bois-Sombre for another. 
My wife is an angel, faith is natural to her; and Félix de 
Bois-Sombre is an excellent fellow; but he smells a little of 
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the mousquetaire. I, who am neither a soldier nor a woman, 
I have hesitations. Nevertheless, so long as I am Maire of 
Semur, nothing less than the most absolute respect shall ever 
be shown to all truly religious persons, with whom it is my 
earnest desire to remain in sympathy and fraternity, so far as 
that may be. 

It seemed, however, a little while ago as if my tenure of 
this office would not be long, notwithstanding the admirable 
service which I am acknowledged, on every hand, to have 
done to my fellow townsmen. It will be remembered that 
when M. le Curé and myself found Semur empty, we heard a 
voice of complaining from the hospital of St. Jean, and found 
a sick man who had been left there, and who grumbled against 
the Sisters, and accused them of neglecting him, but remained 
altogether unaware, in the meantime, of what had happened 
in the city. Will it be believed that after a time this fellow 
was put faith in as a seer, who had heard and beheld many things 
of which we were all ignorant? It must be said that, in the 
meantime, there had been a little excitement in the town on 
the subject of the chapel in the hospital, to which reference has 
already been made. It was insisted on behalf of these ladies that a 
promise had been given, taking, indeed, the form of a vow, that 
as soon as we were again in possession of Semur, their full pri- 
vileges should be restored to them. Their advocates even 
went so far as to send to me a deputation of those who had 
been nursed in the hospital; the leader of which was Jacques 
Richard, who since he has been, as he says, ‘ converted,’ thrusts 
himself to the front of every movement. 

‘Permit me to speak, M. le Maire, he said; ‘I, who was 
one of those so misguided as to complain, before the great 
lesson we have all received. The mass did not disturb any 
sick person who was of right dispositions. I was then a very 
bad subject, indeed—as, alas! M. le Maire too well knows. 
It annoyed me only as all pious observances annoyed me. I 
am now, thank heaven, of a very different way of thinking——’ 

But I would not listen to the fellow. When he was a 
mauvais sujet he was less abhorrent to me than now. 

A little later another step was taken in this crusade of false 
religion. It was from my mother that I heard of it first. One 
day she came home in great excitement, saying that now indeed 
a real light was to be shed upon all that had happened to us. 

‘It appears,’ she said, ‘that Pierre Plastron was in the 
hospital all the time, and heard and saw many wonderful things 
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Sister Genevieve has just told me. It is wonderful beyond any- 
thing you could believe. He has spoken with our holy patron 
himself, St. Lambert, and has received instructions for a 
pilgrimage ; 

‘Pierre Plastron !’ I cried ;‘ Pierre Plastron saw nothing, ma 
mere. He was not even aware that anything remarkable had 
occurred. He complained to us of the Sisters that they neglected 
him; he knew nothing more.’ 

‘My son,’ she said, looking upon me with reproving eyes, 
‘what have the good Sisters done to thee? Why is it that you 
look so unfavourably upon everything that comes from the com- 
munity of Saint Jean ?’ 

‘What have I todo with the community ? ’ I cried—‘ when I 
tell thee, Maman, that this Pierre Plastron knows nothing! I 
heard it from the fellow’s own lips, and M. le Curé was present 
and heard him too. He had seen nothing, he knew nothing. 
Inquire of M. le Curé if you have doubts of me.’ 

‘I do not doubt you, Martin,’ said my mother, with severity, 
‘when you are not biassed by prejudice. And, as for M. le 
Curé, it is well known that the clergy are often jealous of the 
good Sisters, when they are not under their own control.’ 

Such was the injustice with which we were treated. And 
next day nothing was talked of but the revelation of Pierre 
Plastron. What he had seen and what he had heard was 
wonderful. All the saints had come and talked with him, 
and told him what he was to say to his townsmen. They 
told him exactly how everything had happened. How Saint 
Jean himself had interfered on behalf of the Sisters, and how, 
if we were not more attentive to the duties of religion, cer- 
tain among us would be bound hand and foot and cast into the 
jaws of hell. That I was one, nay the chief, of these denounced 
persons, no one could have any doubt. This exasperated me; 
and as soon as I knew that this folly had been printed and was 
in every house, I hastened to M. le Curé, and entreated him in 
his next Sunday’s sermon to tell the true story of Pierre Plas- 
tron, and reveal the imposture. But M. le Curé shook his head. 
‘It will do no good,’ he said. 

‘But how no good?’ I said. ‘ What good are we looking for? 
These are lies, nothing but lies. Either he has deceived the poor 


ladies basely, or they themselves—but this is what I cannot be- 
fieve,’ 





‘ Dear friend,’ he said, ‘compose thyself. Have you never 
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discovered yet how strong is self-delusion? There will be no 
lying of which they are aware. Figure to yourself what a sti- 
mulus to the imagination to know that ,he was here, actually 
here. Even I—it suggests a hundred things to me. The Sisters 
will have said to him (meaning no evil, nay meaning the edifi- 
cation of the people), ‘* But, Pierre, reflect! You must have seen 
this and that. Recall thy recollections a little.” And by de- 
grees Pierre will have found out that he remembered—more 
than could have been hoped.’ 

‘Mon Diew!’ I cried, out of patience, ‘and you know all 
this, yet you will not tell them the truth—the very truth.’ 

‘To what good?’ he said. Perhaps M. le Curé was right: 
but, for my part, had I stood up in that pulpit, I should have 
contradicted their lies and given no quarter. This, indeed, was 
what I did both in my private and public capacity; but the 
people though they loved me did not believe me. They said, 
‘The best men have their prejudices. M. le Maire is an excellent 
man; but what will you? He is but human after all.’ 

M. le Curé and I said no more to each other on this subject. 
He was a brave man, yet here perhaps he was not quite brave. 
And the effect of Pierre Plastron’s revelations in other quarters 
was to turn the awe that had been in many minds into mockery 
and laughter. ‘Ma fov, said Félix de Bois-Sombre, ‘ Mon- 
seigneur St. Lambert has bad taste, mon ami Martin, to choose 
Pierre Plastron for his confidant when he might have had thee.’ 
‘M. de Bois-Sombre does ill to laugh,’ said my mother (even 
my mother! she was not on my side), ‘when it is known that 
the foolish are cften chosen to confound the wise.’ But Agnés, 
my wife, it was she who gave me the best consolation. She 
turned to me with the tears in her beautiful eyes. 

‘Mon ami,’ she said, ‘let Monseigneur St. Lambert say 
what he will. He is not God that we should put him above all. 
There were other saints with other thoughts that came for thee 
and for me!’ 

All this contradiction was over when Agnés and I together 
took our flowers on the jour des morts to the graves we love. 
Glimmering among the rest was a new cross which I had not, 
seen before. This was the inscription upon it :— 
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On it was wrought in the marble a little branch of olive. 
I turned to look at my wife as she laid underneath this cross a 
handful of violets. She gave me her hand still fragrant with 
the flowers. There was none of his family left to put up for 
him any token of human remembrance. Who but she should 
have done it, who had helped him to join that company and 
army of the beloved? ‘This was our brother,’ she said; ‘he 
will tell my Marie what use I made of her olive leaves.’ 











THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 


I. 


It is now 175 years since M. Antoine Galland first introduced 
to the notice of European readers the most popular collection 
of narrative fiction in existence,by his translation, published in the 
year 1704, of an Arabic manuscript alleged to have been procured 
by him from Syria and which contained something less than a 
quarter of the tales that compose the work known as ‘ The Book 
of the Thousand Nights and One Night.’ M. Galland was aware 
of the imperfection of the MS. used by him, and, unable to 
obtain a more perfect copy, he seems to have endeavoured to 
supply the place of the missing portions by incorporating in his 
own translation a large number of Persian, Turkish and Arabic 
tales, having no connection with his original and for which he 
probably had recourse to various Oriental MSS. contained in the 
Royal Libraries of Paris. These interpolated tales occupy no 
less than a third part of the entire work known as the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments’ and comprise some of the most popular 
portions of the work, as will be seen from the following list of 
them :-— 


1. The History of Prince Zeyn Alasnam and the King of 
the Genii. 
2. The History of Codadad and the Princess of Deryabar. 
. The Story of the Sleeper Awakened. 
Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Lamp. 
The Story of the Blind Man, Baba Abdalla. 
The Story of Sidi Nouman. 
The Story of Cogia Hassan Alhabbal. 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 
9. Ali Cogia, the Merchant of Bagdad. 
10. Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Pari-Banou. 
11. The Sisters who Envied their Younger Sister. 


The Story of the Sleeper Awakened is, however, said to exist 
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in a manuscript of Tunisian origin in the Breslau Library, ap- 
parently of much later date than the others known, and has been 
translated by Dr. Weil in his edition published at Stuttgart in 
1871. In the preface to this edition, the latter states that he 
does not know of any text in which the other supplemental 
tales occur, and that he has therefore adopted Galland’s version 
of them. Galland himself cautions us that the stories of Zeyn 
Alasnam and Codadad do not belong to ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights ;’ and as the concluding portion of the MS. used by him, 
containing the whole of the intercalated tales, is unfortunately 
los:, it appears impossible to ascertain the precise source from 
which he drew them. Again, having at his command a portion 
only of the original work, he was in some measure compelled to 
invent a dénouement, in which he represents the Sultan as 
pardoning Sheherazade in consideration of the pleasure her 
story-telling talents had afforded him. If we turn to the 
authentic text, we find a totally different version. It appears 
that Sheherazade had (somewhat irreconcileably) during the 
progress of the story-telling (extending over nearly three years) 
borne thé Sultan three male children; and in concluding the 
story of the 1001st night, she presents these latter to him, 
begging him to spare her life and not leave her infants mother- 
less. To this he consents in the most gracious fashion, telling 
her that he had, before their birth, resolved to spare her, in 
consideration of the great qualities of virtue, wisdom and 
nobility of mind he had discovered in her (an assertion, by the 
way, completely borne out by the record of the 148th night, in 
which he is represented as informing Sheherazade that she has 
by her wise saws and moral instances put him out of conceit 
with his kingdom and made him repent of having killed so 
many women and girls), and concludes by bestowing high 
honeurs on her father the Vizier, for having given him a wife 
of such worth and intelligence, and ordering the city to be 
decorated and general rejoicings to be celebrated. A -rather 
amusing trait in this conclusion is the emphasis with which the 
author insists upon the gratifying fact that the whole cost of 
the rejoicings was defrayed out of the Royal treasury, and that 
not a penny came out of the pockets of the Sultan’s subjects ; 
no doubt a sufficiently remarkable exception to the practice of 
Oriental despots like his hero Haroun er Reshid, who was gene- 
rally careful to make some unfortunate or other provide the 
money which he lavished upon his favourites or flung away 
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on the caprices, sometimes laudable but more often extravagant 
and senseless, that have won him his most ill-deserved reputa- 
tion. It is much to be regretted that the French translator, 
in accordance with the literary license of an age in which the 
principles of the art of translation were perhaps less generally 
understood than at any known literary epoch, should have 
thought himself entitled to deal with the original text in a 
manner which in the present day, more strict upon the question 
of fidelity and local colouring, would certainly have been visited 
with the severest reprobation. Both in abridgment and in 
amplification of the original his sins of omission and com- 
mission are innumerable; and he permits himself not un- 
frequently the most inexplicable and apparently wilful perver- 
sions, such as that in the story of Bedreddin Hassan, where he 
represents the hero as going to bed in his trousers, and takes the 
trouble solemnly to assure us in a footnote that the Eastern 
nations invariably sleep in those garments, although it is dis- 
tinctly stated in the original that Bedreddin, before getting into 
bed, took off his trousers, wrapped up in them the purse of 
1,000 dinars he had received of the Jew and placed them under 
the pillow of the bed, retaining only one garment, a shirt of 
fine silk. ‘This is one only of the many inexcusable alterations 
he permits himself, and in addition to this he did not seruple 
to correct and adorn what doubtless seemed to him the fre- 
quently repulsive naiveté and crude simplicity of the Arabic 
style, expanding, abridging, amplifying and substituting in the 
most wholesale and unhesitating manner. To give only one 
example, where I might cite many, of the liberties he allowed 
himself in this kind, there is, perhaps, no passage more gene- 
rally admired than the description of Egypt contained in the 
story told by the Jewish physician before the Sultan of Cashgar. 
I quote the first few lines as they stand in the old and masterly 
translation of Galland’s version :— 


‘Say what you will,’ said my father, ‘he that has not seen Egypt 
has not seen the greatest rarity in the world. All the land there is 
golden ; I mean ’tis so fertile that it enriches its inhabitants. All the 
women of that country are charming, either in their beauty or their 
agreeable carriage. If you speak of the Nile, pray where is there a 
more admirable river? The very slime it carries along with it in its 
overflowing fattens a thousand times more than other countries that are 
cultivated with great labour. Do but mind what a poet said of the 
Egyptians, when he was obliged to depart from Egypt :— 
Your Nile loads you with good offices every day, &c ;’ 
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and so on for a full page more of this review. The reader 
who is not acquainted with the original Arabic will doubtless 
be surprised to hear that this eloquent passage is, with the 
exception of the verses quoted, almost entirely due to the fluent 
pen of the French translator. Here is the plain and unadorned 
foundation upon which he reared so extensive an edifice of 
poetical description (I omit the verses quoted, as they are 
rather long) :— 


Said my father, ‘Who has not seen Cairo has not seen the world. 
Its dust is gold, and its Nile a wonder; its women are houris, and its 
houses palaces ; its air is temperate, its vegetation is luxuriant and the 
fragrance of its breezes outvies the scent of aloes wood ; and how should 
it not be like this, being in itself the whole world? And if you saw 
its gardens, with their running waters, overhung with the shadow of 
their trees, you would see a marvel and be filled with delight.’ And 
they all began to praise Cairo and the Nile. 


Again, there is no doubt that either out of a mistaken 
deference to the literary tastes and prejudices of the age or 
from a want of sufficient acquaintance with Oriental manners 
and literature (a somewhat improbable defect in the case of one 
who was a well-known scholar and had made three voyages to 
the Levant), M. Galland to a certain extent failed in producing 
a fair transcript of the original, so far as the exact detail of the 
manners and customs of the people whose life it describes is 
concerned, as will be evident (to give one instance out of 
many) from the way in which he makes the Jewish physician 
in the story above quoted express surprise at the presentation to 
him by the young Mosulee of his left hand, not for the true reason, 
as stated in the original—z.e. the want of good breeding evinced 
in offering the left hand (which, being used for certain ablu- 
tions, is considered among Mohammedans unclean or unworthy), 
but because (as Galland makes him say) ‘ This, thinks I, is a 
gross piece of ignorance that he does not know that people 
present their right hand and not their left to a physician.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of the defects I have cited, and 
numerous others of various kinds, it cannot but be evident to 
the impartial reader, who does not look at Oriental literature 
solely from the narrow scholastic point of view, that in M. 
Galland’s translation, fragmentary as it is, he is in presence of 
a monumental literary work and one that is destined to live 
from its intrinsic artistic value, whatever the future may bring 
forth in the way of more perfect and more conscientious repro- 
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duction of the original it professed to represent. Numerous as 
are the mistakes and inaccuracies, wilful and involuntary, that 
deface it, there lives in it, if not the letter, emphatically the 
true spirit of Oriental romance, as seen by European observers 
through the intervening media of distance and difference ; and 
his charming style, the fine flower of the literary manner of the 
eighteenth century, partaking at once of Voltaire and Diderot, of 
Manon Lescaut and Les Bijoux Indiscrets, uniting in itself 
simplicity and boldness, strength and grace, equally capable of 
expressing naiveté without vulgarity and of rising to the pathetic 
and the majestic without undue emphasis, atones for many an 
error and covers, with the seduction of its bright and perfect 
movement, many an omission and many an audacious distor- 
tion of fact and intention. Indeed, it seems to me that this 
first effort, imperfect as it was, to transplant into European 
gardens the magic flowers of Oriental imagination, can never 
entirely be supplanted, and that other workers in the same field 
can only hope to supplement and not to efface it. The value 
of M. Galland’s achievement was at once recognised by the 
public, notwithstanding the sneers of his brother savants and 
the doubts cast by critics and men of letters upon the authen- 
ticity of the work, and his book was almost immediately trans- 
lated into most European languages. Nine years after the first 
publication of the French version, we find the fourth English 
edition already reached ; and since then its popularity has con- 
tinued to increase, until it has become one of the few 
standard works dear to all, young and old, and whose editions, 
becoming year by year more numerous, can only be numbered 
by hundreds, if not by thousands. 

Considering the immense vogue thus obtained by this first 
imperfect version and the interest it has naturally excited in 
the original work, it is a curious and somewhat inexplicable 
fact that, during the lapse of nearly two centuries, so little 
should have been discovered concerning the origin and history 
of the collection whose outlines are so well known to all. It 
has never yet even been ascertained who was its author or 
compiler, nor has the date to which its definite completion may be 
referred been fixed with any degree of certitude. It has indeed 
been stated, upon very insufficient grounds, that the author or 
arranger of the whole work was an Arabic poet called Omar es 
Siftee and that it wascomposed in the fourteenth century, but both 
these assertions rest upon very indifferent foundations, and may 
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practically be disregarded as gratuitous. The origin of the 
work has, indeed, been the subject of much surmise and research, 
although to no great result; and the first half of the present 
century witnessed an animated and somewhat acrimonious dis- 
cussion upon the subject between the two greatest Orientalists 
of France and Germany. From the first it had been a favourite 
theory, founded chiefly on the prevalence of Persian names among 
its chief personages, that the book of ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights’ was merely a translation into Arabic of a work supposed to 
have been originally written in ancient Persian or Pehlevi, and 
this theory Baron von Hammer-Purgstall adopted and improved, 
bringing forward in support arguments of considerable weight 
and probability, founded upon passages in the works of Arabic 
and Persian authors of repute, such as the magnum opus of the 
celebrated Baghdadi geographer and historian, Ali Aboulhassan el 
Masoudi;‘ El Murouj udh dheheb,’ or Golden Meadows, published 
at El Basreh! a.p. 947; and the great Arabic compendium ‘ El 
Fibrist.’ In the work above mentioned, Masoudi states, in a 
passage that is the mainstay of Von Hammer’s theory, that there 
existed in’ his time a book of Persian stories, called ‘Hezar Efsan ’ 
or § The thousand Extravagances,’ being the history of an Indian 
King, his Vizier, the Vizier’s daughter Shirzad and her nurse or 
duenna Dunyazad, and adds that the book in question had been 
translated into Arabic and was called in that language ‘ The 
Thousand Tales’ or more commonly ‘The Thousand Nights.’ 
He also mentions, as similar Persian or Indian collections, the 
story of Jelkand and Shimas or the Indian King and his 
Ten Viziers and Sindibad, and allows us to suppose that 
the ‘Hezar Efsan’ was translated into Arabic by order of the 
Khalif Mansour (grandfather of Er Reshid and second Khalif of 
the Abbaside Dynasty), who reigned from a.D. 752 to a.D. 774. 
It would appear also, from a preface to the great epic poem of 
Persia, the ‘Shah-nameh’ of Firdousi,and from other sources, that 
the original authorship of the ‘ Hezar Efsan’ was attributed to 
a semi-mythical personage, Queen Homai, mother of the cele- 
brated Darius, and that the prose original was in the eleventh 
century versified by a certain Rasti, court poet to the Ghuznevi 
Sultan Mahmoud of Persia. Upon this and similar assertions of 
no greater detail contained in the ‘ Fihrist’ ard the works of a 
Cordovan poet of the twelfth century, Von Hammer constructed 
a theory that the whole of the work known as ‘The Thousand 


1 Better known as Balsora or Bassora. 
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and One Nights’ was originally merely a translation from the 
Persian, and that its foundation was no other than the wild and 
fascinating Persian tales which appear to have been popular in 
Arabia proper, at the time of the advent of Mohammed, and to 
have, by the seduction of their brilliant and picturesque imagery, 
become so serious a stumbling-blook in the Prophet’s way that, 
not content with having evidently assimilated part of them for 
his own purposes, he thought it necessary to caution his followers 
against their dangerous attractions and to exhort them to be 
satisfied with the delightful tales that God had told them in 
the Koran. Von Hammer was of opinion that the original 
translator must have been an Egyptian and that the defini- 
tive production cannot be referred to an earlier period than the 
end of the thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
since one of the tales mentions the celebrated Egyptian Khalif, 
Hakem-bi-amr-Allah (4.D. 1261), founder of the Druse religion. 
Unfortunately both prose and rhymed versions of the ‘ Hezar 
Efsan’ appear to be irrevocably lost, and we have no traces of 
them save what may exist in ‘ The Thousand and One Nights,’ 
wherein it is at least a singular fact that not a single reference 
to the ancient romantic heroes of Persia (Zam Neriman, Feridoun, 
Rustem, &c.) occur, as would certainly not have been the case 
had Von Hammer’s theory been true. Had the book ¢ Sindibad,’ 
mentioned by Masoudi in the passage cited above, been the 
well-known ‘ Voyages of Sindbad’ (as erroneously stated by Von 
Hammer), its existence in Persian would have been a powerful 
argument in support of his theory. But this is not the case. 
The book is mentioned by Masoudi as ‘ Sindibad’ only, and is 
stated to be similar to the story of the Indian King and his 
Ten Viziers, to which nothing can be more unlike than the 
‘Voyages of Sindbad’ (a purely Arabic work); and it has now 
been definitively shown that the work referred to was one which 
is known in perhaps more numerous versions than any other 
popular fiction, z.e. ‘The Story of a King, his Seven Viziers, 
his Son, and his Favourite,’ otherwise ‘The Malice of Women,’ 
written by one Sindibad, said to have been chief of the 
Brahmans under Korech, third King of Northern India after 
Porus, the celebrated adversary of Alexander the Great; and 
the ‘ Hezar Efsan’ itself may be taken, from the context, to have 
been a work of the same kind and dimensions. Von Hammer's 
theory, as soon as advanced, was disputed by the still greater 
French Orientalist, Silvestre de Sacy, who (whilst allowing the 
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possibility and even probability of the original Arabic compiler 
having used a slight thread of connecting narrative adapted 
from the external scheme of the ‘ Hezar Efsan,’ on which to string 
the immense succession of fictions provided by himself and his 
successors) definitively establishes the fact that no trace what- 
ever exists of any considerable body of pre-Mohammedan or 
non-Arabic fiction in the extant versions of *‘ The Thousand 
and One Nights.’ He points out that the language of the col- 
lection is in no respect classical, containing many words in 
common and modern (as opposed to literary) use, that it is 
generally of a character to be referred to the decadence of 
Arabic literature, and that the whole of the tales, even when 
dealing with events supposed to have occurred and persons to 
have dwelt in Persia, India and other non-Arabic countries, 
and in pre-Mohammedan epochs, invariably, with the naivest 
anachronism, confine themselves to depicting the inhabitants, 
manners and customs of such cities as Baghdad and Cairo 
and are throughout impregnated with the strongest and most 
zealous spirit of Mohammedanism, and especially that the men 
and manners described are almost exclusively those of the epoch 
of the Abbaside Khalifs. Galland himself, in his preface, attri- 
butes the work to an unknown Arabic author; and the Sheikh 
Ahmed Shirwani, editor of the much esteemed but unfinished 
Calcutta edition of 1814, states in his introduction his belief 
that the author was a Syrian Arab, who wrote in a simple con- 
versational style, which was not of the purest. Von Hammer 
himself allows that the first complete version could not have 
been finished till the beginning of the eleventh century, and it 
therefore could not have been known either to Masoudi or the 
author of the ‘ Fihrist.’ Relying upon these and other argu- 
ments of equal weight, M. de Sacy concludes that the book was 
originally written in Syria, about 400 or 500 years ago, inthe 
vulgar Arabic tongue; that it was left unfinished by the author 
or (more probably) authors, who had possibly adopted the frame- 
work of exterior or connecting narrative suggested by the “Hezar 
Efsan,’ in the same manner as the scheme of the old Indian 
work of ‘ Sindibad,’ already mentioned, was adopted by the 
authors of ‘The Seven Wise Masters,’ ‘ Dolopathos,’ ‘ Syntipas,’ 
&e., &e., as an excuse for the composition of works to all prac- 
tical intent completely original; that the work was finished by 
other hands, probably copyists, who completed it by adding 
stories of foreign origin, such as ‘ Jelyad and Shimas’ and ‘ The 
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Malice of Women ;’ that several persons undertook the task in 
company, each supplying tales of his own composition or tran- 
scription ; and finally, in view of the general resemblance of the 
style to the modern Egyptian dialect and to the prevalence 
throughout of descriptions of modern Egyptian manners, that the 
work received its final revision at the hands of some Egyptian or 
Egyptians of the fifteenth century, the absence of any authentic 
mention of firearms, tobacco and coffee forbidding us to ascribe 
it to any more recent period. M. de Sacy’s opinion has now, I 
believe, been generally adopted by European Oriental scholars. 
The late eminent English Arabist, Mr. Lane, whose death has 
been so grievous a loss to English philology, at first seemed 
inclined to side with Von Hammer, but afterwards completely 
adopted De Sacy’s views and declared that ‘The Thousand 
and One Nights’ can only be said to be borrowed from the 
‘Hezar Efsan,’ in the same sense as that in which the *‘ Aineid ’ 
is said to be borrowed from the ‘ Odyssey.’ Even this com- 
parison does not seem to me to do justice to the originality of 
the Arabic work, as there is certainly no trace in it of an influ- 
ence exerted by any Persian writer in a similar manner to that 
exercised by Homer over Virgil; and putting aside the purely 
Arabic element, the foreign portion of the work appears to have 
been taken quite as freely from other sources, such as Greek and 
Indian, as from Persian. Of this, well-known instances exist in 
the evident affinity of the incident of the Cannibal Giant in 
‘Sindbad’s Voyages’ to the story of Ulysses and Polyphemus, 
and of the Arabian traveller's escape from the underground 
burial-place to the similar passage in Pausanias, relating the 
deliverance of the Messenian leader Aristomenes; in the story 
of Alnaschar, which has been shown to have its prototype in 
a fable of the Hitopadesa, in the version of the story of Susannah 
and the Elders, taken from the Hebrew apocryphal book of 
Daniel, and in numerous fables, parables and legends of 
saints and hermits, evidently referable to Christian, Jewish 
and Brahman or Buddhist sources. Mr. Lane suggests (with 
great probability) that the actual name, ‘The Thousand and 
One Nights,’ was deliberately adopted, partly for the pur- 
pose of differentiating the work from the Arabic translation 
of the ‘ Hezar Efsan,’ which, as we learn from Masoudi, was 
known as ‘The Thousand Tales or Nights,’ and partly to avoid 
the use of even numbers, always considered unlucky by the 
Arabs, or perhaps to constitute a specially auspicious title by the 
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addition of the primary number one to the cabalistic number 
1,000. 

As one instance*of the close affinity which some of the tales, 
&e., bear to foreign sources. other than Persian, it may be 
interesting to quote the following fable or parable, extracted, 
as are the other translations contained in this article, from my 
own forthcoming version of Sir William M’Naghten’s edition 
of the Arabic text of ‘The Thousand and One Nights,’ published 
at Calcutta in the years 1839 to 1842 and, I believe, pretty 
generally allowed to be the best and most comprehensive edition 
extant. The fable in question is one of many short stories which 
bear evident traces of Brahmanic origin and have also no little 
resemblance to the fables of A“sop, with whom, by the way, the 
celebrated Oriental fabulist Lukman or Locman (quoted in the 
Koran) is supposed by some to be identical, although he is stated 
by some Arabic authors to have been a black slave, living in the 
time of David, and by others to have been an Arab of the time 
of Job and a relation of that patriarch :— 


THE CROW AND THE CAT. 


A crow and a cat once lived together in brotherhood. One day, 
as they were under a tree, they spied a panther making towards them, 
of whose approach they had not been aware until he was close upon 
them. The crow at once flew up on to the tree, but the cat remained 
confounded, knowing not what to do, and said to the crow, ‘ O, my 
friend, hast thou no deviceto save me? All my hope is in thee. 
Said the crow, ‘There is no need to remind brothers of the necessity 
to cast about for a device when they are overtaken by the wicked. 
As the poet says right well : 

He is a right true friend who is with thee indeed, 
And will himself undo to help thee in thy need ; 


Who, when love’s severance is by evil fate decreed, 
To join your sundered lives will risk his own and bleed.’ 


Now there were near the tree shepherds with their dogs; so the 
crow flew towards them and smote on the face of the earth with his 
wings and cawed and cried out, to attract their attention. Then he 
lighted before one of the dogs and flapped his wings in his eyes and 
flew up again a little way, and the dogs ran after him, endeavour- 
ing to catch him. Presently one of the shepherds raised his head and 
saw the bird flying near the ground and lighting every now and 
then, so he followed him, and the crow continued flying just out 
of the dogs’ reach and allowing them to pursue him and Snap at 
him; and whenever they came near him, he would fly on a little, 
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and so he brought them to the tree. When the dogs saw the panther, 
they rushed upon it, and it turned and fled. Now the panther thought 
to eat the cat, but the latter was saved by the craft of its friend 
the crow. This story shows the advantage of friendship in de- 
livering and saving from difficulties and dangers. 


Nevertheless, numerous as are the instances in which the 
authors of the compilation have drawn upon foreign sources, the 
general tone of the book is distinctly and almost exclusively 
Arabic, and Arabic of Syria and Chaldza (or Irak-Arabi), 
Whether the scene is laid in Persia, India, Armenia, Arabia, 
Greece, Ceylon, Tartary, China or any other actually existing 
country or in such fantastic and imaginary portions of the ideal 
world as Jinnistan, the Mountain Kaf, the White, Blue, Black 
or Green Countries, the Camphor, the Ebony or the Wac-Wac 
Islands, and whether the persons who figure in the stories are 
men or Jinn, Afrits or Angels, Indians or Chinese, Christians or 
Jews, Magians or Idolaters, the scenery and manners described, 
the persons, things and way of thought and action are distinctly 
those of such cities as Baghdad, El Basreh and (more rarely) 
Cairo. Even in such tales as that of the ‘Queen of the Ser- 
pents,’ whose Persian origin is unmistakable and whose scene is 
laid in a remote pre-Mohammedan age, the Arabic author has 
apparently most carefully everywhere substituted, for the traces 
of Zendic or Saban formulas and doctrines that may be sup- 
posed to have existed in the original, the distinctive legends and 
catchwords of the Muslim faith and cosmogony, whilst adroitly 
avoiding a too obvious exposure to the charge of anachronism 
by such expedients as that of substituting the names of Solomon 
and Abraham for that of the greater prophet whose name is so 
constantly in the mouth of the personages of every Arabic story. 
And this adaptation of the scenes and persons of foreign countries 
to the illustration and glorification of Arabic thought and Arabic 
personality is still more accentuated by the fact that the men 
and manners represented are almost entirely limited to those of 
the period of the early Baghdadi Khalifs of the house of 
Abbas, commencing with the second of that dynasty, Abou 
Jaafer el Mansour (A.D. 752), and practically ending with his 
great-great-great grandson, Mohammed el Muntassir (a.p. 861). 
Of this period by far the most brilliant portion is that com- 
prised between the years 786 and 809 and wholly occupied by 
the reign of the fifth Khalif of the house of Abbas, the cele- 
brated Haroun er Reshid, or Aaron the Well-advised. This 
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prince is undoubtedly the hero of ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights’; no other name occurs with a quarter of the same 
frequency, and upon no other character is bestowed such whole- 
sale laudation ; indeed, we may well suspect, from the pro- 
minence that is given to him and the frequency with which 
anecdotes of his reign recur, that a great portion of the collec- 
tion was taken bodily from notes or compilations prepared at his 
especial instance by the celebrated poets and musicians (for the 
two offices were frequently combined) that illustrated his court. 
Never was reputation so ill-deserved as that of the good Haroun 
er Reshid, who seems to have been a happy compound of the 
worst characteristics of such despots as Philip II. of Spain, 
Francis I. and Henry VIII., combining with the superstitious 
bigotry of the first the insatiable rapacity of the second and 
the ferocious sensuality of the third, a bloodthirsty savagery, 
peculiarly his own and only to be equalled by a king of 
Dahomey, and the almost hysterical sensitiveness to music, 
poetry and wit that distinguishes the Arab and has so often 
been found to exist side by side with the most complete lack of 
moral consciousness and the most refined excesses of unrelenting 
barbarity. This artistic sensibility he appears to have shared with 
the majority of his subjects (for there is no point on which there 
is such general consent in Arabic literature as the seemingly 
universal facility with which prince and peasant, merchant and 
Bedouin, courtier and water-carrier, alike appear to have at 
their command the resources of music and poetry, the poorest 
fisherman spontaneously reciting or composing the most elegant 
verses in moments of emotion or emergency and showing as 
exquisite a sensitiveness to the exercise of the two arts in 
others as the best educated and most refined noble), and to 
have carried to such an excess that the apposite repetition of a 
witty story or of a harmonious piece of verse, either remem- 
bered or extempore, was constantly enough to secure for the 
astute reciter the highest honours at the Khalif’s disposal or 
to save the greatest criminal or the most hated enemy from the 
consequences of the furious outbursts of passionate frenzy to 
which the monarch was subject. This characteristic it was 
which led him to encourage the arts, and to select as his inti- 
mate companions the best known poets and musicians of the 
time, of whom two or three were always in attendance upon 
him at all hours of the day and night, and upon whom he 
lavished, with reckless prodigality, the immense sums he wrung 
VOL. XI. NO. XXII. M 
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from his subjects; and this, together with the fact that, like so 
many other cruel and unscrupulous despots, he affected espe- 
cially to cherish and be accessible to his humbler subjects, is 
perhaps the sole reason (not referable to the acts and character 
of the able ministers with whom he was associated) of the 
most unmerited halo that has so long clung about his name. 
In reality, he appears to have been a morose and fantastic 
despot, pursued, like Philip II. of Spain, by the spectres of his 
own crimes, tormented at once by superstitious remorse and 
jealous suspicion, which, while oppressing his waking hours 
and troubling his natural rest with the tortures of gloomy and 
foreboding thought, again and again impelled him to commit 
anew the misdeeds whose recollection embittered his existence 
and to deprive himself, at their malignant instance, of the only 
men about him on whom he could reckon for fidelity and ability 
combined. His fits of gloomy depression and his chronic 
restlessness by night and day, are constantly referred toin ‘ The 
Thousand and One Nights,’ and it was in endeavouring to shake 
off these haunting miseries that he seems to have met with 
the many adventures that are recorded of him and of which a 
considerable portion may fairly be supposed to have been in- 
vented and arranged for him by the distinguished poets who were 
his constant associates. One of the latter, Abou,Nawwas, is a 
curious figure in the history of literature. A debauchee of the 
most debased and sensual order, he nevertheless, in addition to his 
undoubtedly high poetical genius, too often prostituted to the vilest 
purposes, seems to have been remarkably free from the servility 
that generally distinguishes the courtly poet and to have 
cherished a rude but real love of independence and asense of the 
beauties of freedom which led him to prefer the rough license 
of the wineshop and the pleasure-garden to all the luxurious 
allurements of the court ; and we find the Khalif, who set on his 
society a value equivalent to the difficulty he found in procuring 
it, often reduced to all sorts of expedients to drag him from his 
favourite haunts. Like the great anacreontic poet of early 
medizeval China, Li-tai-pé (with whom he must have been 
nearly contemporary), the messengers of his royal master were 
frequently compelled to force him by sheer violence from the 
taverns, where he revelled with his low associates, for the pur- 
pose of amusing the Khalif in his fits of depression or of advising 
him upon state and general matters; and long before Walter de 
Mapes or Hafiz, he declared his intention to end his days in 
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the exclusive worship of the divinities of wine and pleasure, 
rhyming in Arabian verse his version of ‘ Mihi est propositum 
in taberna mori.’ 

Baghdad, in the reign of Er Reshid, seems to have been 
pre-eminently a city of pleasure. Thither flocked from all 
parts of the Oriental world the most noted and capable poets, 
musicians and artificers of the time; and the first thought 
of the Arabian or Persian craftsman who had completed a 
specially curious or attractive specimen of bis art was to repair 
to the capital of the Muslim world, to submit it to the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, from whom he rarely failed to receive 
a rich reward for his labours. Surrounded by pleasure-gardens 
and groves of orange, tamarisk and myrtle, refreshed by an un- 
failing luxuriance of running streams, supplied either by art or 
nature, the great city on the Tigris is the theme of many 
an admiring ode or laudatory ghazel; and the poets of the 
time all agree in describing it as being, under the rule of the 
great Khalif, a sort of terrestrial paradise of ‘idlesse’ and 
luxury, where, to use their own expressions, the ground was 
irrigated with rose water and the dust of the roads was musk, 
where flowers and verdure overhung the ways and the air was 
perpetually sweet with the many-voiced song of birds, and 
where the chirp of lutes, the dulcet warble of flutes and the 
silver sound of singing houris rose and fell in harmonious 
cadence from every corner of the streets of palaces that stood 
in vast succession in the midst of their gardens and orchards, 
gifted with perpetual verdure by the silver abundance of the 
Tigris, as it sped in its arrowy flight through the thrice-blest 
town. Baghdad, indeed, was in many respects emphatically a 
‘citta cortigiana,’ a sort of Vienna or Bucharest of the olden 
time, carried to the higher evolution correspondent with the 
more sensuous influences of the luxuriant East; and the state 
of public morality there was naturally of the laxest. Especially 
was this the case among the higher classes. Drunkenness and 
debauchery of the most uncompromising kind prevailed amongst 
them in despite of the precepts of the Koran; and men and women 
seemed to vie with each other in refinements of luxury and dis- 
sipation. As was the case in a period that offers no small 
analogy to that of which I speak, the epoch of the Roman de- 
cadence, the women of the upper classes, to whom was ap- 
parently allowed an amount of liberty, or rather license, curiously 
at variance with our Western ideas of Eastern domestic polity, 
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appear to have been especially corrupt ; and many are the tales 
of their licentious habits and adventures that are to be found 
in ‘The Thousand and One Nights,’ reminding us of the ‘ Me- 
moirs of Casanova,’ although almost always redeemed by touches 
of pathos, poetry or romance, which do not exist in the latter’s 
somewhat dry and unattractive records of ordinary galanterie. 
The story of ‘The Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad,’ 
that of ‘The Barber’s Brother Bacbarah’ and several others 
contained in the old version, give some idea of the license of 
the time, and examples are still more abundant and circumstan- 
tial in the tales that compose the comparatively unknown al 
tion of the collection. 

As may well be supposed, under these circumstances the 
upper classes of the time were not characterised by any especial 
fervour of religious devotion. Notwithstanding the fanatical 
piety of the Khalif and of his chief wife and cousin, Zobeideh, 
a woman as superstitious, as cruel, and as cultivated as himself, 
the general religious sentiment of the court of Baghdad appears 
to have been a sort of refined atheism, borrowed from Persia, 
and having in all probability some affinity with Soufi quietism, 
and which, whilst conforming in outward matters to Muslim ob- 
servances, was yet, in the spirit of the Persian usage expressed 
by the word Ketman (or concealment), perfectly well under- 
stood and recognised. This tendency had apparently its origin 
with the illustrious Barmecide (or more properly Bermeky) 
family ; and their opinions, whilst not interfering with a pro- 
fessed conformity to the tenets of Islam, appear to have been 
shared by most of the great officers and nobles of the kingdom, 
in the same manner as the religious doctrine known as Bdbysm 
is said at the present day to underlie the higher ranks of modern 
Persian society. Nevertheless, the lower and middle classes of 
the people were still profoundly and fanatically attached to the 
‘Faith of the Unity of God;’ nor were there wanting examples 
of Mohammedan fervour and zealotry that would not have mis- 
beseemed the strictest epochs of religious enthusiasm. Er Reshid 
himself was completely under ecclesiastical control, especially 
that of the Chief Imam of his reign, the Sheikh Abou Yusuf, 
who seems to have been more of a courtier than a priest, and to 
have ingratiated himself with the Khalif by his audacious 
adroitness (of which several instances find mention in ‘The 
Thousand and One Nights’) in twisting the interminable sub- 
tleties of Mohammedan ritual and dogma to suit the monarch’s 
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varying caprices and inclinations; and one of the most salient 
examples of ascetic devotion that mark the history of Islam is 
recorded in the person of the Khalif’s own son, who, no doubt 
impelled by disgust at his father’s cruelty and rapacity, as well 
as at the license of his luxurious court, became a hermit, saint or 
‘ friend of God’ (as the Muslims have it), under the circumstances 
detailed in the following story :— 


THE DEVOUT PRINCE. 


The Khalif Haroun er Reshid had a son who, from the time he 
attained the age of sixteen, renounced the world, and gave himself 
up to piety and devotional exercises; and he was wont to go out to 
the tombs, and say, ‘ Behold, ye who lie here once possessed the world, 
but that could not save you from death; and now ye have come to your 
graves! Would to God I knew what it is ye say and what is said unto 
you!’ And he wept as one weeps who is troubled and fearful, and 
recited the following lines :— 


Whene’er the funerals pass, my heart with fear is torn, 
And the weeping of the mourners maketh me to mourn. 


One day, as he was sitting meditating among the tombs, accord- 
ing to his wont, his father passed, in the midst of his Viziers and 
grandees and followed by his officers and retinue, and they saw the 
Khalif’s son clad in a coarse gown of woollen stuff, with a cowl of the 
same on his head, and said to one another, ‘ Of a truth, this son of the 
Commander of the Faithful disgraces him among kings; without 
doubt, if the Khalif were to reprimand him sharply, he would leave 
his present way of life.’ And the Khalif heard what they said, so he 
spoke to his son and said to him, ‘O my son, thou puttest me to shame 
by thy present manner of living.’ And his son Jooked at him but 
made no reply. Then he turned towards the battlements of the palace, 
and beckoning to a bird that had perched thereon, said to it, ‘ O bird, 
I conjure thee, by the might of Him who created thee, to alight on 
my hand.’ And the bird immediately flew down and perched on his 
hand. Then he said, ‘ Return to thy place ;’ and it did so. Then 
said he, ‘ Alight on the hand of the Commander of the Faithful.’ But 
it refused to do so; and he said to his father, ‘O Commander of the 
Faithful, it is thou that dishonourest me among the friends of God, 
by thy love of the world ; and now I am resolved to depart altogether 
from thee and never see thee again till we meet in the world to come.’ 
So he repaired to Ei Basreh, and fell to working with the brickmakers, 
but would not take as hire for each day’s labour more than a dirhem 
and a farthing; with the farthing he provided for his subsistence, and 
the dirhem he gave to the poor. Quoth Abou Aamir of El Basreh : 
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‘ There fell down a wall in my house one day, so I went out to the 
market of the artisans to find a man to set it up for me; and my eyes 
fell on a handsome youth of a radiant countenance. So I went up to 
him, and said to him, “O my friend, art thou seeking work?” He 
said, “ Yes.” Said I, “Come and build up a wall forme.” He said, 
“T agree, upon two conditions.” Said I, “ What are they?” He 
answered, “The first is that my day’s wage shall be a dirhem anda 
farthing ; the second, that when the muezzin calls to prayer thou shalt 
let me go to the mosque to pray with the folk.” I said, “It is well; ” 
and took him and carried him to my house; and he fell to work at 
once—such work as I never saw the like of. Presently I proposed to 
him to share the morning meal with me, but he refused ; and I knew 
that he was fasting. When he heard the call to prayer he said, ‘ Thou 
knowest the condition.” I said, “ Yes.” So he loosed his girdle, and 
proceeded to perform the prescribed ablutions in the most punctilious 
mannér; then he went to the mosque and prayed and returned to 
his work ; and the like at the time of afternoon prayer. When I saw 
him resume work after his return from afternoon prayer, I said to him, 
‘O my friend, the hours of labour are over for to-day, for a workman’s 
day is only till the time of afternoon prayer.” Said he, “ Blessed be 
God! my service is till the night ;” and he continued to work till it was 
dark. Then I gave him two dirhems; and when he saw them he 
said, “ What is this?” Said I, “ By Allah! this is of thy wage, by 
reason of thy zeal in my service.” But he threw me back the two 
dirhems and said, “I will not take more than was agreed upon between 
us.” And I pressed him to take them, but could not prevail upon 
him; so I gave him a dirhem and a farthing, and he went away. 
Next morning early I went to the market, but found him not; so I 
inquired about him, and they said, ‘“‘ He only comes here on Satur- 
days.” SoI waited till the next Saturday, and repaired to the market 
and found him standing there and said to him, “In the name of God! 
do me the favour to come and work forme.” And he said, “ Willingly, 
upon the conditions thou knowest of.” Said I, “It is well.” So he 
came to my house and fell to work, and I stood and watched him un- 
seen and saw him take a handful of mortar and lay it on the wall, and 
behold! the stones came and placed themselves one on the other of 
their own accord ; and I said, ‘‘ Surely this is one of the friends of God.” 
So he completed his day’s work and did even more than he had done 
on the first day ; and when it was night, I gave him his hire, and he 
took it and went away. When the third Saturday came round, I went 
to the market, but he was not there ; so I asked about him and was 
told that he lay sick in the hut of such and such a woman. Now 
this was an old woman renowned for her piety, who had a hut of 
rushes in the vicinity of the town. So I went tothe hut and entered, 
and found him lying on the naked earth, with nothing to cover him 
and a brick under his head fora pillow; and his face was radiant with 
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light. So I saluted him, and he returned my salute, and I sat down 
at his head, weeping over his tender years and strangerhood and sub- 
mission to the will of his Lord. Then I said to him, “ Hast thou any 
wish, that I may fulfil it?” He said “Yes.” Said I, “ What is it?” 
He said, “‘ Come hither to-morrow in the forenoon, and thou wilt find 
me dead. Wash me, and dig a grave and lay me therein, and tell no 
one where thou hast buried me; but first shroud me in my gown, 
after thou hast unsewn the bosom and taken out what thou wilt find 
therein, which keep carefully ; and when thou hast prayed over me 
and buried me in the dust, go to Baghdad and watch for the Khalif’s 
coming forth and salute him for me and give him what thou hast from 
me.” Then he testified of the Unity of God, and praised his Lord in 
the most eloquent words and repeated the following couplets :— 


Carry the trust of him who has attained to his desire To 
Er Réshid, and thy reward be in thy Master’s hand ! 

Bear him these words: ‘ The exile longed full sorely for thy sight: With long 
desire he yearned for thee far in a foreign strand. 

Nor hate nor weariness, indeed, made him depart from thee, For unto him 
there was vouchsafed the kiss of thy right hand, 

But, O my father, ’twas his heart, abhorring thy desire After the world, 
that drove him forth to seek a distant land !’ 


‘Then he betook himself to prayer and asked pardon of God and 
commended himself to the Lord of the Just. Then he recited some 
verses from the Koran and repeated the following couplets :— 


Let not prosperity delude thee, father mine: For fortune wastes and life 
itself must pass away, 

When as thou seest thy folk that are in evil plight, Think thou 
must answer it upon the Judgment-Day ; 

And when thou seest the dead borne past unto the tombs, Think that 
thou, too, must pass upon the selfsame way ! 


‘So I left him and went home. Next morning I returned at the 
appointed time and found him indeed dead, the mercy of God be with 
him! So I washed him and unsewed his gown and found in the bosom 
a ruby worth thousands of dinars, and said to myself, “ By Allah! 
this youth was indeed abstracted from the things of this world.” After 
Thad buried him, I made my way to Baghdad and went to the Khalif’s 
palace, where I waited till he came forth. Then I accosted him and 
delivered to him the ruby ; and when he saw it he knew it and fell 
down ina swoon. And his attendants laid hands on me; but he re- 
vived and said to them, “ Unhand him and bring him to the palace 
with all consideration.” So they carried me to the palace ; and when he 
returned he sent for me and took me into his closet and said to me, 
“What has become of the owner of this ruby?” I said, “ He is dead ;” 
and told him all that had passed. And he fell a-weeping, and said, 
“The son is happy, but the father is afflicted.” Then he called out, 
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“Ho, such an one!” And behold! a lady came to the door; but 
when she saw me she turned to withdraw, but he said, “ Stay, and 
heed him not.” So she entered and saluted, and he threw her the 
ruby ; and when she knew it, she gave a great shriek and fell down 
in a swoon. When she came to her senses, she said, “OQ Commander 
of the Faithful, what has God done with my son?” And he said to 
me, “ Do thou tell her,”—for he could not speak for weeping. So I 
repeated the story to her; and she began to weep and to say in a fail- 
ing voice, ‘‘ How I have yearned for thy sight, O consolation of mine 
eyes! Would I might have given thee to drink when thou hadst none 
to tend thee! Would I could have companied with thee, when thou 
hadst none to befriend thee!” And her tears welled forth, and she 
recited the following couplets :— 
I weep for him to whom death came, an exile and in pain; Alone he died: No 

friend was left to whom he might complain. 
Wealthy and honoured and conjoined with those that loved him dear, 

He chose to live apart and poor, and none saw him again. 
God shall at last reveal to us what the dim Future holds. Not one 

of us by death, indeed, unsmitten shall remain. 
O absent one, the Lord of all decreed thy strangerhood. And thou 

left’st far behind the love that was betwixt us twain ! 
If, O my son, the hand of death bereave me of thy sight, To-morrow, on 

the Reckoning-Day, we two shall meet again ! 


‘And she said, ““O Commander of the Faithful, was he indeed thy son ?” 
Said he, ‘‘ Yes, and, indeed, before I succeeded to the Khalifate, he 
was wont to shun the learned and frequent the devout; and after I 
became Khalif he grew estranged from me and withdrew himself 
altogether. Then I said to his mother, ‘This thy son is absorbed in 
God the Most High, and it may be that tribulations shall fall on him 
and he be smitten with the hardships of evil fortune; so give him 
this ruby, that he may have a resource in the hour of need.’ So 
she pressed him to take it, and he obeyed her. Then he left 
our world, and exiled himself from us, and ceased not to be absent 
from us until he went to the presence of God (may He be honoured 
and glorified!) with a holy and pure mind.” Then he said to me, 
““Come; show me his grave.” So he accompanied me to El Basreh, 
and I took him to the place and showed him his son’s grave. And 
when he saw it, he fell a-weeping and lamenting, till he swooned 
away. When he recovered, he asked pardon of God and said, “‘ We 
are God’s, and to Him we return!” Then he asked me to give him my 
friendship. And I said, “O Commander of the Faithful, in thy son’s 
life there are indeed for me all manner of edifications!” And I 
repeated the following couplets :— 
‘Tis Iam the stranger! none looks for my sight, Though I sleep in my native 
city at night: 
‘Tis I am the exile! Nor children nor wife, Nor comrades are left me to make 
my life light ! 
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The mosques are my refuge: I haunt them indeed. My heart from their 
shelter shall never take flight ! 

To the Lord of all creatures, to God be the praise, That still in the body He 
holdeth the spright! 


Under Haroun er Reshid, Baghdad was undoubtedly the 
metropolis of Muslim civilisation. It is said by some writers 
to have been as populous as modern Paris, and the rapid growth 
of its manufactures and the immense trade attracted from all 
parts of the world by the presence of a brilliant and prodigal 
court early resulted in making the great body of its population 
well-to-do and contented. It was one of the most orderly and 
well governed cities in the world of its day, and such was the 
comparative good order and security for life and property that 
reigned within its walls (thanks to the astute administration of 
the Barmecide Viziers, who anticipated Fourier’s doctrine of the 
‘passionel’ treatment of criminal inclinations, carrying out the 
theory of ‘set a thief to catch a thief, with the greatest success 
and effectually keeping under roguery and crime by employing 
certain selected rascals of high capacity,*such as Ahmed ed Denef, 
Hassan Shouman and Ali Zeibec (all of whom are mentioned in 
‘The Thousand and One Nights’) as subordinate prefects of 
police to coerce and checkmate their former comrades, that the 
city was generally known by the sobriquet of Dar-es-Selam or 
Abode of Peace. It was, indeed, to the great statesmen of the 
house of Bermek that the reigns of the early Abbaside Khalifs 
owed almost the whole of the prosperity and brilliancy that distin- 
guished them. Of an ancient and noble Persian family, Khaled 
ben Bermek, the first of the house that appears upon the scene 
of Arabian history, became Vizier to the second prince of the 
house of Abbas, and at his command built the city of Baghdad, 
when he elected to desert his former capital, Damascus, for a 
spot less impregnated with the memories of the rival dynasty. 
During the reigns both of El Mansour and his son El Mehdi, 
to whom also he was Vizier, Khaled practically governed the 
empire, and it is to his wise, just and liberal rule that the 
rapid prosperity of Baghdad must be ascribed. On the retire- 
ment of Khaled from the service of the state and the succes- 
sion of the ill-fated El Hadi to his father’s throne, Khaled’s 
son Yahya became Vizier, and for some time continued to act 
in that capacity to the next Khalif, Er Reshid, whose governor 
he had been. His sons Fazil and Jaafer were both employed in 
the higher offices of the state: the latter was for some years 
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secretary of petitions to Er Reshid, an arduous office (especially 
in the case of a monarch whose peculiar pretension it was to be 
always accessible to any of his subjects who had a request to 
make or a grievance to state), which he seems to have filled 
with the utmost brilliancy, showing, in particular, an intimate 
acquaintance with the bewildering subtleties of Mohammedan 
law and jurisprudence. He had been educated with Er Reshid, 
and on the death of his father he was appointed chief Vizier 
and continued during the remainder of his life to exercise the 
functions of that high office with even more wisdom, justice, 
generosity and benefit to-the kingdom than his father and 
grandfather. Jaafer was indeed a remarkable and attractive 
figure in the history of the time. To the qualities of liberality, 
beneficence and hospitality that distinguished almost to excess 
all the members of his illustrious house, he seems to have added 
accomplishments and qualities peculiarly his own, and which 
make him by far the most loveable and attractive character of 
the many that live for usin ‘The Thousand and One Nights.’ 
He seems to have been possessed, in a remarkable degree, of all 
the accomplishments of his time; and in particular his know- 
ledge of and power of composition in classical Arabic was so ex- 
tensive and so elegant that amateurs of the pure literary style 
are said to have purchased, for their weight in gold, the scraps 
of parchment on which, as secretary of petitions, he had been 
wont to inscribe his decisions. Compassionate and forgiving to 
excess, no trait is recorded of him that shows any bitterness 
against his personal enemies, nor does he ever appear to have 
availed himself of his immense power to punish the attempts 
that were perpetually made to injure him by men jealous of his 
character and position. On the contrary, such was his mansue- 
tude and sweetness of nature, that he was always ready to inter- 
cede for the culprits, in cases where they had exposed themselves 
to the Khalif’s displeasure. His strength of mind and moral 
courage were no less remarkable than his patience ; the innate 
nobility of the man shines out in every act and every word; 
and he was the only one who was always ready, often at the 
imminent risk of his own life, to intervene between the royal 
tiger whom he served and the unfortunate people under his 
control. Kindly, generous and charitable to excess, and at the 
same time a firm, just and far-sighted administrator, he was 
passionately beloved by the people of Baghdad, whose miseries 
he spared no pains to alleviate and whose general prosperity 
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must mainly be attributed to the untiring courage and self 
sacrifice with which he was always ready to shield them, to the 
utmost of his power, from the ferocity and rapacity of his royal 
master. 

Naturally enough, Jaafer and his brilliant kinsmen were the 
objects of the bitterest jealousy and hatred to the courtiers and 
ecclesiastics of the day—to the former especially for their Per- 
sian origin and for their commanding talents and popularity, 
and to the latter more particularly for their tolerance and for 
their well-known, or at least shrewdly-suspected, adherence to 
some form of Persian Rationalism. Many were the efforts, sup- 
ported by lies and calumnies of the most unscrupulous character, 
that were made by the enemies of the Bermekys to induce 
Er Reshid to disgrace Jaafer and his family. These were long 
unsuccessful, and would doubtless have continued to prove so (for, 
morose and passionate despot as he was, Er Reshid seems to have 
cherished a real affection for the brave and brilliant companion 
of his youth and to have estimated at his real value to himself 
the just, wise and gentle counsellor of his mature years) had it 
not been for a circumstance that aroused the brooding distrust 
and jealousy of the tyrant into an irrepressible outburst of fury 
and caused him to commit an act of which he afterwards bit- 
terly repented, when (in Arabic phrase) repentance might no 
longer profit him. The circumstance in question was of a 
curious character. Jaafer appears to have, by the brilliancy of 
his conversational and other accomplishments, rendered himself 
so indispensable to the Khalif as a companion as well as a 
minister, that the latter could not bear to be an hour without 
his company, and, for the purpose of having him always within 
call, insisted upon his occupying apartments within the private 
portion or serait of the palace; but as royal etiquette, to which 
Er Reshid was devoutly attached, forbade the extension of this 
favour to any but actual members of the royal family, he con- 
ceived the plan of marrying Jaafer pro forma to his favourite 
sister, the Princess Abbasseh. The marriage was concluded, but 
the Khalif, with the unreasonable pride of an Eastern despot, 
forbade the parties to cohabit, an injunction which Jaafer him- 
self made no effort to disobey. However, the princess had 
fallen deeply in love with her bridegroom, and contrived, with 
the assistance of his mother, to enjoy his company in the dis- 
guise of a slave-girl. From this intercourse resulted a son, 
whose birth was for some time concealed, but was at last dis- 
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covered and divulged to Er Reshid by some of the Vizier’s 
numerous enemies about the court. Anger at this breach of 
his express command, combined (as may fairly be supposed ) with a 
long-smouldering feeling of superstitious dislike for Jaafer’s free 
thinking proclivities, and still more probably with the inevitable 
jealousy of the despot against the powerful and popular minister 
whom he felt to be all-necessary to him, to rouse the Khalif to 
one of his unreasoning paroxysms of savage ferocity ; and before 
he recovered his reason his senseless fury had cost the greatest 
and noblest man in his dominions his life. It is true that, 
immediately after Jaafer’s execution, seized with unreasoning 
anger against the innocent minister of his vengeance, he caused 
the man whom he had ordered to kill the Vizier and who 
appears to have endeavoured to save the latter’s life, to be him- 
self put to death, alleging that he could not endure that the 
slayer of Jaafer should be allowed to live. This mock repent- 
ance, however, did not prevent him from causing the headless 
body of the great Vizier to be for some days exposed to public 
view from a gibbet and afterwards burnt like that of the vilest 
criminal: the latter, the greatest indignity that could be offered 
to a Muslim, whose religion sets the utmost importance by due 
burial, and inculcates the necessity that every man should appear 
before God whole as at birth. Authorities differ as to what 
became of Abbasseh, the hapless cause of this horrible tragedy. 
According to Aboulfeda, she and her infant were, by order of 
her terrible brother, immured alive in a dry well of the palace ; 
but other accounts state that her life was spared and that 
she was turned out with her child to beg her bread. The death 
of Jaafer was followed, in Eastern fashion, by the slaughter 
or banishment of the whole of the noble family to which he 
belonged; and the Bermekys appear never again to have attained 
any influential position. The popular mourning for Jaafer was, 
as it may be supposed, long and bitter; and his royal murderer 
is said never to have recovered his peace of mind, it being on 
record that, by his own confession, the Khalif never, after 
Jaafer’s death, enjoyed an hour’s repose. The following story 
will show the estimation in which the latter was held by the 
people of his time and will give a good idea of the splendid 
extravagance of his generosity :— 
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STORY OF JAAFER BEN YAHYA AND THE 
FIG-SELLER. 


When Haroun er Reshid put Jaafer to death, he gave out that all 
who mourned for him should be hanged; so the folk abstained from 
lamenting for him ostensibly. Now there was an Arab poet, belong- 
ing to a distant tribe of Bedouins, who used every year to compose 
and bring to Jaafer an ode in his honour; and the latter was wont to 
reward him with 1,000 dinars, on which he and his family lived for 
the remainder of the year. At the usual time, the Bedouin came to 
Baghdad with his ode, according to his wont, not knowing what had 
happened, and found Jaafer dead. So he repaired to the place where 
his body was hanging and made his camel kneel down, and wept sore 
and mourned grievously, and recited his ode in presence of his patron’s 
dead body. Then he lay down beneath the gibbet and wept himself 
to sleep; and in his sleep, Jaafer el Bermeky appeared to him and 
bespoke him thus: ‘ Verily, thou hast wearied thyself to come to me, 
as of custom, and hast found me as thou seest; but thou shalt not 
return empty-handed. Go to El Basreh and inquire for a merchant 
there called So-and-so, and say to him, “‘ Jaafer el Bermeky salutes thee, 
and bids thee give the bearer of this message 1,000 dinars, by the 
token of the fig.”’ When the Bedouin awoke, he recalled his dream 
and set out at once for El Basreh, where he found out the merchant 
and repeated to him what Jaafer had said to him in the dream. 
And when the merchant heard this and knew what had _ befallen 
Jaafer, he fell into such a fit of weeping that he had well-nigh 
departed this life. Then he received the Bedouin with a warm 
welcome and entertained him as an honoured guest for three days, 
at the end of which time he wished to depart. So he gave him 1,500 
dinars and said to him, ‘Here are the 1,000 dinars, according to 
Jaafer’s order, and other 500 as a gift from me to thee: and every 
year I will give thee 1,000 dinars.’ So the Bedouin thanked him 
and took the money ; and when he was about to take leave of him, he 
said to him, ‘ For God’s sake, tell me the story of the fig, that I may 
know the meaning of all this.’ Said the other, ‘ With all my heart. 
You must know that when [first started in life I was miserably 
poor and used to go about the streets of Baghdad selling figs for my 
living. One cold rainy day, I went out without clothes on my body 
enough to protect me from the weather, and was going along, now 
trembling for excess of cold and now stumbling into a pool of rain 
water, and altogether in such a piteous plight as it would make one’s 
flesh creep to look upon. Now Jaafer was sitting with his officers 
and favourites in a pavilion that gave upon the street, and it chanced 
that his eye fell upon me; and he took pity on my wretched con- 
dition and sent one of his officers to bring me to him, and said to me, 
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“ Sell thy figs to my people.” So I began to mete out the figs with 
a measure I had with me; and whoever took a measure of figs filled 
the empty vessel with gold pieces, till all the fruit was gone. Then 
said Jaafer to me, “ Hast thou any figs left?” and I searched in the 
basket and could find but one. So Jaafer took the fig and divided it 

into two halves, and took one himself and gave the other to one of 
his favourites, and said to her, “ How much wilt thou give him for 
i this half fig?” Said she, “I will give him all this gold twice told.” 
’ And I was confounded and said to myself, “ This is absurd.” But 

















whilst I was wondering at what she had said, she spoke to one of her 
serving-maids, and the latter went out and brought me the amount 
die she had mentioned. Then said Jaafer, “I will buy my half for 
ith double the whole put together. Take the price of thy fig.” So he 
: beckoned to his servants, and they brought me all that I had already 
ife received twice told and put it into my basket, and I took it and went 
1 away. Then I repaired to El Basreh, where I traded with the money, 
and God prospered me. To Him be the praise and the honour! And 
I if I give thee every year 1,000 dinars in honour of Jaafer, it will be 
i) but a trifle to me, compared with what I owe to him.’ So consider 
the magnificence of Jaaffer’s nature. Praised be he both alive and dead, 
and may God the Most High receive him into His mercy ! 












In another article, I propose to say a few words on the 
general style of the Collection, as well as of the existing 
‘Translations, and to give specimens (from my own MS, ver- 
sion) of the shorter stories and anecdotes, as well as of descrip- 
tive passages, and of the verse which forms so large a part of 
the work. 













































ENGLANDS POLICY TOWARDS 
AFGHANISTAN. 


Berore tracing back the history of the relations that have 
subsisted between the British Government in India and the 
independent kingdom of Afghanistan in the past, it is advisable 
to state that it has not been laid down with sufficient clear- 
ness in this country that Asian politics—and this Afghan pro- 
blem in particular—must be carried on in accordance with the 
lessons that Asian history and experience have suggested, and 
not with regard to the precepts and customs which hold good in 
European affairs. The Afghan and Central Asian questions may 
of late have increased so much in public importance that they 
have become a prominent branch of our foreign policy ; but the 
laws which apply to the consideration of the merits and demerits 
of whatever foreign policy may, for the time being, be adopted 
in Europe, are applicable in only a very partial degree to the 
external affairs of India. It is truer in one sense than is gene- 
rally admitted, that this country is a great Asiatic Power, and 
in that capacity it is bound to take more deeply to its heart 
those lessons which the past history of India distinctly proclaim. 
The Afghan question is not the growth of yesterday. It was a 
burning question before the fate of England was decided on the 
field of Senlac. Every successive dynasty, every succeeding 
dominant power, has been_called upon to deal with it since 
Mahmoud of Ghizni first led the mountaineers down from their 
fastnesses to pillage the cities of Hindostan. : 

On two occasions in modern times it has been solved—at least 
for a generation or so. The first was when an Afghan dynasty 
established itself in India in the fifteenth century; and the second 
when Baber, after absorbing Afghanistan and Northern India, was 
succeeded—after a brief interval during which his son Humayoun 
was an exile in Persia and Cabul—by his grandson Akbar. The 
latter solution was, however, more temporary than the former. 
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The growing strength of Persia, which steadily pushed its en- 
croachments beyond Seistan in the direction of the Helmund and 
Candahar, was a danger to the tenure of that important city 
by the Indian Government. As the effete successors of Aurung- 
zebe grew less and less capable of exercising imperial power 
against warlike neighbours and over turbulent races, Persia’s 
advance became more persistent and more declared. At last 
Candahar itself fell into the possession of the Shah. Many an 
army crossed the Suleiman to regain that all-important city ; 
but despite superior numbers and resources the hosts of the 
Great Mogul were worsted either by cold, treachery, or superior 
force and skill. In those days Afghan patriotism did not exist. 
There was no country to fight for, no union, no public cause. 
The country of the Afghans was that of the Indian ruler. They 
were content to be his most valiant warriors, his most skilled 
ministers, and his most accomplished courtiers. Butin 1709 
the Ghiljie chief, Mir Vais, snatched Candahar from the Persians, 
and established in Southern Afghanistan a form of government 
which, whatever its irregular method of creation may have been, 
was founded on a perception of the necessity that a great and 
brave people felt for a sympathetic rule. In modern times it 
was the origin of Afghan liberty, and of the Afghan state. It 
was then that for the first time Afghans began to perceive that 
they had a national destiny, and that they could exist in in- 
dependence of alien sovereigns. The credit of that discovery is 
due to the genius of the chief Mir Vais, and to the valour of 
the Ghiljie tribe. 

It is unnecessary here to sketch in any close detail the 
events which occurred after the death of Mir Vais; suffice it to 
say that his son, and then his nephew, invaded and conquered 
Persia. An Afghan ruler less than twenty years after the first 
declaration of Afghan independence was supreme from the fron- 
tiers of Hindostan to the borders of Armenia, and Ghiljie 
warriors rode in triumph through Khorasan, Seistan, and Iran. 
Within the short space of twenty years the kingdom of Afghan- 
istan had come into being, and had absorbed the far more 
powerful state of Persia. The triumph was brief. Shah Hoo- 
sein’s son Tamasp found a deliverer in the person of one of his 
generals, Nadir Kuli, who in time became Nadir Shah, the 
most extraordinary conqueror and ruler who has appeared in 
Asia since the days of Timour, with the possible exception of 
the Emperor Baber. This man, having defeated Ashraff, the 
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Afghan ruler, drove the Afghans out of the country, worsted the 
Turks, treated on terms of equality with the Czar of Russia, and 
then collected his armies for the purpose of crushing out all 
remembrance of Afghan prowess by a successful campaign 
against Candahar. As a preliminary step in this design, he 
overthrew the confederacy which the Afghan clan of Abdalis 
had erected round Herat, and with the conquest of that place 
he proceeded to mature those schemes of vengeance which he 
was designing against Candahar and the Ghiljies. 

In 1737 he approached the walls of Candahar with a large 
army. The siege was long and desperate, and Ghiljie valour 
often checked the onset of the Persian; but there was no 
quarter from which Candahar could expect succour, and the 
besieger was as persistent twelve months after he had arrived 
before its gates as on the day when he first sat down before 
them. All sieges carried on under such conditions must have 
an end adverse to the besieged, and Candahar at last sur- 
rendered. It is beside our present object to follow Nadir Shah 
in his Indian campaigns further than to say that the Afghans 
themselves bore a prominent part in them. It is pertinent here 
to observe that, as Lord Lawrence himself has admitted, the 
Afghans have always joined, and will always in the future join, 
any army which with reasonable prospect of success advances 
on the Indus with the intention of invading India. A chief of 
the name of Ahmed Khan, the head of the Sudosye family of 
the Populsye branch of the great clan of the Abdalis, had been 
delivered from imprisonment in Candahar by Nadir Shah. In 
eratitude to his deliverer, and also anxious to participate in the 
glory of the campaigns that were on the point of taking place 
against India, Ahmed joined the army of the Persian conqueror, 
took a prominent part in all of his wars, and on his murder in 
1747 strove to avenge him. In that effort he failed; but 
retiring on Candahar, he set himself up-as king of the Afghans. 
His authority was slowly extended over Herat, Cabul, and 
eventually over the Punjab, and Lahore became a second 
capital of the state. The only difference between his authority 
and that of Mir Vais and his two successors was that under thie 
latter the Ghiljies were the dominant tribe, whereas under the 
former it was the Abdalis. To give a lustre to his person, as 
Well as, perhaps, to assuage the bitter feeling previously existing 
between Ghiljie and Abdali, Ahmed assumed the title Duri-i- 
Duran (meaning the ‘ Pearl of the Age’), and henceforth the 
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Abdali clan became the Durani. The brilliant campaigns which 
Ahmed conducted with such remarkable skill against the 
Emperor of Delhi and the Mahratta confederacy gave a cohesion 
to the newly-founded state which was unexpected. Feared 
abroad and respected at home, the great Durani left to his son 
Timour an inheritance of which any ruler might have been 
proud. There were, however, within the state discordant ele- 
ments that could only be kept reconciled by the firmness of a 
great ruler. The old aspirations of the Ghiljies, far from being 
allayed, burnt as keenly as ever below the surface. It was they 
who had first shown the Afghans the path to freedom; it was 
they who had first given their country a native rule. The feud 
at last broke out in open hostilities. The war which raged 
between Ghiljies and Duranis during the closing years of the 
last century and the earlier ones of the present concluded with 
the triumph of the latter. The Ghiljies resisted stubbornly ; 
but the resourees of the state were on the side of the Duranis, 
and they won. With the defeat of the Ghiljies it might be 
supposed that the rule of Timour Shah’s successors was more 
firmly assured than before, but it was not so, Ghiljie ambition 
certainly represented a national danger, as the state might have 
been split into two hostile confederacies; but the danger of 
which we have now to speak, although only a dynastic one, 
has so much influenced the course of more recent events that 
there will be little hesitation in saying that it was of equal 
importance with the question of inter-tribal differences and 


jealousies. Among the nobles of the court of Ahmed Khan 


none occupied a more prominent place both in regard to influ- 
ence and power and also for personal ability than Sarfraz, better 
known as Poyndah Khan, head of the Barucksye family of the 
Duranis. The friend and companion of Ahmed, he remained 
the prop of Timour; and when Timour was succeeded by his 
son Zemaun, the influence of Poyndah had descended to his son, 
Futteh Ali Khan, who wielded the great power of the Baruck- 
syes. Three Sudosye rulers were alternately supreme in the 
state during the first fifteen years of the present century, viz. 
Zemaun, Mahmoud, and Shuja-ul-Mulk; but the country was 
in a very disorganised state, and the Barucksyes, who appear to 
have been at first actuated by honourable motives, soon began 
to intrigue and to fight for their own hand. There can be no 
doubt that the murder of Futteh Ali Khan during the course of 
these disturbances, with every circumstance of brutal cruelty, by 
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Mahmoud and his son Kamran, inflamed the resentment of the 
Barucksyes, and gave a point to their ambition and covert hos- 
tility. The murder of Futteh Khan was amply avenged. His 
numerous brothers, towering among whom stands the figure of 
the able Dost, ousted the Sudosyes from the state, and although 
for many years Mahmoud and Kamran retained the semblance 
of sovereignty in Herat, the Barucksye house had completely 
displaced the older and more privileged family. Dost Mahomed 
soon made the triumph of his clan his own particular triumph, 
and before the first Afghan war he was de facto Ameer of 
Eastern Afghanistan. 

It is only necessary to describe very briefly the diplomatic 
relations that subsisted between England and Cabul up to the 
point when it was resolved to uphold the cause of Shuja-ul- 
Mulk, the exile of Loodhianal. The mission of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone in 1808 refers to so old-world a state of things— 
when France’s pretensions were considered to endanger our hold 
on India, either through the overweening ambition or the extra- 
ordinary genius of Napoleon—that it is unnecessary here to 
consider it at all. The Burnes mission in 1837, after the lapse 
of a complete generation, made a fresh start in our Afghan 
policy, but unfortunately that new departure was founded on 
the mistake of making Dost Mahomed our foe instead of our 
ally. After the Simla proclamation it became simply a ques- 
tion of settling the internal affairs of Cabul as speedily as 
possible at the same time that we secured those engagements 
which were then so easily to be obtained from Shuja-ul-Mulk. 
It is scarcely required to point out how our occupation was 
either too brief or too long for practical purposes, and that the 
triumphs of Pollock and Nott did not entirely dissipate all 
remembrance of the disaster which had brought avenging 
British armies back to Cabul. The Afghan wars of 1839 and 
1842 left the relations of England and Cabul in an uncertain 
state. Shuja-ul-Mulk and his son were dead. The life of the 
Sudosye cause was extinct. The only man who could restore 
order to the country was the Barucksye chief, who was a prisoner 
at Caleutta. It was resolved to release Dost Mahomed, and it 
became necessary to shape a definite line of policy towards him. 
The whole subject of the Anglo-Afghan question is to be mas- 
tered in the consideration of what that policy was and how it 
arose. 

When Dost Mahomed was about to leave Calcutta he ad- 
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dressed an English officer who was present in words which, 
though seldom quoted, have exercised a great influence on the 
policy of our Governments. The Ameer said that during his 
residence among us he had marvelled greatly at our strength 
aud our resources, at our fleet and our lines of communication 
both by road and water; that he admired our system of govern- 
ment and the manner in which it was administered; but that 
there was one thing he could not understand, and that was, what 
interest we could have in the affairs of ‘ Cabul, which was a 
land of rocks and stones.’ While we remained uncertain as to 
our policy, Dost Mahomed was clear in his own mind that his 
true policy consisted in widely spreading the belief among 
Englishmen that a great and rich power such as England could 
never, by any chance, have any interest or concern in the in- 
ternal affairs of Afghanistan. His efforts were attended with 
great success. He was undoubtedly aided very much by the 
impression that the Afghan wars had left behind on the mind 
of almost every Anglo-Indian, with the exception of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. On all occasions he made a point of treating with 
astonishment any suggestion that England should establish 
herself within his frontier. He was our good friend, and he 
intended remaining so; but, as a proof of that friendship to us, 
he advised us, and his advice was listened to, never to interfere 
either in the internal affairs or in the intestine disturbances of 
his state. For thirteen years he carried on this astute policy, 
and its effect was not weakened by the dubious part the Afghans 
played in the Sikh War. But when we became his close neigh- 
bour in 1849, after the occupation of the Punjab, it was soon 
found necessary to have some more regular arrangement with 
his Government—now supreme north of the Hindoo Koosh, as 
well as south of it—than the tacit understanding that had been 
arrived at. With that object a treaty was signed at Peshawur 
on March 30, 1855, and by its terms there was to be amity for 
ever between the two Governments. The Ameer still protested 
that he could not admit British officers, and he also convinced 
our authorities that it would be a positive disadvantage to us to 
secure the concession. In 1857, danger to Herat and a Persian 
war compelled us to take a more decided step. The Ameer was 
subsidised, and permission granted to the British Government 
to send officers to supervise, in ‘ Balkh, Candahar, Cabul, or else- 
where,’ the expenditure and the offensive measures that were being 
carried out. Still Dost Mahomed adhered to his principle, and 
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the deviation from it was only to be temporary, and under the 
present emergency. On his death-bed, in 1863, he advised his 
son to follow the advice of England, and to trust to it for sup- 
port ; but he could not forego the repetition of his old formula 
once more, which impressed upon us the necessity of leaving 
Cabul untouched and in a state of isolation. 

From an Afghan point of view nothing could be wiser than 
the policy of Dost Mahomed. It preserved Afghan independence 
at the same time that it maintained a fiction of friendship and 
alliance between England and Cabul. It gave him all the ad- 
vantages of an English alliance free of cost or responsibility ; 
and for what he received he had to render no equivalent. 
There is no reason why this state of things should not have 
indefinitely continued, had there been no such power as Russia 
in Central Asia. But with that potent fact on the south-east 
shores of the Caspian, rampant in Bokhara and on the Oxus, 
and slowly pressing down on Wakhan and Baroghil, it was 
clear that the policy of Dost Mahomed could not for long re- 
main the policy of England. If we are to judge of statecraft 
as something more than the adjustment of a question which 
is of the hour only—if we may assume that there is such a 
thing as a grand national policy in Cabul and Central Asia, which 
aims at shaping events in such a manner that each succeeding 
generation of Englishmen may find that present difficulties have 
given place to future advantages, and that the successful solution 
of the danger of the moment has become the sure guarantee of 
tranquillity in the future—then, admitting that there is some- 
thing higher than a time-serving wish to shirk responsibility 
and danger, it must appear that the policy of Dost Mahomed 
was not a policy worthy of our country. Yet it was adopted. 

Lord Lawrence had, as chief commissioner of the Punjab, 
concluded those treaties with Dost Mahomed in 1855 and 1857, 
of which mention has already been made. No man ever hada 
higher opinion of the Afghan Ameer than he had; and he 
showed thereby that he could appreciate the genius of one of 
the most remarkable of modern Asiatics. But it is permissible 
to believe that, however much one may admire a foreigner, it is 
not usual to adapt the policy of one’s country towards his, in 
accordance with the view he may have formed upon the subject. 
Dost Mahomed was the fountain-head from which Lord Lawrence 
derived his inspiration. He was also impregnated with a belief 
that Heaven had declared against us in our previous wars in 
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Afghanistan, which the historians of his school have not hesi- 
tated to characterise as iniquitous. He believed in the possi- 
bility of the recurrence of that unparalleled series of mistakes 
which produced the catastrophe to Elphinstone’s Brigade, and, 
as Kaye has expressed it, the conviction was dominant in our 
council chamber during these years that ‘ the judgment of God 
is against you, and He will requite,’ would be the certain result 
of any fresh advance into Cabul. All the Punjab authorities of 
the last twenty-five years are not free from this taint. Over 
their heads there has sat the Nemesis of the past, and the one 
point on which they were unanimous was, ‘ never to interfere in 
Afghanistan under any pretence whatever.’ And this policy 
came to be known as one of ‘ masterly inactivity.’ It is impos- 
sible to challenge its claims to the epithet of inactivity; but 
history must decide whether it was masterly or mischievous. 
When, therefore, the assured rule of Dost Mahomed came 
to an end with the death of that venerable prince, and a period 
of internal disturbance began in Cabul which continued more 
or less during six years, it was by a policy of inaction, caused 
by a too implicit belief in the soundness of the Dost’s doctrines, 
and also by an unreasoning and unreasonable dread of a repe- 
tition of the misfortune of 1841, that our Government strove 
to cope with a difficulty which was the crisis in the relations 
between the two states. From the blame which must attach to 
the Indian Government of the day for delaying to recognise 
Shere Ali as Ameer upon the death of his father, Lord Lawrence 
may to some extent be exonerated. The death of Lord Elgin un- 
doubtedly produced some confusion in the arrangement of foreign 
matters, and it is not necessary to suppose that Sir William 
Denison’s letter of December 1863 had been held back in order 
to see how matters progressed within the Cabul state. But 
although not primarily responsible for the delay, Lord Lawrence 
was as a matter of fact to blame for it. More than any man he 
was supposed to be conversant with Afghan affairs. For many 
years he had ruled the Punjab. He was the proclaimed friend 
of the late Ameer. He had concluded the two principal trea- 
ties with him. It was to his tact, and his sympathy with the 
Afghan ruler, that many persons attributed the neutrality of 
Cabul during the worst period of the Indian Mutiny. In short, 
whether the Viceroy was Lord Canning, or Lord Elgin, or Sir 
William Denison, the dictwm of John Lawrence on all questions 
connected with Afghan policy was decisive. If he did not em- 
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phatically point out to the Calcutta Government the danger of 
delay in recognising Shere Ali, he was wanting in the duty he 
owed to himself and to his country. He was also departing 
from the teaching of his great master. Dost Mahomed had 
never advised that we should not recognise his heir, and upon 
that heir he had impressed the necessity of relying upon the 
moral support of England. The very first act of the Indian 
Government was to offer a slight to the new ruler, which was 
imprudent and in contravention of the spirit of our understand- 
ing with Dost Mahomed. The delay of six months in officially 
replying to Shere Ali’s letter written from Herat was so far 
productive of ill to the cause of that prince that we find on 
reference to the ‘ Afghan Blue Book’ (pp. 5 and 7), that during 
those months Azim Khan, his elder brother, wrote letters to us 
which were overtures for an alliance. While our Government 
delayed its reply, all Afghanistan construed the delay as arising 
from a dislike to Dost Mahomed’s choice, and as a natural con- 
sequence Shere Ali’s brothers, who had sworn on the Koran 
to obey him, began to intrigue, and to take steps for challenging 
the authority of their brother. 

When in December of the year in which the Dost died, 
the formal recognition of Shere Ali came, it arrived too late 
in one respect, for the confederacy among the brothers had 
already been formed against Shere Ali; and his full brother, 
Ameen, strong in the affections of the people of Candahar, was 
already assembling his forces for the fray. We need only con- 
sider the fortunes of this war in so far as they affect our 
policy, which became with its outbreak one of intensified 
masterly inactivity. In 1864 Lord Lawrence passed from the 
Punjab to the supreme control of Indian affairs, and one of 
the first points which he had to consider was the overture Shere 
Ali made to him for a fresh treaty. On this point the ‘ Afghan 
Blue Book’ is strangely reticent; but Mr. Aitchison, Indian 
Foreign Secretary at the time, has supplied the deficiency to a 
certain extent. By this time there had been several collisions 
between the troops of the Ameer and those of his brothers. 
But the result was favourable to Shere Ali. His brother Afzul 
became a state prisoner, in direct contravention of promises 
Which the Ameer had given him at an interview near Balkh; 
and for the moment both Azim and Ameen were passive. It 
was but the lull before the storm, and Shere Ali knew it. He 
resolved to throw himself into the arms of England, and with 
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that intention he despatched as his envoy his ablest and most 
trusted general, Mahomed Rafik Khan, to India to ask for a 
fresh treaty which should give him that moral and material sup- 
port of which he stood in need. Shere Ali undoubtedly wanted 
arms and money. It is probable that he did not specify what he 
would give in return. It is also probable that we did not quite 
know what to ask. In those days Russia was far off. Tidings 
of Tchernaieff’s advance against Tchimkent had then barely 
reached British India, or Europe. It required a little foresight 
to perceive that within a decade Russia would be on the Oxus 
with Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva at her feet. But it cer- 
tainly should have been clear to our authorities that Shere Ali’s 
overtures to us afforded a favourable opportunity for strengthen- 
ing our position towards Cabul that should not be lost. Ma- 
homed Rafik failed in his mission. He could get nothing out 
of Lord Lawrence. There was a treaty in force between the two 
states which answered every requirement. For a second time 
Shere Ali met with a rebuff at the hands of our Government. 
After this event the war broke out with renewed vigour. 
Shere Ali won battles at Seyyidabad and Kujhbaz, at the latter 
of which his son Mahomed Ali and his rival brother Ameen 
were killed. But, on the other hand, his other son Ibrahim was 
driven out of Cabul, and when Shere Ali endeavoured to restore 
the fortunes of the war he was worsted at Saikhabad, and routed 
at Khelat-i-Ghiljie. His cause was abandoned even by his once- 
trusted general Mahomed Rafik, and when he quitted Candahar 
the clouds over the Ameer were black without a rift. In this 
dark hour of his destiny he bore himself like a true man. ‘ He 
was still the rightful ruler of Afghanistan,’ he said, ‘and so long 
as he had life he would never cease to assert his rights; and for 
himself he knew that the result rested with Allah.’ This was 
his proclamation to his adherents as he fled through Candahar 
towards Herat and the yet-faithful West. Lord Lawrence at once 
recognised Afzul, who had been released at the battle of Khelat-i- 
Ghiljie, as Ameer of Cabul and Candahar. This was done in a very 
gracious letter dated February 25, 1867 (* Afghan Blue Book,’ 
p. 14). Here was a departure of the highest importance from the 
policy of inactivity that had been hitherto in vogue. If ‘ mas- 
terly inactivity’ had anything to recommend it, it certainly 
required to be consistent and applicable to all cases. It was 
consistent neither with our promises to Dost Mahomed nor with 
our repeated declarations on the, subject, to seize so eagerly the 
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opportunity afforded by the result of the 1866 campaign for 
recognising a new Ameer. That grave step was taken with 
apparently as much levity as if our Indian statesmen were mere 
schoolboys, instead of being men grown grey in the service of 
the state, and intimately conversant with Afghan history and 
affairs. The well-known uncertainty of military fortune was 
also utterly ignored ; and the only precautionary measure which 
was taken was to ‘ officiously’ recognise Shere Ali as Ameer of 
Herat! This was but adding fuel to the flame. Shere Ali 
might have forgotten our desertion of his cause, but he could 
never condone the insult we offered him in recognising him as 
Ameer in a portion of the territory which was his by inheritance 
and also by virtue of our declaration in 1863. Upon the death 
of Afzul in October 1867, Azim was recognised as Ameer (see 
‘Afghan Blue Book,’ p. 24); and while Shere Ali was gathering 
strength in Herat, and recovering from an abortive expedition 
north of the Hindoo Koosh, the relations between England and 
Cabul were for the nonce satisfactory. 

In 1868 the fortune of war once more veered round to the 
side of Shere Ali, and through the abilities of his son Yakoob 
Khan, governor of Herat, Shere Ali recovered Candahar and 
Cabul. Azim and his nephew Abderrahman—Afazul’s son—were 
driven into exile, the former to die in the wilds of Seistan, the 
latter to find a place of refuge within Russian territory. Once 
again the weary game was gone through. There was a reversal 
of our foreign policy. Shere Ali was recognised, and became the 
hero of the hour. A new Viceroy assumed the reins of power, 
Lord Mayo succeeded Lord Lawrence ; but, although there was 
no longer any question of recognising any other ruler than 
Shere Ali, ‘masterly inactivity’ was still accepted as wisdom 
without a flaw. There appears to have been no apprehension 
that the ill-treatment Shere Ali had received at our hands would 
ever exercise any influence on the progress of events. The 
reasons for our recognising his brothers were assumed to be-per- 
fectly clear to Shere Ali, and thoroughly appreciated by him. 
No doubt they were. A present of money and arms in 1869 
was to obliterate, it was supposed, all remembrance of our acts 
in 1863, 1864, and 1867. At this point, when the first stage 
of our Afghan policy terminates, it is advisable to sum up what 
had been done in the way of propitiating the Afghans, and of 
knitting their rulers to our cause. It is evident that we had 
done nothing towards effecting either of these necessary objects. 
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Our hesitation in 1863 encouraged the rivals of Shere Ali to 
challenge his authority; our refusal in 1864 to assist him, when 
both in arms and money he was nearly destitute, gave a fresh 
impulse to the sedition in the state; and lastly, our acknow- 
ledgment in 1867 of Afzul and also of Azim gave cause for 
offence to a man who up to that point had been true to the 
English alliance. The Afghans saw in our vacillating action 
the cause of many of their misfortunes; their ruler attributed 
to it the disasters which almost crushed him in 1866. With 
his final triumph it became necessary to repair the blunders of 
the past by convincing Shere Ali that for the future we were 
enlisted in support of his cause. 

When Lord Mayo became Viceroy in January 1869 he found 
that a meeting between the Ameer and his predecessor had 
already been suggested. The final effort made by Azim and 
Abderrahman in October 1868 caused the postponement of that 
interview, but when Lord Lawrence left India it was generally 
recognised as about to take place. Great stress has been laid 
on the friendly tone of Shere Ali’s letters at this period as 
showing that he had forgotten, or perhaps never felt hurt at, 
the desertion of his cause by us; but this deduction from his 
letters of the 12th of Shaban, 1285, is not justified by the facts. 
The cause of the friendly tone of these documents was not that 
Shere Ali had forgotten or condoned anything in our past con- 
duct, but that he simply desired to return suitable thanks for 
the six lacs of rupees which were sent him in December 1868. 
That gift was most opportune. The revenue of Cabul had 
already been realised by Azim ‘not only for the present year, 
but in some parts of the country for the coming year also ;’ 
and from the impoverished people of a country distracted by 
six years of internecine war it was impossible to wring a sum 
adequate for the Ameer’s expenses. In such a strait our money 
was not to be despised. Shere Ali could not then boast, as he 
did the other day, that in his treasure-house there were seven 
crores of rupees; and for the moment he consented to forget 
the wrongs which he was persuaded he had received at our hands. 
Yet even in these letters he permitted himself to be slightly 
satirical. Lord Lawrence, in his letter of October 2, 1868, had 
assured Shere Ali of his desire to maintain the bonds of mutual 
amity and goodwill, and had congratulated the Ameer on his 
success, ‘which is alone due to your own courage, ability, and 
firmness. Shere Ali in his reply says he had learnt of our 
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‘sincere desire’ to see his authority strengthened, but he very 
pertinently remarked that this ‘sincere desire’ was ‘in a greater 
degree than before.’ Despite our presents, and notwithstanding 
the more friendly attitude we observed towards him, Shere Ali 
was still sceptical as to the durability of our intentions. His 
position, however, did not become secure in Cabul for many 
months. While Azim lived there was constant danger, and 
the hold Abderrahman had secured on the people of Afghan 
Turkestan both by marriage with a Badakshi princess and also 
by his residence among them as governor, was not to be shaken in 
a day. The British alliance was necessary to Shere Ali; however 
piqued he might secretly be, he must conceal it. The tact and 
hearty manner of Lord Mayo undoubtedly produced a good 
effect upon the somewhat morbid temperament of the Afghan 
ruler, and the Umballa Durbar went far towards removing from 
the mind of Shere Ali the unfavourable impression which the 
policy of Lord Lawrence had produced upon it. So long as 
Lord Mayo lived, that friendly sentiment remained a vital force 
in the bosom of Shere Ali. It induced him to forego the indul- 
vence of any spleen at the acts of his predecessor, But during 
these years Shere Ali’s own power was undergoing a change. 
His rivals had disappeared, his revenue was becoming assured, 
Afghan Turkestan was a de facto province of his. He was busy 
creating an army, which was expected to make him omnipotent 
at home and respected abroad. And finally, Herat—which had 
fallen into the possession of his son Yakoob Khan, who, having 
quarrelled with his father, ruled there in semi-independence, and 
in much too close relationship with Persia to be agreeable to 
the Afghan sovereign—had passed, with the imprisonment of 
Yakoob and the flight of his younger brother Ayoob, into his 
hands. In the year 1874 Shere Ali ruled over all the depend- 
encies which the genius of Dost Mahomed had knit into one 
grand confederacy. The Seistan Boundary Commission had 
not, indeed, given him what he wanted in that quarter; but it 
had pushed Persian pretensions farther back, and had brought 
security to Ferrah, and the country watered by the lower course 
of the Helmund. But the Seistan question sinks into insigni- 
ficance beside the far greater and more momentous matter which 
was now reaching an acute stage. The labours of the English 
arbitrators between the Shah and the Ameer had not long 
ceased, when Kaufmann undertook the third Russian invasion 
of Khiva. In that expedition Asiatics took the deepest concern. 
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At all times Khiva has held a position scarcely less important 
than Bokhara in Turkestan. Its prestige was considerable, and, 
although its actual power was insignificant, its natural defences, 
surrounded on all sides by deserts, were so great that it appeared 
to its neighbours to be safe from the assault even of Russia. 
The approaches from the Caspian lay through a barren and in- 
hospitable tract of country which had already been whitened 
by the bones of Russian soldiers, and from the Jaxartes across 
Kizil Kum the dangers and obstacles were scarcely less grave or 
formidable. The expedition against Khiva was a test of Russia’s 
strength in the eyes of Asiatics. It succeeded, and the reputa- 
tion of Russia for the first time became in Cabul that of a power 
equal in resources and strength to England. For the sake of 
argument it is unnecessary to dwell on the breach of faith 
Russia committed towards this country in annexing the right 
bank of the Oxus. Strong language might be applied to the 
falseness her Government then showed towards this country, but 
for the purpose we have at present in view it is unnecessary to 
indulge in any recriminations. 

Lord Northbrook’s telegram of July 24, 1873, is the first 
token that was afforded of the effect Russian triumphs in 
Central Asia were producing in the Cabul Durbar. Khiva had 
surrendered to Kaufmann on June 10; and five weeks after that 
event Shere Ali was so alarmed at Russian progress, and dis- 
satisfied with the very vague assurances he had received from 
us, that he was anxious to know definitely how far he might rely 
on our help if invaded. Shere Ali’s fear was caused by appre- 
hension both of national and of personal danger. General Golo- 
vatcheff’s expedition against the Turcomans might be but the 
prelude to an occupation of Merv; and with Russians at that 
place, there could be no durability for the Ameer’s authority 
north of the Hindoo Koosh. The possibility of Abderrahman 
reappearing in the field, backed up by Russian assistance in 
money and men, also assumed a more probable aspect ; and with 
Russia hostile, and England only vigilantly passive, there 
loomed before the Ameer a time of trouble and uncertainty. 
He resolved to take precautions in time ; and his first object was 
to secure from us a guarantee that his territory should not be 
invaded, and that his own individual right should not be assailed 
either by foreign power, or by a domestic enemy supported by 
foreign aid. In 1873 Shere Ali wanted a guarantee against 
Russia, and also against Abderrahman. He laid his demand 
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before our Government, and Lord Northbrook at one moment 
appeared to be disposed to concede the substance of his 
request. Other counsels ultimately prevailed ; and the reply to 
Nur Mahomed Shah, the Ameer’s envoy, was substantially that 
the discussion of the question had better be postponed to a more 
eonvenient season, and that we saw no reason for alarm at 
Russia’s progress. Russia was, moreover, on terms of friendship 
with us, and under a distinct obligation never to interfere in 
the affairs of Afghanistan. The negotiations that were carried 
on between Lord Northbrook and Nur Mahomed Shah are 
known as the Simla Conference, and they extended from July 
12 to July 30, 1873. The pith of the negotiation is to be 
found in the Viceroy’s letter to Shere Ali, dated September 6 
1873 (* Afghan Blue Book,’ p. 116). The policy of ‘ masterly 
inactivity ’ had never been carried by Lord Lawrence to the 
pass that it was by Lord Northbrook and the Duke of Argyll in 
1873. For five years Shere Ali had been in undisturbed pos- 
session of his kingdom. His authority had during these years 
remained unchallenged. The choice of Dost Mahomed had 
been ratified by time, and confirmed by success. It was no 
longer a question of interference in the domestic quarrels of the 
Barucksye house. The original regulations of the policy of 
Lord Lawrence were no longer applicable ; yet despite warning 
voices, and in defiance of the better sense which found expres- 
sion in some of Lord Northbrook’s utterances, our policy, which 
had been modified in 1868-69, relapsed into the old apathy and 
cruel indifference which had marked it in 1864 and 1867. The 
virtual effect of the abortive Simla Conference was to bring 
Russia and Shere Ali into relatiouship with each other. General 
Kaufmann’s solicitude became extreme and frequently expressed 
in the welfare of his neighbour; and Shere Ali’s alarm grew 
less and less as Russia’s soothing words became more and more 
seductive. 

The arrest of Yakoob Khan in November 1874, when he 
came to Cabul under a safe-conduct from the Ameer, called 
forth a protest from Lord Northbrook which deserves the highest 
commendation, as an act of generous appreciation of the quali- 
ties of a man upon whom now depends more than upon anyone 
else, perhaps, the future history of Afghanistan. There can be 
no doubt, however, that this act inflamed the resentment of 
Shere Ali against us. While Russia had been flattering his 
vanity with repeated inquiries after the health of thedeclared heir, 
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Abdullah Jan, England pronounced her sympathy for the cause 
of the distressed prince, who had at one time been a proclaimed 
rebel. The act was generous, but impolitic; but for generous 
acts, however impolitic, it would be wrong to pass censure on 
any British statesman. Had there been more generosity, more 
sympathy, in the cold and calculating policy of ‘ masterly in- 
activity,’ it might have been less worthless. It would, at all 
events, have possessed one redeeming feature, generosity ; anda 
sympathetic mood with the difficulties of an Afghan ruler, during 
the years of warfare, would have facilitated the arrival of that 
day when British influence must be supreme south of the Hindoo 
Koosh, and that would have been the case whether we pinned 
our faith to the person of Shere Ali or of one of his brothers. 
All that was necessary was, that we should be consistent to our 
word and our declarations. But we were true neither to Shere Ali, 
nor to Afzul, nor yet to Azim. We fluttered helplessly from 
one side to the other, and our responsible statesmen showed 
neither common sense nor foresight. 

In January 1875, Lord Salisbury penned a despatch to Lord 
Northbrook, in which the sentence occurs that ‘though no im- 
mediate danger appears to threaten the interests of Her Majesty 
in Central Asia and on the frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan, 
the aspect of affairs is sufficiently grave to inspire solicitude, 
and to suggest the necessity of timely precaution.’ The object 
of the policy which this despatch foreshadowed was to take 
precautions against Russia. It was the starting-point of a new 
policy. Up to that moment our policy had never so much as 
glanced beyond the Cabul council-chamber. We were on good 
terms with Russia, we trusted to her engagements, and we were 
generally content. From that date to the present time a larger 
view has been taken of the Afghan problem. It was no longer 
only a matter of how we were to stand with the Ameer, but of how 
we were to make our relations with that prince a means of 
restraining Russia, and, when the occasion arose, for checking 
her advance upon the gates of India. The exhaustive reply of — 
Lord Northbrook of June 7 of the same year, containing thirteen 
enclosures, with the opinions of many of the Punjab authorities, 
was, as a matter of fact, beside the main point in the question. 
It was no longer an Afghan question pure and simple; but a 
Russian and Central Asian. Dost Mahomed’s panacea was 
wholly out of date, and it was necessary to treat the altered 
circumstances of the case in a different manner. Lord Salisbury 
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renewed his suggestions for an improved method of communi- 
cating with the Ameer on November 19, but Lord Northbrook 
again failed to perceive either the necessity or the advisability 
of the change. Shortly afterwards Lord Northbrook left India, 
and under the new Viceroy, Lord Lytton, the suggestions con- 
tained in Lord Salisbury’s despatches, and in his instructions to 
Lord Lytton of February 28, 1876, began to bear fruit in acts. 
It is not necessary, nor is it possible, to say that all these acts 
were wise, and certainly some of them were carried out in an 
imprudent manner. But from this date it was clearly recognised 
that we should make a friend of the Ameer if possible, and that 
we should at any rate take up, by treaty right or otherwise, a 
position in advance of our present frontier that would enable 
us to check any undue aggression on the part of the Tashkent 
authorities. The absolute right of this country to supremacy 
in Cabul, as absolute and as clear as Russia’s claim to supremacy 
in Bokhara, for the first time became an accepted axiom in our 
policy; all our subsequent efforts have been made with the 
double object of repairing the mistakes of the past, and of 
taking up a fresh position towards the Afghans and Persia. 
With this object in view, overtures were made throughout the 
year 1876 to Shere Ali, and the old scheme of the occupation 
of Quettah, sanctioned by our treaty with the Khan of Khelat, 
and advocated long ago by General John Jacob, was revived and 
carried out. The occupation of Quettah was really a defensive 
step. There were symptoms even then that Shere Ali was 
meditating on that policy into which he took such a fatal plunge 
last autumn. Russian emissaries had come to Cabul, and had 
been received in a semi-official manner. The same presents 
that were made to our native agent were given to the Russian, 
and the representative of Tashkent was placed on an equality 
with our own. 

This state of things could not be tolerated. It would per- 
haps have been carrying the point too far to make the reception 
of Kaufmann’s native envoys a casus belli, but the lesson of 
precaution which it inculcated upon us was not to be disregarded. 
These acts also rendered some warning measure on our part 
necessary, and none was readier to hand than the occupation of 
Quettah. That advance should have proved to Shere Ali that 
we were in earnest in the fresh demands we made upon him at 
the Peshawur Conference, which was held in the early part of 
1877. The treaty, a sketch of which was placed before the 
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Ameer (‘ Afghan Blue Book,’ pp. 184 and 189, &c.), which we 
were willing to grant him, would have conceded him everything 
he had asked in 1873, and even more. But the negotiations 
between Nur Mahomed Shah and Sir Lewis Pelly were abortive. 
Shere Ali still distrusted us. The promises from Tashkent were 
more specious, and apparently more attractive. Shere Ali 
thought they were also more to be depended upon. He had 
tried English friendship, and he had often found it wanting in 
substantial favours; he would now try Russian by way of a change. 
It does not follow, as a matter of course, that he wanted to 
quarrel with us. He wanted to preserve his complete independ- 
ence and the traditions of the Durani monarchy. He saw that 
we were becoming daily more persistent in making inconvenient 
demands upon him, and he fell back upon the Russian alliance 
as his only resource. The great recommendation in the Russian 
promises was that they required him to do nothing that would 
abate one jot of his sovereignty. They rather drew pictures of 
greater power and wider empire yet to be secured. From the 
close of the Peshawur Conference to the reception of the Stoletoff 
mission—that is to say for a period of eighteen months—the 
attitude of the British Government was one of earnest vigilance. 
It required no great wisdom to foresee what would be the upshot 
of the dislike and suspicion that lurked in Shere Ali’s bosom, 
when they were brought face to face with the settled purpose of 
our authorities to solve the Afghan problem. It is unnecessary 
to linger over the details of the Stoletoff mission, or to describe 
the events which immediately preceded and followed the depar- 
ture of Sir Neville Chamberlain from Peshawur. Nor need we 
extend our concluding remarks to embrace what is already matter 
of daily gossip, by narrating the course of a campaign which had 
ended as soon as it had begun. Shere Ali’s military strength 
was found to be a fiction; and he, like his father, has no other 
support than the rugged mountains which envelop the country 
on all sides. On no occasion have the Afghans fought with 
anything like desperation. At Peiwar, where they were in an 
almost impregnable position, they fled the instant they thought 
their line of retreat was threatened, and the advance of Sir 
Samuel Browne to Jellalabad has been completely unopposed 
since the capture of Ali Musjid. Yet experts tell us that the 
powers of resistance of the Afghans, if they only had an able 
ruler whom they would faithfully obey, are far from being 
crushed; and it is easy to see from the acts of the Afreedees, 
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and of the Turis and Jajis, what form that resistance would 
take. 

The flight of Shere Ali into Afghan Turkestan, and the 
release of his son Yakoob Khan from confinement, are events too 
recent, and also too vaguely reported, to admit of any unhesi- 
tating opinion being passed upon their political significance. 
The flight of Shere Ali from Cabul was either compulsory, or 
was made in fulfilment of some plan of coming to terms with 
England, in which the reconciliation of Yakoob Khan and his 
father occupied a foremost place. It is much more probable that 
it was compulsion alone which induced the Ameer to accompany 
the Russian mission in its flight through Bamian, and that the tur- 
bulent Cabulis were manifesting their antipathy towards Russia, 
as the cause of their country’s misfortune, by demonstrations 
against the mission that were not to be mistaken. The Ameer, 
never very popular with his subjects, saw danger to himself in 
the demeanour of the townspeople, and when the Russian mis- 
sion abandoned the scene of its sinister and happily abortive 
labours, the Ameer accompanied it in its journey across the 
Hindoo Koosh. There have been rumours that he has entered 
Russian territory, that he has proceeded to Herat vid Maimené, 
and that he is staying at either Balkh or Khojah Salih on the 
Oxus. It is impossible to test the accuracy of any of these 
rumours ; but it would be at the least very strange if Shere Ali 
should have so completely given up the battle as lost, and have 
sunk into a second Abderrahman without an effort to retrieve 
the fortune of war as he would have done by flight from his 
state. A more recent report affirms it to be his intention to 
come to Europe, and there lay his case before a conference of 
the Great Powers. Time alone can instruct us on these points. 

Of the exact position of Yakoob Khan, who was erroneously 
asserted to have arrived at Jellalabad the other day, we are also 
ignorant. That he is free, there can be no question ; that he is in 
possession of his senses is also certain ; but that he is in power and 
supreme there is as yet no certain evidence to show. The Ghiljies 
are to a great extent on his side, and so also are the Momunds. 
His mother was the daughter of a chief of the latter, and his 
wife of a chief of the former. Nowroz Khan, who was reported 
to have brought the Momunds over to our side, is his uncle ; 
and he stands well with the army, and also with the Heratees. 
He is a good soldier ; he out-manceuvred both Azim and Ab- 
derrahman in the 1868 campaign. He isa good administrator ; 
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witness his management of Herat on two different occasions; 
and as a diplomatist he has already shown, in his dealings with 
Persia, that he possesses ability and tact. Yakoob Khan is 
decidedly a man who must play a foremost part in the present 
crisis. Of the attitude he will adopt towards us it would be 
rash to hazard an opinion. Patriotism and personal pride will 
probably play a larger part in his resolve than is generally sup- 
posed; but on the other hand, he will recognise that Shere 
Ali’s policy must be reversed. He may endeavour to revert to 
the basis of the negotiations in 1876-77 ; and would certainly 
offer us the concessions which would at that time have sufficed. 
Over the right to station British officers at Balkh, Maimené, 
Herat, and Candahar, Yakoob would raise no objection ; but to 
cede territory which belongs, in his eyes, by right indefeasible 
to the Duranis, is what he will certainly not consent todo. It 
is trusting to a broken reed to suppose that Yakoob Khan will 
assist us in rectifying our frontier at the expense of the outlying 
districts of Afghanistan. He will do nothing of the kind, and 
it is not natural to suppose that he should. The rectification 
of the frontier will have to be carried out in despite of the 
Ameer’s inclinations. It is a duty and a necessity which has 
devolved upon us as custodians of India. We must not make 
the performance of that duty depend on the sympathy or the 
assistance of any Afghan Prince. It must be carried through 
without looking either to the right hand or to the left. 

English statesmen never had a graver duty to perform than 
that which now lies before those who are in power. They have 
to solve a problem which requires to be dealt with in accordance 
with the exigencies of the day, and also in a higher and wider 
sense as part of a future and a greater emergency. They have 
to remember that the act of to-day heralds the events that will 
happen in the years that are fast approaching. Certain truths 
are, however, evident to all, and these are some of them. British 
supremacy must be established as a practical fact in Cabul. 
The actual frontier of India must be rendered as strong as pos- 
sible. The border districts must be pacified, and the mountaineers 
compelled to be amenable to the voice of order. These are the 
exigencies of the moment, and these must be satisfactorily met, 
and at all cost. But future emergencies cannot be disregarded. 
Russia will not forego those schemes of ambition which she has 
so long indulged in towards India, because the Stoletoff mission, 
false to its promises and regardless of all the scruples of honour- 
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able men, has left its duped ally to bear the punishment which 
was Russia’s due, and which she yet shall surely repay. Tur- 
kestan must be brought into direct communication with the 
Caspian without delay, and that can only be done through Merv. 
With a Russian occupation of Merv, England must advance to 
Herat. Towards that consummation events are slowly, but 
surely, shaping themselves. Our statesmen have to remember 
that all their policy will have been in vain—that the sacrifices 
of men and money, of Indian treasure, too precious to be wasted, 
will have been utterly useless—if the terms of peace which we 
shali exact do not, in addition to rectifying a frontier, prepare 
the way for an easy occupation of Herat, whenever Russia’s 
ageressiveness may render that step necessary. It is for this 
reason that the occupation of Candahar and Girishk on the 
Helmund is of infinitely greater importance than the annexation 
of territory to the Punjab. To abstain from taking Candahar 
is to leave us in a position scarcely more favourable than it was 
before, as compared with that of Russia in Central Asia. 

The remarks of Sir Henry Rawlinson should be taken to 
heart on this subject, both by the Government and by the 
nation. For more than thirty-five years he has protested against 
the absurdity of the apprehensions that prevailed with regard to 
the wisdom and the morality of advancing into Afghanistan. 
He, ‘the only man who,’ as Ferrier says, ‘came out of our 
Afghan blunders with credit,’ has always proclaimed the gravity 
of the danger, and the necessity there was to prepare for its 
reception by taking up a strong and unshakable position in 
Cabul. In securing that position the garrisoning of Candahar by 
British troops is the first measure. That town is the keystone 
of the arch. It would be better to follow General Hamley’s 
advice, given on purely military data, and content ourselves 
with Candahar alone, than to obtain everything else that we 
have demanded without Candahar. As a military town, as a 
political centre, as the key to Cabul as well as to Herat, and as 
the Durani capital, Candahar is for us the point of all import- 
ance. If we fail to take permanent possession of it, we shall 


have done literally nothing. Our third Afghan war will have 
been futile, 
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THE CUSTODIANS OF LEARNING IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 


It is a comparatively easy task in studying history, to catalogue 
its stages; to date and arrange the order of its events; to learn 
the names and some of the characteristics of the chief actors in 
it; to state some of the obvious causes and effects of the trans- 
actions recorded. So much every teacher expects of his pupils ; 
so much the attentive among them are able to do. Nor does 
the general reader of history aim at doing much more. It isa 
harder task to realise how events, of which we read with the 
easy indifference of men far removed from the scene, appeared 
to contemporaries and those actually engaged. It is true, that 
standing at a safe distance we may often see that the impressions 
formed by contemporaries of the effects of a great reform, a 
great revolution, or a great disaster, do not correspond with the 
actual results. But this very divergence is a part of history, 
and often the most instructive part. No doubt, the first and 
most important step towards gaining this insight is the steady 
and plodding industry which learns and arranges facts. But 
unless we can bring some imagination and sympathy to vivify 
our knowledge, history is likely to be a dry record of dates and 
names, bringing no lesson because having no meaning. 

In contemplating any great revolution of this kind, we are 
in danger of making two opposite mistakes. | We may exagge- 
rate the importance it was likely to have had in the eyes of 
contemporaries from a consideration of the vast effects it has 
actually produced. Whereas we may notice that changes, 
which in course of time have widened infinitely, have sometimes 
been effected almost silently and unnoticed. Even now it is a 
matter of some dispute where and by whom moveable types 
were first used; and yet their invention has remodelled our 
world. Both the date and author of the invention of gunpowder 
is involved in mystery ; and before the invention of gunpowder 
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the feudal chivalry, and with it the feudal system, melted away. 
Battles are won and lost; dynasties rise and fall; ministries 
hold a firm grasp on power or fall to cureless ruin; and the vast 
majority of the people, whose history is sometimes thought to 
be written when these events are described, are little moved at 
the time; their daily habits, employments, and thoughts, little 
changed or modified. Charles the First, when riding to the battle 
field of Edgehill, is said to have been much astonished at meet- 
ing a country gentleman riding merrily with his hounds, as 
though no such thing were afoot as a king going to fight for his 
crown. We know, too, that in the worst days of the Reign of 
Terror in Paris the theatres were crowded, and the audiences 
apparently unmoved at the horrors that were being acted so 
near to them. However great the events going on round them, 
men must do business, perform social duties, attend marriages, 
funerals, and dinners. If Mr. Pepys, on the 15th January 1666, 
writes ‘ Mightily troubled at the news of the Plague’s being 
increased,’ still, on the next day he must ‘ride to my Lord 
Crewe’s to converse with him on my Lord Sandwich’s matters.’ 
And on the next day to that, ‘ My wife and I and Mercer, by 
coach, to Pierce ;.where mighty merry, and sing and dance with 
great pleasure ; and I danced who never did in company in my 
life” And in the previous year, when the dead of the plague 
were counted by thousands every week, in the midst of his 
lugubrious entries he finds time to record the dulness of a 
sermon, the fineness of his coloured silk suit and new periwig, 
and his satisfaction after spending a whole afternoon at his 
accounts to find himself worth above 4,000I. for which the Lord 
be praised !—though ‘the Dutch war goes on very ill.’ We 
cannot resist further illustrating our point by the account given 
in Wraxall’s memoirs of a dinner at Lord North’s in Downing 
Street on an afternoon before one of the worst nights of the 
‘No Popery’ riots: 


A day or two before the 7th of*June, says Sir J. Macpherson, 
Count Maltzau, then the Prussian Minister at our Court, called on 
me and informed me that the mob had determined to attack the Bank. 
He added that the fact had come to his knowledge through an authen- 
tic channel, on the accuracy of which I might depend. Having con- 
veyed this intelligence immediately to Lord North, I received on the 
morning of that day an intimation to be at his house in Downing 
Street at dinner. When I got there, I found Mr. Eden (since created 
Lord Auckland), the Hon. General Simon Fraser, the Hon, John St, 
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John, and Colonel North (afterwards Earl of Guilford), Mr. Brum- 
mell, Lord North’s private secretary, who lived likewise in the same 
street, was in attendance, but did not make one of the company. We 
sat down at table, and dinner had scarcely been removed, when Down- 
ing Square, through which there is no outlet, became thronged with 
people, who manifested a determination to proceed to acts of outrage. 
Lord North, with his habitual good humour, observed to me, ‘ You 
see, Macpherson, here is much confusion. Who commands the upper 
tier?’ ‘I do,’ answered Colonel North, and I have got twenty or 
more grenadiers well armed, stationed above stairs, who are ready, on 
the first order, to fire upon the mob.’ General Fraser sat silent ; while 
Mr. Eden, whose house was on the opposite side of the square, re- 
marked calmly to Colonel North, that if the grenadiers fired, their shot 
would probably enter his windows. . . . The populace continued to 
fill the square, and became very noisy; but they never attempted to 
force the street door. Mr. St. John held a pistol in his hand; and 
Lord North, who never lost an opportunity of jesting, exclaimed, ‘I 
am not half so much afraid of the mob as of Jack St. John’s pistol !’ 
By degrees, as the evening advanced, the people, informed from various 
quarters, that there were soldiers in the house, ready to fire if they 
committed any violence, began to cool, and afterwards gradually to 
disperse without further effort. We then sat down again quietly at the 
table and finished our wine. 


London is blazing in many quarters, robbery and murder 
are going on unchecked, the very existence of the city seems 
threatened ; but when the immediate personal danger is a little 
removed, these gentlemen ‘sit down quietly and finish their 
wine. So doubtless when William was leading his men up the 
Sussex Downs, when Henry was winning a crown at Bosworth, 
or Charles Edward losing one at Preston Pans, many a merry 
company in many an English home ‘were sitting down quietly 
and finishing their wine,’ or whatever was equivalent to it in 
their day. No one was more annoyed and outraged by the 
Cromwellian government and the Puritan supremacy in Church 
and State than John Evelyn. But in the midst of the com- 
plaints in his journal of the neglect of Christmas, the cessation 
of church services, and the ‘ insolencies of the streets,’ he records 
the ‘ settlements of his accompts,’ the ‘setting out of the ovall 
garden at Sayes Court,’ the ‘ planting of the Orchard new moone, 
wind w. ;’ the ‘sealing, livery, and seizin of his purchase.’ If 
we could only see beneath the surface, we might be surprised to 
find how little the ordinary life of ordinary men is affected by 
political changes; by the battles, sieges, revolutions and wars, 
which fill so great a space in the pages of history. 
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The second error of which we spoke is the exact contrary of 
this; the error, namely, of underrating the contemporary effect 
of a great change, because it has become familiar to us, or 
because its results have ceased to be obvious or striking. There 
are many reasons which serve to support this mistake. No 
great change occurs suddenly, or without a chain of predispos- 
ing circumstances, and many warnings for those who have eyes 
to see. But the change is evident; it is duly recorded, dated, 
and described; whereas the circumstances which have led up 
to it are sometimes hard to discover, or are forgotten in the 
more exciting details of the change itself. Or again, the 
great change, which had been ticketed under one name, extended 
over many years, went through many phases, owed many of its 
peculiarities to widely different causes, and men of characters 
and aims exactly opposed. To us this is evident, studying the 
whole story calmly and at our leisure. , But to the men of the 
day for the most part events had conveyed no prophetic warn- 
ing, nor any safeguard against surprise and dismay when the 
hour was come. 

So, when the new learning first finds its way into England ; 
when a monk burns the Pope’s Bull; when a simple country 
gentleman refuses to pay shipmoney; when a cargo of tea is 
thrown into Boston harbour; when a National Assembly pro- 
claims liberty and equality ;—we may very rightly see that these 
things are but milestones in the march of events which had 
been steadily going on more or less silently for centuries, and 
is not finished yet. But we must not forget how strange, ex- 
citing, delightful, horrible, they seemed to the men in whose 
time they occurred; according as they looked upon them as 
first steps in the road of ruin or of righteous reform. 

We know of no event in English history regarding which 
we more need to keep these cautions in our minds, than the dis- 
solution of the religious houses-in the sixteenth century. All 
that once made this act so conspicuous to men has now for the 
most part passed away. The stately churches which stood so 
long have in most cases crumbled into ruin, and in many 
have wholly disappeared. The houses have been rebuilt, taken 
down, added to, until it is very rarely that any indication of 
their original shape remains. Their uses have been forgotten ; 
and though their names survive, they now for the most part 
suggest the dwelling-places of the richer gentry, not the relics of 
ancient religion. The student of history may see that their 
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dissolution was inevitable, and had been coming upon them for 
years; but to the living generation it must indeed have seemed 
an impossible act of tyranny, even for such an autocrat as 
Henry VIII. It must have seemed to be an irreparable loss to 
all who desired help or hospitality; an outrage on the most 
deeply seated religious beliefs ; a shock to the security of pro- 
perty; and a grievous hardship to many men known far and 
wide in their own neighbourhood, and in many cases respected 
for their virtue and beneficence. The enormous number of 
these establishments,—for they amounted to more than 3,200 of 
every sort—must have caused their dissolution to be known and 
perhaps practically felt in nearly every parish in the country. 
Their great wealth—for they were said to have owned nearly one- 
fifth of the soil—must have brought them into contact with in- 
numerable tenants, most of whom had probably found them 
easy and indulgent landlords. The sacred relics contained by 
many of them had made them frequented by thousands of pil- 
grims. Their practice of hospitality had made them known 
and valued by thousands of travellers in days when inns and 
hostelries were rare, and in many parts of the country quite 
unheard of. The greater part of the education of the country, 
such as it was, had been in their hands. The abbots of twenty- 
eight of them sat inthe House of Lords; where indeed, with the 
bishops, they constituted an actual majority. No body of men 
could have seemed to occupy a stronger or more unassailable 
position up to a very few years before the hour of their destruc- 
tion had sounded. Add to this, that the means taken to dissolve 
them were hypocritical and harsh to the last degree, and often 
eruel and bloody. The Abbot of Glastonbury was condemned 
on frivolous charges of treason; really, because he refused to 
surrender his abbey to the king, and concealed some of its 
treasures. He was eighty years old, a man of blameless life; 
against whom no treason could be proved, except that in his 
study a writing against the Divorce and a life of Thomas 4 
Becket were found. He was first taken to Westminster and 
examined by Cromwell himself, then sent back to Glastonbury. 
What followed is best told in the cool narrative contained in 
Lord Rassell’s letter to Cromwell :— 


My Lorde, thies shalbe to asserteyne, that on Thursdaye, the 
XIIIIth daye of this present moneth (i.e. Nov. 1539) the Abbott 
of Glastonburye was arrayned, and the next daye putt to executyon 
wyth ii other of his monkes, for the robbyng of Glastonburye Churche, 
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on the Towe Hyll next unto the towne of Glaston., the seyde Abbottes 
body beyng devyded in fower partes, and hedd stricken off, whereof 
oone quarter stondythe at Welles, another at Bathe, and at YIchester 
and Brigewater the rest, and his hedd upon the Abbey gate at Glaston. 


As many as nine other abbots were also executed on various 
pretexts ; and the rest overawed into the legal farce of a sur- 
render of their abbeys to the king, or deposed and succeeded 
by others more compliant. And thus within nine years the 
vast growth of centuries, round which such enormous wealth had 
accumulated, and which had become consecrated byso many tradi- 
tions and associations, was swept utterly and for ever away. That 
such a revolution should have failed to excite deep feelings at the 
time, it is impossible to imagine. Indeed, ballads of the next 
century remain, which show that Abbot Whitting’s fate was long 
remembered in the west with horror and pity. And we hear of 
petitions offered and other measures taken by the citizens of 
some of the towns to ward off the destruction from the abbeys 
established in them. No overt opposition, however, of any 
effectual or very active kind was attempted. The ‘ Pilgrimage 
of Grace’ was feebly conducted, easily suppressed, and so 
savagely punished as to overawe all maicontents. The waves 
of time soon washed out all marks of what had been; and the 
scramble for the plunder being over, the world set about sup- 
plying any real needs caused by the dissolution, and seemed 
soon to acquiesce in the actual state of things. 

To us, still further removed from all feelings of resentment 
or irritation, the more useful part remains of observing how this 
great event was the result of movements begun long ago and 
then on the eve of reaching their height,—movements which 
we call ‘ Revival of learning’ and ‘ Reformation.’ Fr, first, we 
may observe that the monastic spirit, as shown in the founding 
of new establishments, had steadily been on the decrease for four 
centuries, lessening and lessening as we near the time of the 
Reformation. In the years between 1187 and 1199, there had 
been four hundred and eighteen foundations established in 
England. Jn the next century, from 1216 to 1327, one 
hundred and thirty-nine. In the next, from 1327 to 1400, 
twenty-three. From 1400 to 1500, three. The last ever 
founded was in 1450. No doubt the jealousy excited by 
their great landed possessions, shown by the Mortmain Acts 
of Edward the First ; the attitude taken by the monks towards 
John and other kings in their contests with the Pope; and the 
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rise and subsequent discredit of the mendicant orders, all contri- 
buted to promote this constantly increasing unwillingness to 
extend monastic life. But we cannot but believe that the 
greatest and most powerful cause was the upheaval of men’s 
minds on the subject of religion, begun by Wicliff, though for a 
time suppressed, and culminating in the sixteenth century 
Reformation. 

But the date of the founding of the last English monastery 
(1450) suggests another reflection. Three years after this Con- 
stantinople fell into the hands of the Turks. The Greek 
scholars fled to Italy, bringing the knowledge of Greek with 
them, so long nearly forgotten; bringing enthusiasm and taste 
for learning; bringing what had been unknown so long—the 
books of their great classical writers. It is not our intention 
to recount the steps by which this ‘new learning’ reached all 
the countries of Western Europe: how England soon caught 
the flame from Italy, and was forward to welcome the light after 
her long darkness. But we shall try to show that it was the 
attitude of the monastic orders towards learning, not only now, 
but throughout their history, that most largely contributed to 
their loss of credit; thus making it easier for Henry, when it 
suited his purpose, to destroy them. Mr. Green, half apologising 
for them, says that ‘they simply exhibited the faults of all 
corporate bodies which have outlived the work which they 
were created to perform.’ But the gist of our accusation 
against them is that they had not outlived it, if they only had 
seen how the tide was setting, and what it behoved them to do 
so as to keep abreast of the age in which they found themselves. 
All round them men were eagerly calling for knowledge; know- 
ledge long hidden from them, and which they fancied to contain 
greater blessings, more mysterious splendours, than any have 
perhaps found in it. But in the midst of this excitement the 
monastic orders were engaged many of them apparently in little 
but a perfunctory fulfilment of their religious duties; many in 
active hostility to the new learning; some in clinging fondly to 
old methods and the worn-out absurdities of scholasticism. 

We have little right to blame men for failing to see that the 
time has come for a change in old methods and traditions, if 
they wish to keep their place as teachers of the world; but it is 
open to us to point out how the circumstances of their life, so 
far from fostering learning and enlightenment, actually pre- 
vented them from rising to a conception of the spirit of their age. 
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For let us state briefly the position of the regular clergy in 
regard to learning. We may take Mr. Hallam’s account of the 
state of learning in the middle ages as roughly true: 


By the fourteenth century (he says) a well-educated layman could 
barely read and write. He knew, perhaps, a little Latin and French. 
He was entirely unacquainted with literature. In many instances 
men of high rank did not possess this amount of education. Philip 
the Bold (1272) could neither read nor write; but no other French 
king, and no King of England, is reported to have been so ignorant. 
Meanwhile, all learning that did exist was in the monasteries, 


If we would know, then, what was known of literature from 
the eighth to the fourteenth century, we have to discover what 
was possessed by the monks. They had leisure, freedom from 
care, and—what scarce anyone else had—books. To them had 
been committed the care of the wisdom, the fancy, and the 
annals of the ancients. How had they cared for them? How 
much did they use or preserve? The English and Irish monas- 
tic schools seem to have had a great reputation for learning, 
when much of the continent was still in the thickest darkness of 
the dark ages. It is then an advantage that we are now prin- 
cipally engaged in investigating what portions of classical lite- 
rature was possessed by them. By classical literature we mean 
Latin. Greek was so rare an accomplishment, that we may 
safely neglect it. Of the English schools in the eighth century, 
one of the most famous was that of York; and there exists a 
poem, attributed to Alcuin, its most famous disciple, which, hap- 
pily for our purpose, contains not only an account of the educa- 
tion given there, but a catalogue of a great part of the library. 
The poem consists of 1,658 Latin hexameters, and professes to 
give an account of the Archbishops of York, the last of them 
being the learned Egbert, under whom Alcuin himself studied. 
The poem itself is often evidently intended to imitate the style 
of Virgil, and is sometimes more successful in that aim than we 
might expect. The most remarkable shortcomings, according 
to the rules of classical verse, to be found in it are, that the 
poet seems to neglect the influence of position upon the quantity 
of vowels, and cheerfully ends a line with paucisque respondit; 
though he begins another with a rege stirpem rogitans : and that 
he seems invariably to misuse Greek words in regard to quan- 
tity ; for instance, he will write, Pdrdlysis, Schélasticus, Théé- 
ricam, ecclésice. The point, however, for our purpose is that the 
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writer had evidently read Virgil, and is evidently a man of 
education and vigour. 

Egbert, according to the poet, who calls him mente sagaz, 
non ore loqguax, sed strenwus actu, taught his scholars all the 
subjects contained in the Trivium and Quadriviwm. These 
were, as is well known, grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric ; and 
music, arithmetic, geometry, andastronomy. The only subjects 
omitted in the poet’s category are music and dialectic. But he 
mentions besides them law and poetry; of the latter, properly 
included in ‘grammar,’ he distinguishes three kinds—epic, 
bucolic, and lyric. 

Tllos Aonio docuit concinnere cantu. 


Castalida instituens alios resonare cicuta, 
Et juga Parnassi Lyricis percurrere plantis. 


Here, it may be said, was a sufficiently wide scheme of edu- 
cation, embracing nearly everything included in that of modern 
times. ‘The judgment to be passed on its utility must depend 
entirely on the quality of the grammar, rhetoric, arithmetic, &c., 
that was taught ; and our opinion of the institutions which pro- 
duced and maintained the teacher, not only on the question 
whether they were able to teach what they had learnt, but 
whether there seemed any reasonable prospect of their advancing 
towards more scientific principles and wider knowledge. To 
judge from the centuries during which knowledge seemed to 
stand still with the learned class, and to remain in abeyance 
with the rest of the world, we should pronounce unfavourably to 
the system. 

But Egbert not only was a great teacher: he was one of 
the earliest collectors of a library. Our poet gives a catalogue 
of it. There are nine or ten fathers—Jerome, Hilary, Ambrose, 
Augustine, Athanasius, Chrysostom, and others. Of English 
writers Bede and Aldhelm. Of what may be called the tran- 
sition period, Victorinus, Boethius, the poet Juvencus, Prosper, 
Paulinus, Fortunatus, Lactantius, Sedulius. Of the gram- 
marians, Probus, Focas, Donatus, Priscian, Servius, Euticius, 
and Pompeius. But of the authors whom we call classical there 
are only Aristotle, Tully, Virgil, Statius, Pliny, and Lucan. 
Aristotle was no doubt in Latin. Probably but a small part 
of Cicero is meant, we cannot tell what. It is interesting to 
observe the fact of the York Library possessing a Statius and a 
Priscian, whose works seem to have been forgotten in Italy until 
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discovered by Poggio in 1448. But on the whole it is striking 
to notice how small a part is filled by good classical writings. 
And this was a far greater misfortune then than it would be now. 
The vast growth of modern literature, though it has not super- 
seded the use of classical models, has much modified their actual 
necessity. But when the paucity and feebleness of the litera- 
ture extant in the eighth century is considered, and the fact 
that education meant the study of Latin, it was almost fatal 
to the hope of creating a sound taste or elegant style. 

Such then was the knowledge of classical literature possessed 
by the learned in England at this time, taking a particularly 
favourable instance. Descending to a much later stage in the 
period we have mentioned, we may apply a different kind of 
test. Jocelyn of Brakelond, a monk of Bury St. Edmunds, 
wrote a chronicle of that abbey extending over the election and 
part of the rule of the abbot Sampson (1173-1202.) The book 
is known to many by the use made of it by Mr. Carlyle in his 
‘Past and Present.’ The writer isa garrulous, good sort of man, 
very proud to display his learning on every occasion ; and quotes 
probably from nearly as many authors as he knew. The Latin 
classical authors quoted by him are Ovid (Ars Amoris, the Re- 
medium, the Heroides), Horace, Terence, Lucan, Virgil, Cicero, 
the Tusculans, Seneca de Ira. William of Malmesbury, a century 
earlier, quotes Virgil. Matthew Paris misquotes him, writing 
levis est jactura sepulchri for facilis Ke. Matthew of Westmin- 
ster (temp. Edward II.) quotes Juvenal and Lucan. He knows the 
two accounts of Ovid’s exile, though he does not mention the 
place. He puts Persius’ and Lucan’s death in the same year, 
A.D. 65. The former really died in a.p. 62. He adds that 
Lucretius, who died B.c. 55, was also in the same year (A.D. 65) 
put to death by Nero! He seems acquainted with the general 
facts of Roman History, though apparently confused as to the 
exact position of Hannibal, whom he regards as ‘ Emperor of 
the Carthaginians.’ About Greek History he is nearly silent, 
and had better have been entirely so. We might further extend 
our inquiry by observing which of the classical writings were most 
transcribed, and handed down to us by the diligence and taste 
of the monks. We have not space to investigate this extensive 
subject ; but we believe that it would be found that the order 
stood Ovid, Terence, Virgil, Juvenal. Of all these writers the 
MSS. existing are very numerous. Jahn enumerates nearly 100 
MSS. of the Epistles of Ovid, and 140 of the Metamorphoses, 
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Few considerable libraries in Europe are without a MS. of 
Terence; nor are the numbers of Virgil and Juvenal MSS. 
much behind. It is not much to the credit or taste of the 
medizval scholars, that at least twenty-one MSS. of Petronius 
exist, and that Poggio was able to re-introduce him into Italy 
by means of a copy found in England. 

If these premisses are to be trusted, we may say that in 
England, where it flourished best, Latin literature from the 
eighth to the fourteenth century had ceased to be represented 
by historians or philosophers, with the partial exception of Cicero; 
and that these two branches of education were completely, or 
nearly so, in the hands of schoolmen and late compilers; that 
the staple of classical literature extant and in use consisted of 
the poets Ovid, Virgil, Juvenal, and Lucan. The better sort 
of prose writers, if not wholly unknown, were only known in 
fragments. And although the revival came just in time to 
rescue some of the best Latin authors from total destruction, 
yet much that we should have valued is gone for ever; and as 
far as the medieval clergy were concerned, all but the writings 
above mentioned were actually lost. If we ask where these 
writings were lying hid: it can only be answered, in the 
monasteries where they were found; when, by good chance, 
they had not already lighted the fires. There they were all the 
while, stowed away amongst the other useless lumber of the 
monasteries. 


We went (says Poggio) to the monastery (of St. Gall), where, 
amongst a confused heap of books which it would be tedious to 
enumerate, we discovered Quintilian, still whole and sound, but 
buried in filth and dust. The books indeed were in a library, not 
disposed in a manner suitable to their character, but thrust into an 
obscure and loathsome dungeon at the bottom of a tower, into which 
convicted malefactors would not have been cast. ! 


This passive neglect sometimes passed into active destruc- 
tion. The curious scene in the Abbey of St. Albans may 
serve as a specimen. It is narrated in the life of the ninth 
abbot, and has been already reproduced by Mr. Froude. On 
some repairs being made in the abbey, the workmen came upon a 
chest of books. One of them was a roll of great beauty, on an 
oak roller, illuminated with gold letters, and tied with silk. 
It was written in a language which no one could read; until 


1 Quoted from Beringion’s Lit. Hist! of Middle Ages, p, 322, 
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one very old man was found who was able to decipher it, and 
who declared that it was Written in ancient British, and con- 
tained a life of St. Alban. This was naturally regarded as a 
great treasure, was carefully translated into Latin, and read to 
the monks: whereupon, in the usual miraculous fashion, the 
original suddenly crumbled away into dust. The other minores 
libra et rotult were found to contain information as to the reli- 
gion of the Romans and Britons. These, as containing com- 
menta Diaboli, were promptly abjecti et combusti. What books, 
and of what value, were thus destroyed we can never know. Their 
wanton destruction, however, very well illustrates the ignorant 
bigotry of the learned class of the day in regard to all literature, 
except that narrow range of it with which they were familiar. 
The same chronicle (‘ Lives of the Abbots of St. Albans’) con- 
tains many indications that the Seriptoriwm was constantly fall- 
ing into neglect and ruin. Every now and then some abbot, with 
a little more taste for literature than the rest, does something 
to restore it or replenish its scanty supply of books to be pre- 
served or copied ; but it seems always to be falling back again 
into neglect. The nearer we come to the time of the Renais- 
sance, the more clear are the signs that the monks as a rule 
neglected and gradually lost the knowledge of literature. ‘It 
must be remembered,’ says Mr. Lord, ‘that if the monks copied 
they also destroyed, and before the use of paper was known, 
would often rub out a Livy or a Tacitus, in order to fill the 
parchment with their own absurdities.’ And it is well known 
from Reuchlin’s quarrel with the monks of Cologne, that he suc- 
ceeded in rescuing piles of Hebrew MSS. from the flames, to 
which the ignorant bigotry of the Dominicans had condemned 
them. In his time Erasmus regards monks as pre-eminently 
the foes of learning. He says of himself with bitter irony, ‘No 
one did more than he to promote literature, and he therefore 
drew upon himself the hatred of barbarians and monks.’ So, 
when Henry VIII.’s commissioners visited the English abbeys, 
it is remarkable how rare is the mention of literary or educa- 
tional work going on in them. On the contrary, the commis- 
sioners often remark on the absence of learned men in the 
various establishments, even in Glastonbury; and the general 
tenour of their reports is that most of the monks were leading 
a life at once useless and tedious, and were glad on any pretext, 
and with whatever modicum of pension, to return to the world. 
Once or twice in these reports there is an indication that boys 
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frequented the abbeys, presumably as scholars; and in a long 
account of the sale of the effects of various monasteries, one 
item out of nearly two hundred is ‘old books from the quere.’ 
This is doubtless not a full account of the work done by the 
monastic orders in this respect. But it is a fair indication that 
neither by tradition nor practice was the care of learning para- 
mount or even highly esteemed among them. This will further 
appear from the spirit in which they received the new learning, 
They instinctively felt that it was an enemy. It might have 
been their friend. If they had kept the sacred lamp alight—if 
they had seen and welcomed the beneficent change that was 
working in men’s minds around them, they might still have 
kept their places at the head of the education, the civilisa- 
tion, and the religion of the world; those noble foundations, 
those princely buildings, such as Glastonbury, ‘a house meete 
for the kinges majesty and for no man else,’ might still have 
been standing,—centres of education, of learning, of piety, with 
such treasures of literature in their archives as the most deli- 
cious dream of the most ardent bibliomaniac never conceived. 
But the monks feared and hated the revival of letters. They 
had first neglected them; then conceived ignorant contempt 
and horror of them; then come to believe that their revival 
would destroy their authority and stay the stream of the bene- 
factions that enriched them. So strong was the feeling, that 
even Erasmus admits scrupulus uwnus: ‘I fear two things: 
that the study of Hebrew will promote Judaism, and that the 
study of philology will revive paganism.’ 

And the monks were right. If they meant to stand still, 
the world was ‘spinning swiftly down the ringing grooves of 
change. Their best chance was to change too. If that was 
forbidden by an eternal non posswmus, their forlorn hope was 
to stem the tide. They tried, and failed. 

Let us try to discover how it came about that these men, 
who possessed that leisure and freedom from care which is sup- 
posed to favour learning, failed to form a learned class, or failed 
to do such good work in that direction as to secure their own 
position, or save learning from sinking to almost the lowest 
depths. The first cause was the discouragement of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. In many orders the study of classical litera- 
ture was forbidden, though not in the case of the most widely 
extended, the Benedictines. Some Popes favoured learning, 
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but others authoritatively discouraged it. Pope Gregory writes 
to a Gallic bishop! :— 


I am informed that you, my brother, teach certain persons grammar 
(ie, Classics): at this I was so grieved, and conceived so strong a dis 
gust, that I exchanged my former feelings of gladness for groans and 
sadness ; for it cannot be that the praises of Jupiter and the praises of 
Christ should proceed from the same mouth. ... A priest, asked 
about the report, denies its truth; . . . and if I find the information 
false, and that you are not studying trifles and secular literature, I 
shall give thanks to God, who has not suffered your mind to be polluted 
with the blasphemous praises of the wicked. } 


The effect that such ecclesiastical censure had on men’s 
minds may be illustrated by the curious story given by the 
same writer of our own Alcuin.? When quite a youth, he 
was sleeping in a cell with a certain monk. At cock-crow they 
were wakened by the signal for service. The monk turns over 
and falls asleep again; but the boy keeps awake, and to his 
horror perceives that the room is full of demons. The demons 
surround the bed of the snoring monk, reproach him with his 
laziness, and beat him soundly. Meanwhile the boy Alcuin lies 
trembling, and says,in his heart— 

O Lord Jesus, if Thou wilt deliver me from their bloody hands, 
and afterwards I am negligent of the vigils of Thy Church and of the 
service of lauds, and continue to love Virgil more than the melody of 
the Psalms, then may I undergo such correction ; but only I earnestly 
pray that Thou wouldest now deliver me. 


Alcuin escapes with nothing worse than having the bed- 
clothes turned up and his corns cut, to remind him of his vow. 
But whether the whole story is a dream ora practical joke of 
the other monks, the fact is clear that the boy felt his devotion 
to classical studies sit heavily upon his conscience, doubtless 
from the strictures on such secular pursuits which he had 
listened to from his superiors. 

The second, and most powerful cause of this decay of learn- 
ing in the monasteries is to be found in the conditions in 
which the monks themselves were placed. 

To be raised above want, to be possessed of boundless leisure, 
May seem to be circumstances in tavour of study and learned 
pursuits; but the practical truth is the reverse. The best 


1 Maitland’s Essays, p. 179. 
2 Ibid. p. 181. 
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work in literature, as in other things, has been done by busy 
men, under the wholesome spur of poverty or necessity. A 
Shakspeare does lowly work at the theatre, and produces im- 
mortal plays long before retiring to New Place, ‘ the best house 
in the town.’ <A Johnson writes ‘ Rasselas’ to pay for his 
mother’s funeral ; and lays the foundation for all future diction- 
aries of his native language, long before a pension had lightened 
the burden of poverty and the struggle for bread. But a monk 
had a life-long provision. If his wants were few and simple, 
his diet meagre, his clothing coarse and cheap, yet such wants 
as he had were all supplied without a thought or struggle on his 
part to obtain them. No point to be reached in the social scale 
could fire his ambition; no wife and child to be maintained 
urged him on to exertion. Everything tempted him to take 
things easily; to flatter himself that there was no need for 
further study, or that if there were such need, there was bound- 
less time to do it. The natural result followed. That which 
there is no pressing need to do will, on the average, be put off 
and off, and end in not being done at all. No doubt there 
were noble exceptions; but five or ten men will not save a city. 
An institution will, in the end, stand or fall by the average 
worth of its members—not by the exceptional excellence or 
shortcoming of the few; and the average life of the monk— 
putting aside all charges of positive vice, no doubt as exceptional 
as perfect virtue—was colourless, inactive, insipid. No zeal for 
learning could live in that atmosphere. Their very conversa- 
tion showed the insipidity of their pursuits. 


Whenever I think of returning to your convent (Erasmus writes 
to his old Superior) I remember that many of you were jealous of me, 
that all despised me. I remember the insipid and frivolous conversa- 
tion, without a savour of Christianity in it. I remember how worldly 
the meals were, and how absolutely devoid of excellence was the whole 
way of life there in anything except ceremonials. 


This insipidity of the monk’s life is what strikes us most 
forcibly in contemplating it. No wonder that the English 
monks, as is again and again reported by Henry’s visitors, 
eagerly caught at the chance of escape. To be members of an 
institution that seems to have outlived its purpose; to feel that 
one is doing no good work, and yet to have lost the power or 
habit of beginning it,—what worse position for a man with 
heart and head? Better to follow the plough with Burns; or 
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to lock oneself in one’s college garret with poor Sam Johnson, 
for want of a pair of boots to go out in. 

We have purposely confined our view of the monastic orders 
to the consideration of their fitness for the task of administering 
education and preserving literature. Their purely ecclesiastical 
work, the good or bad of their manner of life in a religious 
sense, their vows, their ritual, their ecclesiastical theories and 
raison Wétre, it has been beside our purpose to discuss. We 
have endeavoured to judge, not them, but their system, in the 
light of its adaptation to the task of education and learning. 
Much has been said in praise of the monks, and perhaps with 
truth. In so far as they dignified manual labour, as workers of 
the soil, as builders, as landlords, as almoners, as missionaries, 
let them have what meed of praise belongs to them. But as 
guardians and disseminators of learning they were a failure. 
This fact cannot be too strongly pressed, or too fully recognised. 
The practice of founding monasteries may have fallen into 
disuse; the idea of their being the only or best channels for the 
transmission of knowledge may have become obsolete ; but the 
misconceptions on which the institutions rested are always in 
danger of recurring. The idea of setting apart classes of men, 
of dividing them ‘by celibacy and religious vows from the 
affairs of common life, of securing them from the difficulties and 
straits of ordinary men, as the best means for the maintenance of 
a learned class, is always apt to arise. It was this idea in these 
institutions which was fatal to their success. It is this fact that 
contains a useful warning for our times. 

To an exclusively clerical corporation it is never safe to trust 
the care and control of learning and education. We say this 
with no wish to decry the clerical life, or the services done to 
the country by the ministers of the Church. 

No doubt many clergymen have wide and liberal views. No 
doubt our best schoolmasters have been clergymen. But to- 
gether, and forming a close corporation, they will invariably be 
found, if not on the side of retrogression, at least on that of 
stagnation. It is not so very long ago that our Universities 
seemed to be falling into a state not unlike that of the monas- 
teries. Tutors and professors did not teach; fellows resided 
idly in their colleges, or went unprepared and useless to their 
livings; libraries were neglected, science anathematised. A 
reader of that part of Gibbon’s autobiography which concerns 
his Oxford life, might fancy that he was reading a description of 
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the manner of life of monks just before the dissolution of monas- 
teries. There is the same supineness in the work of education, 
the same listlessness in learning, the same frivolous talk in the 
common room. The Universities are happily now doing a great 
work. They are extending their usefulness, they are opening 
their arms to all science and industry. They are full of men 
keen in the pursuit of learning, eager and able to teach. The 
treasures of their libraries are known, valued, and carefully 
preserved. But this has mainly been brought about, not by 
discouraging clerical life, but by destroying its exclusive hold 
on places of instruction and emolument. Much, too, has been 
done by the large admission of marriage. The revenues of the 
Universities do not keep pace entirely with the growing wealth 
of the country, and the consequent cest of living. The Uni- 
versities, therefore, are filling with men to whom work is a ne- 
cessity ; who, though not severely pressed, are yet forced to do 
something. It has been feared that this might injure the quality 
of the work done, might lead to a scramble and hurry fatal to 
study. We believe the direct contrary. Monks and fellows 
of colleges are human. Take any body of men, and place them 
in a position of comfort where there is no need to work: there 
will be brilliant exceptions, but as a body they will not work. 
But place the same men in positions where work is a neces- 
sity: the exceptions will be the idle and laggart. The tone of 
the society becomes altered, and beneficently affects even those 
who are not in the same plight. We view, therefore, any ten- 
dency in our Universities to return to old restrictions, whether 
clerical or matrimonial, with great detestation. We are not 
inclined to admit, without strong reasons, anything that seems 
to establish the principle of ‘ pay first and work as you like;’ 
whether this be by endowing Professorships where there is no 
one to teach, or is disguised under the finer sounding title of 
‘Endowment of research.’ We will rather point to the monas- 
teries as a warning. There was ‘endowment of research’ with 
a vengeance, only no one searched. There was ample leisure 
for study, only few out of thousands studied. There was free- 
dom from worldly eares, only most used it for indolent repose 
and frivolous inactivity. Subit etiam ipsius inertie dulcedo, 
et invisa primo desidia postremo amatur, 
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Iiterary Studies. By the late Walter Bagehot. (London : 
Longmans & Co. 1879.) 


Tue memoir by Mr. Hutton which is prefixed to the reprint of 
Mr. Bagehot’s literary essays has the great merit of showing the 
reader of Mr. Bagehot’s writings much that he could not have 
found out from the writings themselves. The impression it 
leaves—and a biographer cannot wish to leave a better impression 
—is that, admirable as these writings are, the man was more 
admirable than they; that though he put much of himself into 
them, he did not put all. Mr. Bagehot was a financier and politi- 
cian of extraordinary ability, and a literary critic of remarkable 
acuteness ; but after reading the sketch of his life we see plainly 
that these three varieties of intellectual energy did not make up 
at all a complete inventory of his mental furniture. Indeed, it 
was because Mr. Bagehot was more than a financier or a poli- 
tician, that he held so exceptional a position in both characters. 
No financier has ever made money matters so amusing. Few 
politicians have ever introduced so much philosophy into prac- 
tical politics. There is abundance of political philosophy in 
the world, but for the most part its professors rather eschew 
practice. Mr. Bagehot wasas philosophical as the best of them, 
but he valued his philosophy in proportion as it explained the 
facts he saw and helped him to predict facts as they would be seen 
by those who came after. 

From the memoir the reader will do well to turn first to the 
reprint of the letters on the French coup Wétat of 1851. 
These were written within two months of the event, when Mr. 
Bagehot was barely twenty-five years old. They attracted little 
notice at the time, but those who read them now will see how early 
Mr. Bagehot came to the full measure of his powers. There is 
much in these letters that would have been toned down if they 
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had been written twenty years later, but all the essentials of 
the man are there—the originality, the boldness in dealing 
with political proprieties, the unconventional tendency to state 
facts as the writer saw them, not as he had been bidden to see 
them by political experts. After the moralisings which were then 
to be daily read upon the wonder that so clever a people as the 
French should show so little an aptitude for Parliamentary in- 
stitutions, Mr. Bagehot’s contention that it was their clever- 
ness that unfitted them for Parliamentary institutions, and 
that ‘the most essential mental quality for a free people, whose 
liberty is to be progressive, permanent, and on a large scale, is 
stupidity, must have come to the few who knew of it as some- 
thing pleasantly startling. It is instructive to read Mr. Bage- 
hot’s defence of the coup d’état, because it reminds us of a fact 
not sufficiently remembered, that it was the use which Napoleon 
III. made of his power, much more than the means by which 
he obtained power, that made his rule so disastrous to France. 
The Republic has prospered in France because it has done the 
very things which Mr. Bagehot, going on the general presump- 
tion that men will consult their own interest, thought that the 
Prince President would do. Tillnow no French Republic has quite 
realised that the ‘first duty of society is the preservation of 
society. Napoleon III. realised this in 1851, and he might 
have died on the throne had he not given other and less excellent 
objects an equal place in his thoughts. 

The combination of theory and practice in which Mr. 
Bagehot excelled is very well shown in two articles which are 
placed together at the end of the second volume. The article 
on the metaphysical basis of toleration is reprinted from the 
‘Contemporary Review,’ the article on the ‘ Public Worship Regu- 
lation Bill’ is reprinted from Mr. Bagehot’s own paper, the 
‘Economist.’ There is something strange in the association of 
such an article as the latter with what is essentially a ‘City ’ 
paper. The toleration of men of business is commonly the 
toleration of indifference. Like the politicians of the music- 
halls, they cry,‘ We don’t want to persecute, but, by Jingo, if we 
do,’ we will persecute to some purpose. Consequently, whenever 
their indifference disappears—and it will often disappear in 
connection with very trivial or very unlikely things—they are 
eager persecutors. Indeed, it is only their tendency to blunder 
that keeps them from being very dangerous persecutors. Mr. 
Bagehot’s toleration was the toleration of a man who valued 
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truth, who thought that truth was hard to come by, and who 
was therefore anxious not to ‘substitute a game of force, where 
all doctrines are equal, for a game of logic—logic where the 
truer have the better chance.’ In theory, men of business pro- 
bably accept this view, but then they accept it because they are 
indifferent, and so not interested in denying it The test is 
not applied until something which they genuinely dislike asks 
for toleration. Oddly enough, Ritualism, to which @ priors 
men of business might have been expected to be indifferent, 
proved to be a thing which they genuinely disliked, and out of 
this dislike came the ‘ Public Worship Regulation Bill.’ There 
is nothing more characteristic in these volumes than Mr. Bage- 
hot’s argument against the Bill. Even the point at which his dis- 
cernment was at fault brings out more clearly the strength of 
his reasoning. He thought that the Bill ought not to be passed, 
because it was opposed to the whole English tradition of deal- 
ing with antiquated law. ‘ Always refusing to change it ex- 
plicitly, always saying that we would never so change it, we 
were changing it silently all the while....... An imperfect 
law has been remedied by an imperfect mode of procedure. . . . 
. . « The legal penalty against change has been distant, costly, 
and uncertain ; and therefore it has not been applied. Change 
has been difficult, possibly because the punishment of change 
was difficult. The essence of the “ Public Worship Regulation 
Bill” is to make that punishment easy. What Mr. Bagehot 
did not foresee was that the ‘truly English manner’ of dealing 
with old laws, which he thus analysed, would prove more obstinate 
than even he could have supposed, and that in four years’ time 
the Act would be only known as an occasion of hard words be- 
tween two eminent judges. 


Niceol6 Machiavelli and his Times. By Professor Pasquale 
Villari, author of ‘ Life of Savonarola,’ etc. Translated by 
Linda Villari. (London: C.-Kegan Paul & Co.) 


THESE two volumes form the first instalment of Professor 
Villari’s life of Machiavelli. The former of the two is wholly 
introductory, and gives a general outline of the conditions of 
the period to which Machiavelli belonged; the second gives a 
detailed account of the early years of his political career. The 
discussion of Machiavelli’s literary works, by which he is 
chiefly known, and on which his historical significance rests, is 
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reserved for the future. It is impossible, therefore, to do more 
than form a provisional estimate of Professor Villari’s work, the 
more so as the knotty questions in Machiavelli’s character and 
writings are those which are kept for future discussion. But 
the solid learning and temperate judgment which mark these 
volumes, as well as the merit of the author’s previous work on 
Savonarola, may be taken as guarantees of the quality of the 
volumes yet to come. 

The introductory volume, in which the general state of Italy 
at the close of the 15th century is set forth, and some of the 
chief aspects of the Renaissance are discussed, marks the 
advance which historical criticism has made on the old concep- 
tion of this period as one solely, or almost solely, of literary 
and artistic activity. It was in truth the period in which the 
human mind was born afresh, in which it attained, for the first 
time since the fall of classical civilisation and the complete 
establishment of Christianity, to a full consciousness of itself, of 
its own powers and needs, and in which the medieval concep- 
tion of life as an unhappy halting-place on the road to a 
heavenly country, was replaced by the conception of an earthly 
happiness to be won by the free exercise of all sides of human 
nature. 

Following on the general estimate of the Renaissance comes 
a sketch of the political condition of the leading Italian states at 
this period— Milan, Florence, Venice, Rome, and Naples—to 
which is added a notice of the humanists and their work in 
various parts of Italy. The first volume ends with a chapter 
on the Borgias, and another on Savonarola. With regard to 
Lucrezia Borgia, though he touches on the subject only in pass- 
ing, Professor Villari does not appear to share the lenient or 
even favourable opinion of her expressed by Gregorovius in 
his well-known biography. In that work, in which ingenious 
special pleading is veiled by an air of judicial impartiality, 
Lucrezia’s chief defect would seem to be a certain natural 
sluggishness of temperament, and a certain bluntness of moral 
perception to be easily accounted for by the atrocious doings 
with which she was familiar from her infancy. Otherwise she 
appears to be an excellent but, except for her beauty, uninterest- 
ing woman. The few pages on Savonarola give in outline what 
Professor Villari has elsewhere treated with great fulness,and form 
a most useful and compendious account of the life and work of the 
great Florentine reformer. With the second volume begins the 
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biography of Machiavelli. He was born in 1469, yet till he was 
twenty-seven years of age we know nothing, or next to nothing, 
about him. His Latin scholarship, which has been often called 
in question, is shown by Professor Villari to have been respectable, 
but it is probable that he knew Greek literature only by means 
of translations. It is noteworthy that in this age of learned 
men, in which to be unskilled in classical literature was the 
greatest reproach, the keenest-and most original intellect of the 
age should have been so scantily provided with the equipment 
then held to be most necessary. It is probable, as the biographer 
here suggests, that Machiavelli was on the whole a gainer by 
this. He had not, as many of his contemporaries had, any 
special aptitude for erudition, and the sincerity and spontaneity 
which mark both his observations and his reasoning would have 
been not a little impaired, if classical antiquity had become for 
him the overpowering ideal which it was to multitudes in his 
time. Inspiration, it is true, he did draw from classical an- 
tiquity ; this was all he needed, and for this his knowledge 
sufficed. In the year 1498, when still under thirty years of 
age, Machiavelli was appointed Secretary to the Ten, which 
office he held till the fall of the Republic in 1512. But his 
biography is only carried in these volumes down to the year 
1507, when the Florentine militia, which he had so much at 
heart, was established through his means. The struggle which 
followed the descent of Charles VIII. into Italy had proved 
how worthless the mercenary troops then commonly used in 
the peninsula were for purposes of serious warfare. To remedy 
this, and oppose to the national forces of Spain, France, or 
Switzerland, a native Italian army, bound alike by loyalty and 
interest to the state it served, Machiavelli succeeded, as a first 
step, in causing his own city to prepare to defend itself. It was 
no easy matter to organise an effective militia, if only for the 
reason that Florence was not a homogeneous state. It was only 
safe to arm the territory round about Florence, and the city 
itself; the subject cities and territories had naturally to be 
kept without the means of self-deliverance. The further 
danger that the officers of the new militia might become too 
powerful, was guarded against by forbidding them to lead troops 
coming from the same place with themselves, or to command 
them for more than a year. Still, with all the defects which 
arose either from the difficulties of the situation itself, or from 
the fact that Machiavelli was not himself a professional soldier, 
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it is true, as Professor Villari says, ‘ that when in 1527 Florence 
found herself beset and beleaguered by innumerable foes, the 
followers of Savonarola awakened her ancient love of liberty, 
and the resuscitated republic was heroically defended by the 
very militia which had been proposed and instituted by Niccold 
Machiavelli.’ 

The election in the year 1502 of Piero Soderini, with whose 
family Machiavelli was intimate, to the office of Gonfaloniére 
for life, strengthened the Secretary’s position in Florence. 
Machiavelli had been already entrusted with several political 
missions, one to the Florentine camp before Pisa, and another 
to France. He was now sent on a more important embassy 
still, to Cesar Borgia, whose rising power in the Romagna was 
a menace to all Italy, and to none more than the Florentines. 
The relations between Cesar and the envoy are very fully 
described, and the character and position of the Borgia family 
are again treated of. A good many remarks of Professor 
Villari under this head suggest interesting points of discussion. 
It is better, however, to wait till the writer has developed his 
opinions more fully in the volumes which still remain to be 
published. , 


Dante: an Essay. By R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of 
St. Paul’s, and Honorary Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
To which is added a translation of De Monarchia, by F. J. 
Church. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1878.) 


THE first appearance of the essay on Dante now republished by 
the Dean of St. Paul’s dates from more than twenty-five years 
ago. But the essay is one of those which, being written not for 
any merely occasional purpose, but on a great subject of per- 
manent interest, and with intimate knowledge of that subject, 
has very little to fear from the lapse of time. It is a solid and 
thorough piece of literary work, in which taste and scholarship 
are united with vigorous and ardent life; nor are grace and 
dignity of language wanting. Dean Church is an unfeigned, 
almost an enthusiastic admirer of Dante, but he admires with 
discretion. His discretion goes, if anything, a little too far on 
one or two points. It is very true that Dante is often homely 
in his descriptions and images, not unfrequently grotesque, and 
at times repulsive; it is questionable whether the difference in 
this respect between Dante and other poets of equal rank is in 
truth so great as Dean Church assumes it to be. We may say of 
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Homer no less than of Dante that ‘he employs without scruple, 
and often with marvellous force of description, any recollection 
that occurs to him, however homely, of everyday life;’ and the 
wounds received by Greek and Trojan heroes are described with 
a minuteness not less repugnant to modern rules of taste than 
anything in the ‘Inferno.’ If it be said that the Homeric 
poems are the ballads of an artless age, we may answer that 
Dante too had almost to create his art, and that he drank a eup 
of life in which more harsh and crude things were mingled than 
ever fell to the lot of those Ionic singers. But we have a still 
better parallel in A¢schylus, nurtured in the dayspring of 
Athenian glory, and an eye-witness of the sudden and unique 
culmination of Greek art. He was the eldest brother of that 
immortal band who raised the drama from its first rustic estate 
to splendour and high solemnity; he wrote for a civilised, a 
refined, a supremely critical audience. Yet there is no kind of 
grotesqueness, extravagance, or horror in Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ 
which cannot be matched from one or another passage in the 
‘Oresteia.’ Not that Aschylus escaped without reproach; the 
Athenians were far too good critics, as we know from Aris- 
tophanes, not to perceive that he was extravagant and grotesque. 
Indeed, he was in some ways even more open to attack. The 
modern Aristophanes has not yet been born who could venture 
upon a parody of Dante. Neither do we seek to justify Dante’s 
violence and uncouthness by the fact that other great poets 
have had the same faults, but only to show that he is not 
singular in them. In our own day what shall we say of Victor 
Hugo, who has dared all things possible, and not a few impossible, 
in the heights above and in the depths beneath? It is needless 
to waste words on proving that Shakespeare himself is often harsh 
and abrupt beyond measure; but it is more curious to observe 
that Milton, who had no natural turn at all for the grotesque, 
thought it needful once or twice to aim at effects of that kind, 
with very indifferent results. And we think it might be shown 
that the same remark applies in some degree to Virgil, the most 
polished and artificial of all the great masters in poetry. If we 
may travel for a moment beyond the field of literature, there is 
Lionardo, the most consummate and universal of artists, who 
habitually diverted himself with exuberant caricature. Looking 
narrowly at the matter, we shall indeed find it to be‘a sort of 
unexpressed tradition that no poem of the first rank is complete 
without a touch of grotesqueness. And whoever has read 
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‘Faust’ must know how far Goethe, the most classical of modern 
poets, could with full and conscious purpose let himself go in 
search of medieval devilries. His grotesqueness may offend by 
being too obviously laboured; here, again, Dante has the advan- 
tage. But Goethe’s practice bears witness to his judgment, 
surely one of exceeding weight, that the stumbling-blocks we 
find in Dante are not mere blemishes and excrescences on his 
work, but the exaggerated development of a necessary element. 

We are tempted to discover resemblances of a larger kind 
between the ‘ Divina Commedia’ and ‘ Faust.’ They are widely 
different in design, intention, and spirit; but in each case the 
work embodies with the utmost breadth of range and richness 
of detail the spirit of the writer’s time, and thereby, while it 
secures for itself a place in the records of the human mind 
unalterable by the critical taste of this or that age, exposes 
itself at the same time, and by the very same means, to the 
burden of grave artistic defects. Dean Church writes of the 
‘Divina Commedia ’ :— 


It is rough and abrupt; obscure in phrase and allusion, doubly 
obscure in purpose. It is a medley of all subjects usually kept 
distinct ; scandal of the day and transcendental science, politics and 
confessions, coarse satire and angelic joy, private wrongs, with the 
mysteries of the faith, local names and habitations of earth with 
visions of hell and heaven. It is hard to keep up with the ever- 
changing current of feeling; to pass, as the poet passes, without 
effort or scruple, from tenderness to ridicule, from hope to bitter 
scorn or querulous complaint, from high-raised devotion to the calm- 
ness of prosaic subtleties or grotesque detail. Each separate element 
and vein of thought has its precedent, but not their amalgamation. 


Very little change would be required to make this applicable 
to ‘Faust,’ especially the second part, whose obscurities have 
been, if possible, more doubly and trebly obscured by learned 
conjectures than those of the great Florentine. Both Dante’s 
and Goethe’s masterpieces are in the highest sense typical of 
their time, and yet full of individual character and experience ; 
and this individuality is the secret both of their abiding power 
and of their difficulties. We have enlarged somewhat on one 
point in which the desire to be just, and perhaps a certain 
excess of modern refinement, has led the essayist to do, as we 
think, bare justice to Dante. It is equally a duty, and much 
more a pleasure, to give some brief indication of other points 
which are especially well brought out. The political conditions 
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of Italy in Dante’s generation are clearly and forcibly sketched, 
and an instructive parallel is drawn between Athens and Rome 
in the ancient, Florence and Venice in the medieval world. 
The poet’s political ideas, his aspirations, his disappointments, 
his friendships and his enmities, are shown in the light of the 
state of affairs which determined them. We agree with Dean 
Church that Dante as a politician deserves more study than, in 
England at any rate, he has hitherto received. But of this 
more presently. Most readers will probably find greater interest 
in the pages devoted to a simply literary consideration of Dante’s 
poetical excellences. Attention is called to his various and 
delicate observation of animal life; of ‘the times of the day, 
with what is characteristic of them ;’ of manifold effects of light, 
for which Dante shows so fine a sense that ‘ he must have studied 
and dwelt upon it like music;’ and of the most transient 
manifestations of human thought and feeling. There is also a 
scientific element in his poetry, for which if we would find a 
parallel we must go backward to Lucretius or forward to Goethe. 
Not only the visible shows and splendour of the world, but the 
order of nature as conceived by the speculative understanding, 
was for Dante a fitting object of high poetic imagination. 

The translation of the ‘ De Monarchia’ which makes up the 
volume will present Dante to English readers in an unfamiliar 
aspect, but in our opinion a very interesting one. For the 
translation itself we have nothing but praise; it is faithful not 
only to the sense but to the style of the original, and the notes, 
partly from Witte’s edition, and partly added by Mr. Church, 
preserve a just mean in their brevity. We have noticed only one 
place where an explanation may be missed; at the end of the 
first book the phrase, ‘ intellectu egrotans utroque,’ ‘ sick in both 
thy faculties of understanding’ (namely, in the speculative and 
in the practical understanding), is not made sufficiently clear by 
a literal translation without comment. Marsilio Ficino em- 
bodied the needful gloss in his Italian version: ‘ avendo errore 
nello intelletto speculativo e nel pratico.’ There may be a few 
other equally small exceptions to be taken; but in the main 
Mr. Church will be found a careful, safe, and sufficient guide. 
Let us now turn to the treatise itself, which claims our attention 
by its historical position, even if it were not otherwise remark- 
able. The ‘De Monarchia’ is almost the first serious attempt 
after Aristotle to construct a theory of polities. It presents an 
extraordinary mixture of acute perception with perverse argu- 
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ment, of conclusions sighted afar off by a powerful mind with 
elaborate deductions of them from absurd premisses. Often we 
do not know whether to admire or to smile, or both at once. 
We are amused and startled by the contrast between the writer’s 
ideal and the means proposed for realising it. We are stag- 
gered by the confidence with which he lays the foundations of his 
argument in every kind of fable and fiction; and it costs us a 
certain effort to remember that Dante lived a wrote in a world 
for which all these fictions were solid realities. Another very 
curious feature of the book is the blending of classical and ec- 
clesiastical tradition which already foreshadows the Renaissance. 
This is conspicuous enough in the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ but the 
effect is greater when we find it pervading a serious discussion 
in Latin prose. Dante maintains that the result of trial by 
battle, whether in a single combat or in a contest for empire, is 
a true judgment of God; and, in order to rebut the objection 
that might may prevail against right, he cites the victories of 
David over Goliath, and of Hercules over Anteus, as precedents 
of equal authority. This passage (Book II., cap. 9, 10) is 
altogether one of the most curious in the treatise. No medieval 
institution is more irrational to modern eyes than the wager of 
battle, though Montesquieu endeavoured with much ingenuity 
to show that, having regard to the manners of the time, the 
results were probably not so remote from substantial justice as 
might have been expected. But the strength of the hold it 
had gained on society is wonderfully brought out by the fact 
that a man of Dante’s intellect could accept as all but self- 
evident the proposition that trial by battle is a sure way of 
obtaining a special revelation. It is a true Judicial solemnity 
entered upon by the parties ‘de communi assensu,’ not to satisfy 
their enmity, but to ascertain the truth; and the victorious 
champion conquers in the strength of God himself. 

Dante proceeds to show how this applies to the contests of 
nations as well as of private men, and eminently to those by 
which Rome attained empire. At certain critical points the 
issue was decided by real combats of champions, as Eneas and 
Turnus, the Horatii and Curiatii; and where Rome waged war 
on a larger scale, the rules of the judicial combat were still 
substantially observed ; of which last point, however, no proof is 
forthcoming. Had the text of Gaius been known to Dante, we 
may be sure that his passing expression ‘ iure belli res vindicatur’ 
would have been fastened upon as a conclusive confirmation of 











the theory. Trial by battle, however, is an ultimate appeal to 
the Divine justice, and not to be lightly resorted to. Nations 
are bound to use all the resources of diplomacy before they 
commit themselves to war, as medicine tries all other remedies 
before the knife and the cautery. Moreover, the establishment 
of the Roman empire has provided a remedy against war. If 
the empire had in fact the authority which it ought to have 
of right, the emperor would be the supreme arbiter of disputes 
between princes, and they would peacefully abide by his decision. 
This is put forward in the first book as one of the reasons why 
a universal monarchy is necessary to the peace of the world. 

The superior prince must be sole and universal monarch, or 
there would again be need of a higher jurisdiction to settle dis- 
putes between him and his equals. If there is not to be an 
infinite series of jurisdictions, with endless appeals above appeals, 
which is absurd, we must come to one ultimate judge, who is the 
sole monarch or emperor. ‘Therefore monarchy is necessary 
to the world.’ Dante’s scheme of an international tribunal cuts 
the knot with a daring simplicity unknown to modern jurists. 
But we must not forget to give him credit for seeing the 
essential point of the problem a good deal more clearly than 
many who talk about it in our own day. He perceived, though 
he could not express it in modern language, the truth that 
there can be no international law in a strict sense unless and 
until there is a common and efficient authority commanding 
the obedience of nations. To Dante’s mind the Roman empire 
was instituted for the purpose of providing such an authority, 
and was still capable of fulfilling that purpose, if only the 
nations of the earth would be wise. But how they are to be 
taught wisdom he does not show ; to use modern language once 
more, he points out a universal sovereign for the civilised world, 
but fails to point out the sanction by which his rule is to be 
enforced. 

That the emperor was, in fact, capable of enforcing his 
decrees on all Christendom, would have been too much of a 
paradox to maintain. Still Dante was nearer the root of the 
matter than the well-meaning persons who for some years past 
have spent their breath in proclaiming arbitration as a panacea 
for international disputes, forgetting that the reason why arbi- 
tration is found effectual in domestic affairs is that the award 
is not a mere expression of opinion, nor the submission to it an 
agreement binding merely in honour. An arbitrator’s award 
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between private litigants is equivalent to a judgment of the 
proper court, and can be enforced at need by the whole power of 
the State. Dante, like most renowned speculators in the infancy 
of their science, combined a very inadequate estimate of the 
obstacles in the way of a solution with a keen insight into the 
general nature of the problem. 

As external peace is the chief end of government when we 
consider the community of nations, so is internal tranquillity 
and freedom when we consider any one nation by itself. Dante, 
knowing no stable form of government but monarchy, and with 
a vastly exaggerated notion of the permanence of institutions 
under the Roman empire, concludes for monarchy as the only 
means of attaining the desired end. The argument is curiously 
interwoven with a scholastic doctrine that unity is somehow a 
good thing for its own sake, and multiplicity bad; whence it 
follows that the political unity of mankind is to be carried out 
by having not only monarchical government, but an universal 
monarch. This ideal monarch, however, is far from being a 
mere despot: he exists for the good of mankind, and all his 
study is to be of their welfare: the consul is for the sake of the 
citizens, the king for the sake of his people, and much more 
shall the emperor, whose jurisdiction is bounded only by the 
ocean, be counted the servant of all men: ‘minister omnium 
procul dubio habendus est.’ Reasons are diligently sought to 
prove that a universal monarch, having no possible object of 
ambition left, will not be exposed to the temptations that beset 
other princes. Through all this we catch glimpses of a half- 
perception of the modern theory of sovereignty. It is argued 
that some sovereign power is needful for political stability, and 
therefore power in the hands of one. The notion of a complex 
or corporate sovereignty, which indeed had to wait for Hobbes 
to be distinctly set forth, is obviously not a possible one to the 
writer. Whatever is not monarchy is but a transitory conglo- 
meration of elements in the chaos of anarchy. Let us remember, 
if we are inclined to be unduly surprised, that in Dante’s time 
the splendour of the Roman empire still overspread all history. 
Greek history was but superficially known, and Greek democracy 
must have appeared an unredeemed failure. The sway of the 
Czesars had for the first time given peace to the world, and when 
Cxesar was no longer obeyed it was the renewal of troubles. 
Dante’s own city gave a most unhappy example of popular 
government ; and Italy was broken up into warring principalities 
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and factions. No wonder that he longed for peace and union 
under a power which might be accepted as having on its side a 
supreme and universal right. 

The ‘De Monarchia’ is altogether an admirable example of 
medizval thought in its strength and its weakness; the lofty 
aspiration, the piercing conception, the rigid formalism, the 
building up of extensive conclusions from narrow and often 
false assumptions, the eagerness to find supernatural warrants 
of miracle, sign, or prophecy in support of scientific proposi- 
tions, the amalgamation of which in the same men’s minds itis 
now so difficult for us to understand, may all be studied here in a 
moderate compass. We trust that Dean Church’s publication 
may increase among us the knowledge of this comparatively 
little known part of Dante’s work. 


Mr. Hamerton’s Life of J.M. W. Turner. (London: Seeley & Co.) 


THE critic is used nowadays to a certain unnatural medley of 
data and conclusions. Now the author candidly unbosoms his 
note-books in a page or two of unassimilated fact ; now screwing 
the pegs of his sublime theorbo, he soars into a page or two of 
eloquent and apposite reflection. Of this sort of writing we 
already, for our sins, possess a classical example. Mr. Carlyle, 
who, in ten volumes, ‘left half told’ the story of the great 
Frederick, had the excuse of age, of a vast canvas, and of former 
works brought to a worthier degree of finish and compression. 
But his book remains typical of a large class. You have matter 
excellently prepared, matter half prepared, and matter in a state 
of nature ; first bricks, then bricks imperfectly baked, then fire- 
clay innocent of fire; and all these bound together into the 
artificial unity of a structure, which Time, with his frosts and 
sunrises, will soon disintegrate and level with the dust. It is 
the principal merit of Mr. Hamerton’s ‘ Turner’ to be the reverse 
of all this; to be a book which is, in the classical sense, a book 
—which Johnson himself might so have styled with emphasis. 
It isa piece of literary work done thoroughly, coherently, and 
clearly from one end to the other. Nothing is undigested, nothing 
outside the purport, nothing but has passed bodily through Mr. 
Hamerton’s brain and come out transmuted. Hence its quiet 
charm, which reminds a reader of old days, and hence the unflag- 
ging adequacy of the style. Indeed, there was a lesson to be learned 
from Turner and his unwise and daring methods: from the man 
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who, since he could not dip his brush in earthquake or eclipse, 
dipped it in colours hardly less transitory, and produced mas- 
terpieces hardly more lasting in their splendour than the mas- 
terpieces of the stage, which perish in the article of being. And 
by this lesson Mr. Hamerton has profited. 

There is nothing very surprising in the way of minor merits 
to be pointed out ; there are no specially happy pages, although 
they are all moderately happy from first to last. The entire 
strain of the book is both pleasing and striking, and, if such an 
old-fashioned word may be allowed, improving. Mr. Hamerton’s 
is a line of thought, not deep, but not precisely shallow, which 
touches refreshingly, as it goes on to high artistic problems, 
upon the humble and all-important things of life. He is within 
a hair’s breadth of the Commonplace; but then he is worlds 
away from the Philistine! It is this antithesis which gives 
value to his utterances. Where else are we to find plain common 
sense careering in the clouds, and the useful shrewdness of the 
farmer or the banker applied patiently to parts of life and ways 
of living which it is usually the first affair of shrewdness to 
condemn? To all who love wise living such applications are 
useful in the last degree. To the ribald Philistine they must 
wear somewhat the look of an elaborate pleasantry, like a geo- 
logy of fairy land. And yet it is easy to see how Mr. Hamerton 
has reached, or rather kept, this simple and surprising point of 
view on life. For the truth is that, although he writes like a 
literary artist, he still thinks like a landscape painter. This is 
his wisdom ; and it could rarely be better exercised than on a 
life and art like the life and art of Turner. The great 
painter lay through life ona tack of his own, which cuts all other 
lives in an unusual plane; and led a sky-scraping, mud-wallow- 
ing existence, not less remarkable, perhaps scarce less stimulat- 
ing to the mind, than the inspired productions of his hand. To 
see Mr. Hamerton approach this with his (how shall we say ?) 
Bohemian prudence, intent on learning if the man were happy, 
is like a course of lectures on the vanity of human wisdom and 
the eternal difference of doctors, 
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1. Memoirs of the Infe of Anna Jameson. By her Niece, 
Geraldine Macpherson. 8vo. (Longmans & Co.) 

2. Records of a Girlhood. By Fanny Kemble. 3 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) _ a 


TuEsE two books in-some degree supplement each other. Friends 
themselves, Anna Jameson and Frances Kemble had many 
friends in common, and the set in which they lived included 
some of the worthiest and noblest names in a generation which 
is rapidly passing away from among us. Mrs. Jameson was the 
elder by a few years. She was born in 1794, and died nine years 
ago at the age of sixty-five, and although her life was marred 
by an unfortunate marriage, and beset with much pecuniary 
anxiety, her ardent unselfish spirit kept her ever at work for 
others, and made that work delightful to her. She was in no 
sense a hack writer, since she chose her subjects because she loved 
them, and although her books on Shakspere and on Art do 
not come up to the standard of what is called in the cant of the 
day ‘the higher criticism,’ her graceful style and true sense of 
the beauty and fitness of things will not suffer them to become 
obsolete. Since Mrs. Macpherson, the author of the memoir, 
and the niece of its subject, did not live to see the volume 
through the press, we need not imitate her reticence as to the 
circumstances of Mrs. Jameson’s separation from her husband, 
and especially as she has been accused of indifference or heart- 
lessness towards him. She was in fact deeply attached to Mr. 
Jameson, who was a man of attractive manners and appearance. 
But those who had to do with Robert Jameson learned to their 
cost that when he promised guineas he never meant to give 
more than halfpence, so that when his wife was deluded by his 
fair promises into joining him in Canada, she found that her com- 
ing was neither expected nor desired. The habits of intemper- 
ance which cut short his life clouded the earliest days of their 
marriage, and Mrs. Jameson told an old and dear friend of the 
joy with which she had worked at a dressing-gown for her future 
husband, thinking as she did so of the happy hours they should 
spend together at their own fireside; ‘and,’ she added, ‘the 
first time I saw Robert in that dressing-gown, he was drunk.’ 

In friendship also Anna Jameson was fated to meet with disap- 
pointment. Her love for Lady Byron might almost be termed 
a passion, although it was not of rapid growth; for she writes on 
their first acquaintance that they ‘go on very well, although 
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they were ‘so different in structure that complete agreement 
is impossible.’ ‘Il y a toujours un qui baise, et autre qui tend 
la joue, and Lady Byron liked to occupy the latter position: 
her resentment was deep and lasting if she conceived that her 
claims were in any way ignored, and Mrs. Jameson was unfor- 
given to the day of her death because she had not felt justified 
in telling again a secret confided to her by Lady Lovelace. The 
rupture of this friendship was the great sorrow of Mrs. Jameson’s 
later years; but all friends were not fickle, nor all days clouded 
with care, and her life may be said to have closed in peace, since 
she died loving and beloved. 

Less need be said of Mrs. Kemble’s interesting reminiscences, 
which are certain to have a wide circulation. All personal de- 
tails about actors and actresses are read with avidity, perhaps 
because they gratify a legitimate curiosity to know something of 
the inner life of those who have posed before the public in every 
character but their own. Mrs. Kemble went upon the stage with no 
in-born enthusiasm for a dramatic career, but under the pressure of 
family difficulties, and she does not rate her own powers highly. 
In fact, Mrs. Siddons’ real genius seems to have dragged up the 
whole Kemble family ; and this was notably the case with John 
Kemble, who, if he had not played Macbeth to his sister’s great 
part of Lady Macbeth, would probably never have been known 
except as a somewhat pompous, second-rate actor. Those who 
are competent to judge have, however, declared that Fanny 
Kemble’s Juliet was a very finished and beautiful piece of act- 
ing, nor would she have caused such enthusiasm both in England 
and America unless her powers had been considerably above 
mediocrity. She does not write only of herself, and her book is 
full of lively and amusing anecdotes about people we have known 
or have desired to know. Letters written to an intimate friend, 
H. S., form the chief material for the reminiscences, and a story 
told in the flush of youth and spirits has a fresh flavour about 
it, which is often lost in the laborious gleanings from the memory 
of later years. There is a free and somewhat arbitrary use of 
initials and dashes, but no real attempt to disguise those to 
whom they refer. H. 58. is, we believe, a Miss St. Leger whose 
death, at the age of 80, we noticed recorded in the obituary of 
the ‘Times’ a few weeksago. Although no one will lay down the 
book without finishing it, the interest of the third volume flags 
a little, perhaps because Mrs. Kemble has had to thresh the 
corn again, in order to supply the full tale required by the 
American magazine in which her reminiscences first appeared, 
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Stories from Virgil. By the Rev. Alfred J. Church. (London: 
Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 1879.) 


Mr. Church’s Story of Homer has met with great and deserved 
success. If Homer is ever to be adequately rendered in English, 
it must be ‘ Bible’ English; the majesty and simplicity of the 
original, the heroic scale of the deeds recorded, the fresh spirit 
and youthful vigour which breathe through every line, can only 
be paralleled in our own language by that wonderful work which 
kas its roots in the very dawn of our literature, and was perfected 
in the great Elizabethan era—the English Bible. With its 
phraseology Mr. Church has saturated his mind, and perhaps 
obtrudes it in some places needlessly, and with a certain amount 
of affectation, as in * quit you likemen; be strong’—‘ my heart 
is disquieted within me ’—‘ the virgins that be her fellows’— 
‘the staff of bread ;’ still, in a general way, we recognise its 
appropriateness in a translation of Homer, and admire the skill 
with which it is employed in giving an archaic flavour to the 
story. In the case of Virgil also the author has used such lan- 
guage as will place his narrative in the most attractive form. 
He has omitted much which the student of Virgil has learnt to 
value, but which does not further the mere story, and has thereby 
proved what an interest the story has, told simply and plainly, 
and divested of the brilliant rhetoric of the original. For this 
work the younger generation and their teachers cannot be too 
grateful. The book is essentially a Christmas book, and intended 
for boys and girls. It will doubtless have its attractions for more 
elderly readers also, either those who have forgotten their Latin 
but have a lingering affection for an old companion, although per- 
haps they did not like him wholly at the time, or for those to 
whom Latin has always been a dead language. These, however, 
would probably prefer the complete translation of Dryden, or 
the later attempts of Mr. Conington and Mr. Morris. But 
the schoolboy is most directly benefited by this little book. 
Virgil will always beaschool book; yet there are few boys, com- 
paratively, who read the /Eneid straight through, and are 
enabled to form any conception of its beauties as a whole. They 
are fed on isolated fragments, and are expected to take an 
interest in a story of which they see neither the beginning nor 
the end, while the language is so highly artificial as to try the 
skill of the best translators, and often to defy it. Boys will find 
& great attraction in Mr. Church’s narrative, which condenses 
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the speeches, and omits much poetical ornament, while at the 
same time he catches in many noble passages with singular 
felicity the fire and spirit of the original. 

The work is most scholarly and accurate. We have noted 
a few trivial slips, but they are’so rare, and so strongly 
counterbalanced by faithful and brilliant renderings, that we 
only mention them as worth the author’s attention in later 
editions: —Why is Libya spelt Lybia? Why is ‘bis senos’ 
translated ‘twenty’? Catiline is said to hang on a rock pur- 
sued by the Furies — rather an incongruous image. Virgil 
wrote, ‘furiarumque ora trementem.’ Again, in the famous 
passage where Venus reveals herself to her son, the words ‘pedes 
vestis defluxit ad imos,’ which describe the falling of her robe, 
hitherto tucked up in huntress fashion, about her feet, is oddly 
translated ‘her garments grew about her feet,’ with an evident 
reference to modern fashions of feminine attire; while the 
beautiful words ‘et vera incessu patuit Dea’ are left untouched. 

Let grammarians decide whether ‘the one’ can be plural, as 
we find it used in page 102—‘ the one were loath to lose,’ &c.; 
it might perhaps be excused on the plea that there is no other 
word to balance ‘the others,’ but it sounds awkward. 

Mr. Church is no doubt right in abandoning Virgil’s arrange- 
ment of his story, and putting the opening scenes at the begin- 
ning of his narrative, instead of inserting them in the place they 
occupy in the Aneid, delivered by the hero from the lofty couch 
in the banqueting hall of Queen Dido. This skilful device of 
the poet’s effectually confuses the ordinary boy intellect as to 
the chronology and order of events. In his choice of passages for 
omission he is almost always judicious, though want of space re- 
quires the omission of much admirable matter, chiefly, however, 
of the rhetorical sort, which does not help the clearness of the 
narrative, as, for instance, the famous reference to the civil wars 
in the speech of Anchises at the end of Book VI. The merit 
of the whole is wonderfully equal, and there is rarely any sign of 
flagging ; in some cases a happy turn of phrase throws light on 
the original. 


Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. By Dr. A. Kerner. 
(London: C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


In this little book Dr. Kerner, Professor of Botany, at Inns- 
bruck, pursues a line of minute observation connected with the 
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cross-fertilisation of plants, a subject now familiar to all who 
have any tincture of botanical knowledge, and explicable in a 
few lines to those who have not. Most of us know that within 
the calyx and petals, which may be roughly called the artistic 
part of a flower, lie the organs of reproduction—the stamens, 
pistil, and ovary. The stamen usually consists of a slender stem 
surmounted by a kind of compound pouch, called the anther, 
which contains and, as it ripens, discloses or disperses a kind of 
fertilising dust called the pollen. This pollen, falling on the 
stigma, a viscous surface at the top of the pistil, is sucked down 
into the ovary, where it finds and fertilises certain germs of 
vegetable life, which, thus vivified, ripen as seeds capable of 
reproducing the plant from which they are born. 

All this is the old and well-known alphabet of vegetable 
physiology. But it has been more recently ascertained by 
experiment that as a race of animals is deteriorated by what is 
called breeding in and in, so the greater number of plants are 
less fertile and their progeny is less healthy, unless the pollen 
which is to fertilise the ovary of a particular flower is brought 
from a different flower, or, better still, from a different plant. 

This transfer of pollen from flower to flower or plant to 
plant is effected sometimes by the wind, but more generally and 
more interestingly by insects. Every flower thus fertilised con- 
tains what is called a nectary, a deposit of honey, which attracts 
bees, butterflies, moths, and other insects by its smell, and is 
so placed that in rifling it the intruders must jostle either 
the anther, from which they thus carry away the pollen, or the 
stigma on which they rub it off; the pollen carried from the 
anther of one blossom to the stigma of another effects cross- 
fertilisation. 

Treatises of the most curious interest have been written to 
explain the varied and ingenious contrivances (it is impossible to 
speak on such matters without the appearance of assuming 
design), by which Nature secures that a flower shall not fertilise 
itself, and that it shall be fertilised from abroad. The present 
book aims almost exclusively at exhibiting the devices by 
which it is provided that the honey which is intended to at- 
tract those insects who will (unconsciously, of course) collect 
the pollen and carry it where it is wanted, shall not be eaten 
up by those who will not do so. 

In the first place, it is plain that insects that creep must be 


kept at a distance. A bee or a moth flits away after his meal, 
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with his coating of fertilising matter, straight through the air 
from flower to flower. And not only this, but (as Aristotle 
observed long ago of bees, and Dr. Kerner now observes of other 
flying insects) he confines his visits on each foraging expedition 
to a particular kind of flower, the rose, the violet, or the rhodo- 
dendron, a mode of conduct curiously calculated to secure that 
the pollen with which his wings are smeared shall not go wrong. 
But the crawling invader, after he has eaten his fill and carried 
off his pollen, is sure to rub it off uselessly in his toilsome 
journey to another flower. Therefore Nature is abundant in her 
precautions against slugs, ants, and wingless beetles, or aphides ; 
thorns or the like to spike the slugs, sticky or slippery surfaces 
to foil, and viscous hairs to entangle ants or aphides, little ponds 
of dew or rain formed in the axils of opposite leaves to insulate 
the flower stems, and in some cases the nearer temptation of 
honey secreted on the green leaf, which arrests the clambering 
insect on his way to the richer treasures of the flower. 

But Nature’s principal anxiety seems to be to baffle small flies 
—little creatures who not (in general) coming up to the standard 
breadth of 2°5 millimetres—might, without contact with anther 
or stigma, creep into the nectary, devour the honey, and take 
themselves off, leaving the flower deprived of its means of 
attracting the comparatively big creatures who, from their size, 
cannot reach their food without rolling themselves in the pollen 
or perching upon the pistil. Against these small thieves it is 
that we find the greatest profusion of artifice. 

The question seems to be sometimes one of proboscis—some- 
times one of main strength. In the first case Nature constructs 
an immovable but perforated barricade at such a distance from the 
honey that along proboscis, presumably belonging to a big insect, 
will reach it, but a short proboscis, presumably belonging to a little 
insect, will not. In the second case she interposes an obstacle 
of such strength that the big insect will break through it—the 
little one cannot. Sometimes it is a trellis of small hairs— 
sometimes a little circular fringe or collar, like that which forms 
so pretty an object for the microscope in the throat of the red 
garden verbena—sometimes a lid to the nectary, which requires 
the strength of a bee to lift—sometimes a kind of closed crown, 
formed by the meeting of the anthers over the treasure house— 
sometimes the passage is choked by an irregular dilatation of 
the petals or the ovary. But in all cases the result is the 
same—to save the honey for those whose services will pay for it. 
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And there is something very amusing in Dr. Kerner’s zeal for 
his pretty flowers, which leads him to treat them as parties toa 
kind of honourable understanding with the insect world, with a 
right of complaint if their riches are carried off by vagrants who 
do not render the equivalent service. May not the insect, how- 
ever, fairly ask, from his own point of view, why philosophers 
are to assume that he is made for flowers and not rather flowers 
for him—and to take away his character because he seizes his 
food when and where he can get it. 

But, leaving this matter of casuistry to the entomologists 
whom it may concern, we admit with pleasure that Dr. Kerner’s 
general statements are very instructive to read in winter, as 
the particular evidences which he has collected will be most 
entertaining to verify in summer. 

His account of the Silene nutans will give a good idea of 
the class of observations of which these evidences consist. 
This is a night-blowing plant, of which the flower lasts three 
days, with ten stamens and a pistil. On the first day, when 
the flower has opened late in the afternoon, five of these 
stamens protrude their anthers so as to make them visible 
between the petals—the loculi, or pouches of the anther, being 
still closed. 


Their filaments (the stems of the stamens) now lengthen very 
rapidly, occupying from one to two hours in the process; and by the 
time the sun has gone down and twilight set in, the five anthers on 
their straight stiff filaments are seen to stand more or less in advance 
of the aperture, the loculi to have opened, and the whole anther to be 
covered with pollen. This condition lasts till the forenoon of the 
following, that is of the second, day. The stamens then bend out- 
wards, and the anthers fall off or remain hanging like shrivelled 
empty,bags at the ends of the reflexed filaments. In the course of the 
afternoon the filaments of the five other stamens, those namely which 
are opposite to the petals, lengthen in their turn ; the still-closed 
anthers appear as before towards evening at the aperture, and again 
by dusk they are to be seen, open and pollen-covered, projecting on 
their stiff straight filaments beyond the mouth of thecorolla. On the 
third day these stamens, like their predecessors, bend backwards, and 
at the same time the anthers, as a rule, fall off; and now, with the 
coming on of evening, the long S-shaped twisted silky stigmas, which 
hitherto were immature and hidden in the bottom of the flower, make 
their advance. 


In this we see first, that as the stigma is not matured till 
the anthers are disposed of, self-fertilisation is impossible; 
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secondly, that the cross-fertilisation has to be effected by the 
expeditions of night-flying insects ; but, thirdly, that if visited 
by flies during the day, while pollen and stigma are incapable 
of fertilising or being fertilised, the honey would be eaten up 
for nothing. ' 

To obviate this last danger, the flower which, during the 
night, attracts the flies by its open white petals and overpower- 
ing scent, closes itself up by day—exposing only to view the 
green under-surface of the petal, which takes almost the appear- 
ance of a bud—and wholly ceases to emit any smell. The day 
flies, therefore, who could do the plant no good, are neither 
attracted nor admitted; while the night flies are incited by the 
well-understood odour, to take pollen from the flower in the 
first two days of its life, and on the third to deposit it. 

We will only add that the English readers are very much 
indebted to the anonymous translator and to Dr. Ogle, the 


editor, for bringing within their reach a work so interesting 
and instructive. 


Cyprus. By R. Hamilton Lang. (London: Macmillan & Co. 


1878.) 


Durinc ten busy years, Mr. Hamilton Lang has resided in 
Cyprus. He has studied the history and antiquities of the 
island; he has taken part in its agricultural operations, and 
in the general welfare of its inhabitants; he has acquired a 
knowledge of its resources ; and, witha practical mind free from 
bias, has learnt what its prospects really are, while he lucidly 
explains the mode of action that must lead up to their certain 
fulfilment under British rule. All that he advises is so preg- 
nant with good sense that it carries conviction with it. Mr. 
Lang divides his work into two very distinctive parts: the first 
dealing with the history and resources of our new colony; the 
second with its prospects in the new era under a just and en- 
lightened government. There is nothing of the amateur in 
his undertaking. He was, during his many years’ residence in 
Larnaca, the director of a great banking establishment—the 
Imperial Ottoman. In the ten years of his stay there he per- 
formed the duties of Vice-Consul for a part of each year, thus 
bringing to his present task a mind trained to business habits 
and views; but what is most fortunate, he clearly possesses, in 
addition to this, a high degree of culture, which has enabled 
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him to grasp the classical and medieval history of this impor- 
tant island, and to penetrate and interpret its most ancient 
records. He was thus equal to the entire situation, and has 
given us a work which, for some time to come, must be the 
text-book of both Government and people. 

The experience and knowledge which he brings to bear step 
in opportunely as a means of preventing those blunders which 
characterise the tentative proceedings of all new governments ; 
and it would be a happy event for the new colony should Mr. 
Lang again find congenial employment among its people, whose 
soil he quitted in 1871, while enjoying the rank of full Consul, 
to perform duties connected with his own calling in Egypt. 

Holding no political appointment, passing his life in the 
midst of commercial and financial interests in the scene of 
recent events, Mr. Lang’s opinion on the part taken by this 
country, both during and since the war, will assist in giving 
assurance to conscientious waverers who find it difficult to make 
up their minds on the wisdom of our policy, and on the motives 
by which our Government have been swayed. 

Nothing in this work is more valuable than the knowledge 
Mr. Lang communicates to us of the native character, of which 
he takes a very favourable estimate. Perhaps there is no people 
in the world more suited to the acceptance of good government, 
and to a grateful appreciation of its benefits, than the Cypriotes. 
The Greeks are too remote, both in descent and geographical 
position, to indulge in Pan-Hellenic cravings; the Turks are 
too tired of misrule to have any sympathies for their fatherland. 
During the period when Cyprus was left alone to its own 
resources by the conquering powers, from 200 to 700 B.c., it 
became populous, planted colonies, and established a naval 
power; but, for the most part, from earliest to latest times, 
conquest, slaughter, and oppression has been the lot of this 
bright spot. But happier times are doubtless at hand ; its in- 
exhaustible resources and the renewed energy of its people will, 
it is to be hoped, constitute an oasis, and offer, at the same 
time, a model of what good government can effect in the midst 
of Asiatic populations. 

Though the want of administrative talent has been strikingly 
seen in Cyprus under the Turks, it was, in some measure, a 
favoured land, and at times placed under beneficent rulers. 
Nevertheless, there appears never to have been any idea of 
developing its riches, as the best means of increasing the 
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revenue, but that of making agricultural and other undertakings 
subservient to the convenience of taxation. Mr. Lang himself 
carried out some farming operations during ten years in the 
island, and gives us valuable accounts of his labours, which show 
a fair profit under conditions for the most part unfavourable, 
and accompanied by the assurance that on good soil, and with 
freedom of action, those profits might have been twofold. He 
does not recommend the island as a field for the British farmer, 
who can -acquire greater advantages in Australia; but shows 
that, with pecuniary assistance, the natives may be assured a 
high degree of prosperity. Mr. Lang’s view of the climate is 
not altogether unfavourable. 

The fever so much talked about is ague, a disorder never 
absent in marshy soils and to be found in Essex and other low- 
lying lands at home. But it may be resisted in Cyprus by due 
attention to diet, abstinence from alcoholic drinks, and the 
avoidance of morning and night dews: precautions which a 
soldiery is the last to follow. The importance of drainage will 
doubtless present itself among the first views of a sanitary com- 
mission; and works executed in this direction, together with a 
full water-supply, will render Cyprus one of the healthiest as 
well as loveliest spots on the globe. 

All parts of the island, towns and country, are well described 
in this volume; each place is associated with its past history up 
to the conquest of Cyprus by the Turks. The more practical 
chapters embrace the subjects of occasional drought, which may 
be met by artesian wells and irrigation; locusts, which are now 
nearly extinct by the collection of the eggs and their destruction 
as heretofore; the question of minerals and the salt-ponds, so 
productive of revenue. The archeologist will find delight in 
Mr. Lang’s description of the tombs and their contents, of the 
ancient coins and pottery, and the most desultory reader will be 
excited and amused by the account of the ‘ diggins’ ; for when 
one shard of unburnt pottery was discovered and found market- 
able, there was a general search for antiquities, which was re- 
warded by discoveries of great value, gold coins being unearthed 
to the number of 800, in a single vase, which appeared fresh 
from the mint of Alexander the Great. 

The work contains appropriate Illustrations and Maps. 
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The Return of the Natwe. By Thomas Hardy. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1878.) 


We heard it remarked, a few days since, that all Shakspere’s 
clowns and rural folk were so modern. This is but the inver- 
sion of a truth that the English countryman, when really 
untouched by town life, is scarce altered since Elizabethan 
days. He wears the same dress he wore at a much earlier 
period—the smock with its curiously stitched pattern, the 
leather leggings; his language is almost unchanged, his 
thoughts run in the same groove. But the country districts 
into which a superficial civilisation has not thrust itself are few, 
and it is obvious that the dwellers in towns and the readers of 
books cannot, as a rule, know these diminishing survivals of an 
older life. And if an artist fill his canvas with scenes and 
people drawn from these remote districts, the public must 
either trust him wholly or reserve its judgment; to criticise 
adversely is to show ignorance. As only an expert can pro- 
nounce on painting, so those only who know intimately Egdon 
Heath and its dwellers can pronounce definitely on Mr. Hardy’s 
adherence to nature. To say, as so many critics have done 
in regard to his Dorset peasants, that they are unnatural, 
is as though one who only knew English meadows with their 
sheep and kine, and English dingles with their bracken, should 
pronounce an opossum impossible and palm trees a forgery. 
We accept Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Highlanders,’ and his ‘ Life in 
Orkney,’ the old women at Lucy Ashton’s funeral, and the 
dwellers at Burgh Westra, because we are sure that he knew his 
Scottish people; so Mr. Hardy, sprung from Dorset folk, and 
nursed in a woodland hollow of the Dorset wolds, knows every 
minutest detail of Dorset life, each convolution of Dorset brains. 
We should trust one who shows himself an artist in every line; 
but the present writer, scarce less Dorset than Mr. Hardy, can 
vouch for his singular accuraey in all his work, and especially 
in this his latest and most consummate experiment. 

Egdon Heath is the name here given to that great tract of 
country traversed by the South Western Line from a little 
below Wimborne almost to Dorchester towards the south, and 
which, extending from five to fourteen miles in breadth, partially 
loses itself to the north in the almost as wild and scantily in- 
habited Dorset Downs. Like many other powerful books, 
‘Wuthering Heights’ and ‘Silas Marner’ being conspicuous 
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examples, the action is wholly confined to a small area—indeed, 
within a space of five miles by two or thereabouts. The 
dwellers in this district might seem to a townsman nearly of the 
same social rank; but while intercourse and speech are free, 
distinctions are clear. The artificialness of towns is far removed, 
plainness of speech replaces innuendo; while the largest town 
in Dorset, save Weymouth and Bridport on the borders, is a 
mere big village ; the outstep dwellers converse freely with each 
other, as men who meet by hazard in a desert. 

On this heath Mr. Hardy places a retired sea-captain with 
his granddaughter ; a handsome, dissipated civil engineer, who 
has failed in his business, and now keeps the lone inn, on the 
high-road which skirts Egdon ; the widow of a farmer, herself the 
daughter of a gentleman; her niece; and her son, the Native 
who returns. He comes from Paris and an uncongenial occupa- 
tion, with culture and a burning desire to help his fellow men; 
he comes into the midst of crass superstition, where witches 
abound, and fried adder’s fat is a specific against an addev’s bite ; 
and, a positivist half-unconscious, for at one time he thinks of 
taking orders, he resolves to devote himself to teaching and 
raising the Egdon folk. 

Can Eustacia Vye help him in this—the sea-captain’s grand- 
daughter, a glorious woman as he thinks, one of larger culture 
and higher aims than those about her, and on that very ground 
considered as a witch by the simple heath folk? Surely not, 
for she loathes the heath, to which she is not ‘native.’ Wey- 
mouth is to her the world, and Paris almost a dream of heaven, 
the band on the parade sweeter music than the wind on the desolate 
upland, the flagged pavement suits her feet better than do the 
white quartz paths of the hill side. The bitter disillusioning of 
this eager, passionate girl, to whom one man’s love seems to offer 
a means of escape, whose sensuous nature is attracted, on the 
other hand, by a flashy handsome scamp; the patient acquiescence 
of Clym Yeobright, the Native, in what he cannot control; his no 
less persistent struggle with what can still be bent to his ends, 
are two of the elements in a tragedy of no common power and 
sadness. There is also the pathetic severance between a noble 
mother and a noble son, through a misunderstanding; there are 
failed purposes, and death, which, when it comes untimely, is an 
insult and an impertinence to life. The sombre heath is the 
background to all, the weird sounds of this heath are the con- 
stant orchestral music, 
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The tone of the book, however, is by no means one of un- 
relieved sadness. If it were so, it would ill satisfy the first 
requirement. of a novel. The tender devotion of the boy 
Charley—a--thoroughly possible figure, spite of assertions to 
the contrary ; the erafty yet chivalrous ‘ reddleman,’ who 
perhaps comes in too pat, when he is needed to unravel 
incidents in the story; and, above all, the grateful ‘ Tamsin,’ 
or Thomasin Yeobright, wife at first of the engineer scamp, and 
then of the faithful reddleman—are gleams of beauty like the 
sunbeams on brown Egdon itself; and in the humorous peasant 
scenes, Mr. Hardy has only not surpassed himself. It would 
probably be impossible to write of countrymen better than he 
has already done in certain scenes in ‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree, and ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes;’ but the Bonfire, and the 
Sunday hair-cutting on Egdon, come very near, if they do not 
equal them. 

Space forbids us to say more ; but our words may have served 
to explain to non-Dorset readers more of the work than they 
would quite understand for themselves. Save the clever map 
of the scene of the story, Mr. Hardy gives no note or comment. 
He could not do so; but the true picture is one which needs 
explanation to the great majority to whom Egdon Heath is a 
strange untrodden world. 

‘The Return of the Native’ is a book of more than ephemeral 
value, and one which raises its author far above the ‘ madding 
crowd ’ of the ordinary spinners of novels of the day. 


Macleod of Dare. By William Black. (Londen: Macmillan 
& Co. 1878.) 
EvEN the most enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Black have hitherto 
been compelled to grant this much too carping criticism—that his 
novels, with all their beauty, have been wanting in that strength 
which is essential to the highest forms of art. But while these 
admirers admitted that Mr. Black’s novels belonged perhaps too 
much to what is called in drama the tea-cup-and-saucer school, 
they always contended that Mr. Black could, ‘an if he would,’ 
do as strong a story as might be wished—that the craftsman was 
inno way unfitted for the shaping of statues by his clever carving 
of cherry-stones. ‘Macleod of Dare’ has verified their predic- 
tions. It is certainly a strong story; almost too much an 
exhibition of strength, but it is the permissible ‘ showing off’ of 
a gymnast whose skill has been doubted. The mere attempt to 
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prove one’s strength in a time when genteel feebleness is the 
fashion, would deserve praise even if it were not successful, and 
this is a distinct success. Whether Mr. Black can pitch the bar 
farther yet remains to be seen; that he has pitched it so far 
ought to be enough for his warmest admirers. Of course the 
story shifts its scene from the meadows of Hyde Park to the 
Highlands of Scotland. A Roman comedy without its Davus or 
its Sosia would be scarcely stranger than a story by Mr. Black 
without its contrast between London streets and sea-shaken 
coast-lines. But in * Macleod of Dare’ scenes and charac- 
ters are contrasted with a vividness and weird power that places 
it at once far beyond all Mr. Black’s previous productions. 
The story, in brief, is this: A young Highland chief, the last 
of his line, comes to London, falls deeply in love with a fashion- 
able actress, and isaccepted by her. After some time, however, 
she throws him over, and he, crazed by love and despair, carries 
off his faithless sweetheart by force in his yacht to the Northern 
Scottish seas, and deliberately wins death for both of them in a 
storm. The idea is original and striking enough to appear power- 
ful, even in the hands of a less skilful workman than the author 
of the ‘ Daughter of Heth.’ But Mr. Black has exerted himself, 
we will not say to the uttermost, but certainly more’than he has 
ever done before, to do justice to the idea. He has taxed all 
the capabilities of his art to show how a fierce, overmastering 
passion may, even in the nineteenth century, cause a fiery love to 
leap the bounds of conventional existence and prove rebellious 
to the dictates of good form, and he has spared no labour in the 
presentation of his characters, omitted nothing that could add 
a subtlety to his skill in word-painting. The result is the most 
powerful novel he has ever written, and the most painful story 
that has been offered to the novel-reading public for many years. 
Weare inclined, however, to think that Mr. Black has gone too far 
in his treatment of the heroine. She is heartless to an extent 
which outdoes the cynicism of the cynical school of French 
novelists. When an author makes a dead set at one of his 
characters in this fashion, we are inclined for mere pity’s sake 
to find fault with him in defence of the victim, and to ask 
whether, after all, there was not a good deal of excuse for a 
girl who rejected a love which offered, in exchange for all! that 
made life worth living to her, a cheerless existence in a stormy 
land and a lonely dwelling amidst most uncongenial sur- 


roundings. 





